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CHAPTER I. 

Whbs Loaie Treveljan was twenty-fonr years old, 
he had all the world before hjm where to clioose^ and, 
among other ttimga^ ^^ t:tioi=ie to go to tho Mandarin 
Islands, and there feil in love with Emily Eowley, the 
daugbt6r of Sir Marmaduke, tlie g^overnor. Sir Mar- 
in aduke Eowley, at this period of his life, was a re- 
spec table middle-aged public servant, in good repnte, 
wbo bad, bowever, a» yet acbieved for Mraself neither 
an exalted position nor a large fortune. He bad been 
govemor of many ifllandßj and had never lacted em- 
ployment-, and now, at tbe age of fifty, fonnd bim seif 
at tJie Mandarins j witb a salary of £ 3,000 a year, liv- 
ing in a temperatnre at wliicb 80** in tbe shade is con- 
pidered to be cool» witb eigbt dangbtets, and not a 
sbiUing saved. A govemor at the Mandarins wbo ia 
ttocial by nature and Lospitable on principle, cannot 
save money in tbe islands even on ^'3,000 a yeat 
wbeu he bas eigbt daugbters. And at the Mandarins, 
tbongh bospitality h a. dnty, tbe gentlemen wbo ate 
Sir Kowley'ö dinners werc not exactly tbe men wbom 
he or Tjady Rowley desired to welcome to tbeir bosoms 
as Bona in-lai*'. Nor wben Mr* Treyelyan came tbat 
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way, desirous of seeing everytbing in the somewhat 
iadefiaite course of bis travels, had Emily Rowley, the 
cidest of thö flock, then twenty years of age, seen as 
yet any Maadariner who exactly came up to her fancy. 
Äud, aa Louis Trevelyan was a remarkably handsome 
yoTing man, who was well connected, who had been 
niath wxangler at Cambridge, who had already published 
a volume of poems, and who possessed .5^3,000 a year 
of bis owTi, arising from various perfectly secure In- 
vestment &^ lie was not forced to sigh long in vain. In- 
deed, the Kowleys, one and all, feit that providence 
had beön very good to them in sending young Trevel- 
yan 011 \m travels in that direction, for he seemed to 
be a very pearl among men. Both Sir Marmadnke 
and Lady Rowley feit that there might be objections 
to such a marriage as that proposed to them, raised by 
the Trevelyan family. Lady Rowley would not have 
liked her datighter to go to England, to be received 
with cold looks by strangers. But it soon appeared 
that there w&s no one to make objections. Louis, the 
lover^ had no living relative nearer than cousins. His 
father, a banister of repute, had died a widower, and 
had left th© money which he had made to an only 
child, The head of the family was a first cousin who 
lived in Comwall on a moderate property, — a very 
good aort of stupid fellow, as Louis said, who would 
bo quite indifferent as to any marriage that his cousin 
might raakü. No man could be more independent or 
more clearly justified in pleasing himself than was this 
lover. And then he himself proposed that the second 
daughter^ Nora, should come and live with them in 
London. What a lover to fall suddenly from the heavens 
into flueh a dovecote! 
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"I haveu^t a peuiiy-piece to give to eitlier of them,'' 
Said Sir Rowley. 

"It is mj idea that girh aliould uot have fortones," 
aaid Trevelyan, "At anj rate, I am quite stire that 
men shoiild nerer look for money. Ä mau muj^t bö 
more comfortable, and, I tliink, ib likely to be raorc 
affectionate, whüB the money liaa belouged to liim- 
Belf." 

Sir Rowley was a hi^b-minded gcntleman, wlio 
wonld Lave liied to Lave Iiaiided over a few thouRand 
poundü QU giving' up bis daughtera; but, baviiig no 
thousands of pounda to band over, be coiild not but 
admjre tbe prlticiples of" bis propoaed aon-in-law* As 
it WRS ab out time for bim to bave bis leave of absietJCL% 
be and auüdrj of tbe girla went to Eiigbirid witb Mr- 
Trevelyan, and tbe wedding was celobrated in London 
by tbe Kev. Olipbant Outbouse, of Saint Diddiilph-in- 
tlie-East, wbo bad married Sir Ruwley's siöter* Tben 
a small honae was taken and furnisbcd in Curzon 
Street, May fair, and tbe Rowleys inent back to tbe 
seat of tlieir government^ leaving Nora, tbe second ^rl, 
in cbarge of her eider sister. 

Tlie Rowleyö had foand^ on reacliing^ London^ that 
they bad ligbted npon a pcarl indeed. Lonia ^iTevel- 
yan was a man of whom all people said all good 
tbingB. He might have been a fellow^ of bia collef^c 
bad he not been a man of fortnne. He mif^bt already, 
—an Sir Kowley w$^ told, — bave been in Parliiiment, 
bad be not tbougM it to be wiser to wait awbile. In- 
deed] ho was voiy wise in many thing^H. Ho had gone 
out on bis travels tbns yonng, — not in aearcb of ex- 
citement, to kill beasts, or to enconntrr be knew not 
vhat novelty and amuaementj — but tliat he might see 
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men and know the world. He had been on bis travels 
for more than a year when the winds blew him to the 
Mandarins. Oh, how blessed were the winds! And, 
moreover, Sir Rowley found that bis son-in-law was 
well spoken of at the clubs by those who had known 
bim dnring bis university career, as a man populär as 
well as wise, not a book-worm, or a dry philosopber, 
or a prig. He could talk on all subjects, was very 
generons, a man sure to be bonoured and respected; 
and then such a handsome, manly fellow, with short 
brown bair, a nose divinely chiselled, an Apollo's 
moutb, six feet high, with Shoulders and legs and arms 
in Proportion, — a pearl of pearls! Only, as Lady 
Rowley was the first to find out, he liked to have bis 
own way. 

"But bis way is such a good way," said Sir Mar- 
maduke. "He will be such a good guide for the 
girlsl" 

"But Emily likes her way too," said Lady 
Rowley. 

Sir- Marmaduke argued the matter no furtber, but 
thought, no doubt, that such a husband as Louis Tre- 
velyan was entitled to have bis own way. He pro- 
bably had not observed bis daughter's temper so ac- 
curately as bis wife had done. With eight of them 
Coming up around him, how should he have observed 
their tempers? At any rate, if there were anything 
amiss with Emily's temper, it would be well that she 
should find her master in such a husband as Louis 
Trevelyan. 

For nearly two years the little household in Curzon 
Street went on well, or if anything was the matter no 
one outside of the little household was aware of it. 
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Andtliere was a baby, a boy, a young Louis, and a 
baby in such a bousebold is apt to make tbmgs go 
sweetly. The marriage had taken place in July, and 
after the wedding tour there had been a winter aud a 
spring in London; and then they passed a month or 
two at the sea-side, after which the baby had been 
bom. And then there came another winter and ao- 
other spring, Kora ßowley was with them in London, 
Änd by thia time Mr. Trevelyan had begun to think 
that he should like to have bis own way completely. 
HiB baby was yery nice, and bis wife wa& clever, 
preLty, and attraclive. Nora was all that an unmarried 
siater should be. But, — but there had come to be 
troTible and bitter words. Lady Rowley had been right 
when she said that her daughter Emily also Hked to 
have her own way. 

'*If I am suöpected," said Mrs. Trevelyan to her 
»ister one moming, as they sat together in the little 
back dxftwing-room y "life will not be worth baving.'' 

"How cau you talk of being s,U8pected, Emiiy?'^ 

"What doe& he mean then by saying that he wqüM 
rather not have Colonel Osbome here? A man older 
than my owa falber, who has known me since I was 
B baby!" 

*'He didn^t mean anything of that kind, Emily. 
You know he did not, and you should not s^iy ejo. It 
would be too horrible to think of." 

"It was a great deal too horrible to be ßpoken, T 
know* If he doe&i not heg my pardon, I eh all ^ — I 
ehall continue to live with him, of course, aa a sort of 
Upper scrvant, because of baby. But he sliall know 
what I think and feel." 

^'If I were you I would forget it." 
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*'li()W call 1 forget it? Nothing tliat I can do 
plöAses liim. He is civil and kind to you because he 
is not your master; but you don't know what things 
he says to me. Am I to teil Colonel Osbome not to 
come? Heavens and earth! How should I ever hold 
up my head again if I were driven to do that? He 
will be here to-day I have no doubt; and Louis will 
sit there below in the library, and hear his step, and 
will not come up." 

"Teil Kichard to say you are not at home." 

"Yes; and everybody will understand why. And 
for what am I to deny myself in that way to the best 
and oldest friend I have? If any such Orders are to 
be given, let him give them and then see what will 
come of it." 

Mrs. Trevelyan had described Colonel Osbome truly 
as far as words went, in saying that he had known 
her since she was a baby, and that he was an older 
man than her father. Colonel Osborne's age exceeded 
her father's by about a month, and as he was now 
past fifty, he might be considered perhaps, in that re- 
spect, to be a safe friend for a young married woman. 
But he was in every respect a man very different from 
Öir Marmaduke. Sir Marmaduke, blessed and at the 
same time burdened as he was with a wife and eight 
daughters, and condemned as he had been to pass a 
large portion of his life within the tropics, had become 
at fifty what many people call quite a middle-aged 
man. That is to say, he was one from whom the 
eflFervescence and elasticity and salt of youth had al- 
together passed away. He was fat and slow, thinking 
much of his wife and eight daughters, thinking much 
also of his dinner. Now Colonel Osbome was a bachelor, 
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"wnth xiü burdens but tbose imposed upon him by bis 
positioii as a member of Parliament, — a man of f ortune 
to wbüiQ the World bad been very easy. It was not 
therefore said so decidedly of him as of Sir Marmaduke, 
tUat Le was a middle-aged man, altbongh he had pro- 
bably already lived more than two-thirds of bis life. 
And he was a good-looking man of bis age, bald in- 
deed at the top of bis bead, and ^dth a considerable 
sprinkling of grey hair through bis bushy beard; but 
iiprif^ht in bis carriage, active, and quick in bis step, 
who dressed well, and was clearly determined to make 
the moBt he could T)f wbat remained to him of the ad- 
TantÄges of youth. Colonel Osborne was always so 
dressed that no one ever observed the nature of bis 
g-annentB, being no doubt well aware that no man 
after twenty-five can afford to call special attention to 
bis coat, bis hat, bis cravat, or bis trousers; but never- 
tbeless the matter was one to which he paid much at* 
tention, and he was by no means lax in ascertaining 
IV hat hia tailor did for him. He always rode a pretty 
horse, and mounted bis groom on one at any rate as 
pretty. He was known to have an excellent stud down 
in the shires, and had the reputation of going well 
with honnds. Poor Sir Marmaduke could not have 
ridden a bunt to save either bis govemment or bis 
credit When, therefore, Mrs. Trevelyan declared to 
lier .siBti^r that Colonel Osborne was a man whom she 
was entitled to regard with semi-parental feelings of 
yeucrfition because he was older than her father, she 
Tilade a comparison which was more true in the letter 
than in the spirit. And when she asserted that Colonel 
Osbonit» had known her since she was a baby, she feil 
agixin mto the same mistake. Colonel Osborne had in- 
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vKnhI Kus>wu Wr wbeu slie was a baby^ and Lad in old 
viv\\* Kvu the very intimate friend of her father; but 
^^t' i^^t>^^U' h^ bad seen little or nothing since those 
K^ibv dÄVs» tili he had met her just as she was about 
to bt^iHnne Mrs. Trevelyan; and though it was natural 
th»t 80 old a friend should come to her and congratulate 
hör and renew bis friendship, nevertheless it was not 
true that he made his appearance in her husband's 
bouse in the guise of the useful old family friend, who 
^ives silver cups to the children and kisses the little 
girls for the sake of the old affection which he has 
borne for the parents. We all know the appearance 
of that old gentleman, how pleasant and dear a feUow 
he is, how welcome is his face within the gate, how 
free he makes with our wine, generally abusing it, 
how he teils our eldest daughter to light his candle for 
hira, how he gave silver cups when the girls were 
born, and now bestows tea-services as they get marrfed, 
— a most useful, safe, and charming fellow, not a year 
younger-looking or more nimble than ourselves, without 
whora life would be very blank. We all know that 
man; but such a man was not Colonel Osborne in the 
house of Mr. Trevelyan's young bride. 

Emily Kowley, when she was brought home from 
the Mandarin Islands to be the wife of Louis Tre- 
velyan, was a veiy handsome young woman, tall, with 
a bust rather füll for her age, with dark eyes — eyes 
that looked to be dark because her eye-brows and eye- 
lashes were nearly black, but which were in truth so 
varying in colour, that you could not teil their hue. 
Her brown hair was very dark and very soft; and the 
tint of her complexion was brown also, though the 
colour of her cheeks was often so bright as to induce 
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her eiiemiea to say falsel^ of her that ehe pamted 
them. And she was very strong', as are öome ^1b 
who come from the tropics^ and wbom a tropical 
climate lias suited. 8he could sit on her horso thü 
wholö daj lon^, ?ind would never be weary witli 
daneiug üt the Government Honse balls. AYhen Colonel 
Osborne was mtroduced to her as the baby wboni he 
had known, he thoaght it wonld be Tery pleaBant to 
bö intimate with so pleasant a friend, — meaning^ no 
härm iudeed^ aa but hw men do mean Lurm on such 
öccasion^!, — but still, not rej^arding the bcautiful yoting' 
woman wliom he liad seeii as one of a generation auc- 
ceedifig to that of hie owii^ to whom it would be Ms 
duty to niake himself useful on account of the old 
friendship which he bore to her father. 

It was, moreover, well knowii in London, — though 
Tiot known at all to Mrs. Trevelyan, — that thia aucient 
Lotliario had before this made himself troublesome in 
tnore than one family. He was fond of intimacies 
with married hidies, and perhaps was not averse to the 
exeitement of Tnarital hostility. It must be remem- 
beredj however^ that the hostility to which alliisiion is 
here made was not the hostility of the pistol or the 
horsewhip, — nor indeed was it generally the hostility 
of a Word of spoken anger. A young huaband may 
dislike the toO'friendly bearing of a frieud^ and may 
yet abstain frora that ontrage on his own dignity and 
on his wifej which ia conveyed by a word of suapicion. 
fjouiB Trevelyan having taken a strong dislike to 
Colonel Osborne, and having failed to make his wife 
under stand that thia dishke Bhoiild have induced her 
to throw cold water upon the Coloners friendship, had 
allowcd himaelf to speak a word which probably he 
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votild have willingly recalled as soon as spoken. But 
woran npoken cannot be recalled, and many a man and 
many a wornan who has spoken a word at once re- 
p^retted, are far too proud to express tkat regret. So it 
wag witli Louis Trevelyan when he told his wife tliat 
he did not wish Colonel Osbome to come so often to 
hi8 house. He had said it with a flashing eye and an 
angry tone; and though she had seen the eye flash 
before, and was familiär with the angry tone, she had 
never before feit herseif to be insulted by her hus- 
band. As soon as the word had been spoken Trevelyan 
liad loft the room and had gone down among his 
books. But when he was alone he knew that he had 
insulted his wife. Ho was quite aware that he should 
liavo spoken to her gently, and have explained to her, 
with his arm round her waist, that it would be better 
for both of them that this friend's friendship should be 
limited. Thero is so much in a turn of the eye and 
in the tone given to a word when such things have to 
be said, — so much more of importance than in the 
words themselves. As Trevelyan thought of this, and 
remombered what his manner had been, how much 
anger he had expressed, how far he had been firom 
ha^nug his arm round his wife^s waist as he spoke to 
her, ho almost made up his mind to go np-stairs and 
to apologise. But ho was one to whose nature the 
giving of any apology was repulsive. He could not 
bear to have to own himself to have been wrong. And 
then his wife had been most provoking in her manner 
to him. When he had endeavoured to make her 
understaud his wishes by certain disparaging hints 
which he had thrown out as to Colonel Osbome, saying 
that he was a dane<^rous mau, one who did not show 
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bis true character, a snake in the grass, a man witli- 
out settled principles, and sucli like, bis wife had Laken 
up the cudgels for her friend, and had openly declared 
that she did not believe a word of the things that 
were alleged against him. "But still for all th&t it is 
true," the husband had said. "I bave no doubt that 
you think so," the wife had replied. "Men do believe 
evil of one another, very often. But you must ex<ju96 
me if I say that I think you are mistaken. I have 
known Colonel Osbome mucb longer than you have 
done, Louis, and papa bas always had the bjghest 
opinion of bim." Then Mr. Trevelyan had becume 
very angry, and had spoken those words which Iie 
could not recall. As he walked to and fro among big 
books down-stairs, he almost feit that he ought to beg 
bis wife's pardon. He knew bis wife well enongb to 
be sure that she would not forgive bim unless be did 
so. He would do so, he thought, but not exactiy now, 
A moment woidd come in which it might be easier 
than at present. He would be able to assure her when 
he went up to dress for dinner, that he had meant np 
barm. Tbey were going out to dine at the bouae of 
a lady of rank, the Countess Do wager of Milboroii^li, 
a lady standing high in the world's esteem, of whoni 
bis wife stood a little in awe; and he calculated that 
this feeling, if it did not make bis task easy would 
yet take from it some of its difficulty. Emily would 
be, not exactiy cowed, by the prospect of Lady Mil- 
boro.ugb's dinner, but perhaps a little reduced from her 
usual self-assertion. He would say a word to her wLeu 
be was dressing, assuring her that he had not intended to 
aiiimadvert in the sligbtest degree upon her own conducf. 
Luncbeon was served, and the two ladies went 
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down into the dining-room. Mr. Trevelyan did not 
appear. There was nothing in itself singular in tliat, 
as he was accnstomed to declare that luncheon was a 
meal too much in the day, and that a man should eat 
nothing heyond a biscuit between breakfast and din- 
ner. But he wonld sometimes come in and eat his 
biscuit Standing on the hearth-rug, and drink what he 
would call half a quarter of a glass of sherry. It 
would ppobably have been well that he should have 
döne so now; but he remained in his library behind 
the dining-room, and when his wife and his sister-in- 
law had gone up-stairs, he became anxious to learn 
whether Colonel Osborne would come on that day, and, 
if so, whether he would be admitted. He had been 
told that Nora Rowley was to be called for by another 
lady, a Mrg. Fairfax, to go out and look at pictures. 
His wife had declined to join Mrs. Fairfax's party, 
having declared that, as she was going to dine out, 
she would not leave her baby all the aftemoon. Louis 
Trevelyan, though he strove to apply his mind to an 
article which he was writing for a scientific quaxterly 
review, could not keep himself from anxiety as to this 
expected visit from Colonel Osborne. He was not in 
the least jealous. He swore to himself fifty times over 
that any such feeling on his part would be a mon- 
strous injury to his wife. Nevertheless he knew that 
he would be gratified if on that special day Colonel 
Osborne should be informed that his wife was not at 
home. Whether the man were admitted or not, he 
would heg his wife's paxdon; but he could, he thought, 
do so with more thorough efficacy and affection if she 
should have shown a disposition to comply with his 
wishes on this day. 



"Do B&j a Word to Kichard," said Nora to her aiiter 
m a whisper as tiiey were going up-stairs after luacheon. 

■■^I will not,*' Said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

''May I du it?" 

**Certainly not, Kora, I should feol tliat I W6r6 
demeauing myself wer© I to aUow w}iat was said to me 
in ßucli a manner to liave any effect npon me," 

"I think you are so wTOMg, Emily, I do mdeed." 

"Yon must allow me to bo the best judge wliat to 
do in mj own house, and witb my own huaband." 

**0h, yea; certainly." 

"If he giyea me any oommand I will obey it. Or 
if he had expressed bi* wish in any other words I 
wonld have complied, But to bo told tbut he wonld 
ratlier not have Colonel O^borne here! If you had seen 
hia manncr and heard bis words, yon would not have 
been surprised that I ahould feel it as I do. It was a 
gross insult, — -and it was not tbe fir^t." 

Äs she spoke the fire flashed from her eye, and the 
bright red colour of her cheek told a tale of her anger 
which her sister well knew how to read. Then there 
waB a knock at the door^ and tbey both knew that 
Colone] Osborne was there, Louia Trevelyan, sitting 
ta bis library, also knew of whoae Coming that knock 
gave notice. 

CHAPTERH, 

It haa been already aaid that Golonel Osborne waa 
a bachelor, a man of fortune, a member of Parliament, 
and one who carried bis half Century of years lightly 
on bis Shoulders. It will only be neeesnary to say 

^2* 
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further of him that he was a man populär with those 
among whom he lived, as a politician, as a sportsman, 
and as a member of society. He could speak well in 
the House, though he spoke but seldom, and it was 
generally thought of him that he might have been 
something considerable, had it not suited him better to 
be nothing at all. He was snpposed to be a Conser- 
vative, and generally voted with the conservative party; 
but he could boast that he was altogether independent, 
and on an occasion would take the trouble of proving 
himself to be so. He was in possession of excellent 
health; had all that the world could give; was fond of 
books, pictures, architecture, and china; had various 
tastes, and the means of indulging them, and was one 
of those few men on whom it seems that every plea- 
sant thing has been lavished. There was that little 
slur on his good name to which allusion has been 
made; but those who knew Colonel Osbome best were 
generally willing to declare that no härm was intended, 
and that the evils which arose were always to be attri- 
buted to mistaken jealousy. He had, his friends said, 
a free and pleasant way with women which women 
like, — a pleasant way of free friendship; that there 
was no more, and that the härm which had come had 
always come from false suspicion. But there were cer- 
tain ladies about the town, — ^ood, motherly, discreet 
women, — ^who hated the name of Colonel Osbome, who 
would not admit him within their doors, who would 
not bow to him in other people's houses, who would 
always speak of him as a serpent, an hyena, a kite, or 
a shark. Old Lady Milborough was one of these, a 
daughter of a friend of hers having once admitted the 
serpent to her intimacy. 
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"Augustus Poole was wise enough to take bis wife 
abroad," said old Lady Milborough, discussing about 
this time with a gossip of hers the danger of Mrs. Tre- 
velyan's position, "or tliere would have been a break- 
up there; and yet there never was a better girl in the 
World than Jane Marriott." 

The reader may be quite certain that Colonel Os- 
bome had no premeditated evil Intention when he 
allo^ed himself to become the intimate friend of his 
old friend^s daughter. There was nothing üendish in 
his nature. He was not a man who boasted of his 
conquests. He was not a ravening wolf going about 
seeking whom he might devour, and determined to de- 
vour whatever might come in his way; but he liked 
that which was pleasant; and of all pleasant things the 
Company of a pretty clever woman was to him the 
pleasantest. At this exact period of his life no woman 
was so pleasantly pretty to him, and so agreeably 
clever, as Mrs. Trevelyan. 

When Louis Trevelyan heard on the stairs the step 
of the dangerous man, he got up from his chair as 
though he too would have gone into the drawing-room, 
and it would perhaps have been well had he done so. 
Could he have done this, and kept his temper with the 
man, he would have paved the way for an easy recon- 
ciliation with his wife. But when he reached the door 
of his room, and had placed his band upon the lock, 
he withdrew again. He told himself he withdrew be- 
cause he would not aUow himself to be jealous; but in 
truth he did so because he knew he could not have 
brought, himself to be civil to the man he hated. So 
lie sat down, and took up his pen, and began to cudgel 
bis brain about the scientific article. He was intent on 
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raising a dispute with some leamed pundit about tlie 
waves of sound, — but he could think of no other sound 
than that of tbe light steps of Colonel Osbome as he 
had gone up-stairs. He put down his pen, and clenched 
his fist, and allowed a black frown to settle upon his 
brow. What right had the man to come there, unasked 
by him, and disturb his happiness? And then this poor 
wife of his, who knew so little of English life, who had 
lived in the Mandarin Islands abnost since she had 
been a child, who had lived in one colony or another 
almost since she had been bom, who had had so few 
of those advantages for which he should have looked 
in marrying a wife, how was the poor girl to conduct 
herseif properly when subjected to the arts and prac- 
tised villanies of this viper? And yet the poor girl was 
so stiff in her temper, had picked up such a trick of 
obstinacy in those tropical regions, that Louis Trevelyan 
feit that he did not know how to manage her. He too 
had heard how Jane Marriott had been carried off to 
Naples after she had become Mrs. Poole. Must he too 
carry off his wife to Naples in order to place her out 
of the reach of this hyena? It was terrible to him to 
think that he must pack up everything and run away 
from such a one as Colonel Osbome. And even were 
he to consent to do this, how could he explain it all to 
that very wife for whose sake he would do it? If she 
got a hint of the reason she would, he did not doubt, 
refuse to go. As he thought of it, and as that visit 
up-stairs prolonged itself , he almost thought it would 
be best for him to be round with her! We all know 
what a husband means when he resolves to be round 
with his wife. He began to think that he would not 
apologise at all for the words he had spoken, — but 



would spcak ikem agaiii sumewliat mor& sliajrp]y tliau 
befojpe. Bte ^ould be very wrathful witb him^ there 
would bo a silent enduriiig indiguatioaf wLicb^ as be 
understood well, wonld be infinitely worse tban any 
torrent of words, But was he, a man^ to abatain from 
doing tbat wkicli be believed to be bis duty becausie 
he was afraid of bis wife^s anger? SbouJd be be de- 
terred from saying tbat wbich be conceived it would 
be rigbt tbat he should say, because sbe was stiff- 
necked? Ko, He would not apülügiaei but would teil 
her agaiii tbat it was necesKary, both for his happiness 
and for beTs, that all intimacy witb Colonel Üsbome 
ahoald be diacontinued. 

He was brougbt to thh stroiigly marital resolut! an. 
hy tlie lengtb of tbe man^ä present yisit; by tbat and 
by the fact tbat, during- the latter portion of it, bis 
wife was alone witb Colonel Osbome* Nora bad heeu 
tbere wbea the man came, but Mrs. Fairfax ba<l called, 
not gettiug out of her carriago, and Nora bad beea 
conötrajned to go down to her. Bbe bad beaitated a 
moment, and Colonel Osbome bad observed and partly 
nnderstood the besitatioii* Wben he eaw it, had be 
been perfectly well-raioded in tbe matter, be would 
have gone too, But lie probably told bims elf tbat 
Nora Rowley was a fool, and that in such matters it 
was quite enough for a tnan to know tbat he did not 
inteud any hami. 

"Tou had better go down, Kora," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan; ^^Mrs. Fairfax will be ever bo angry if you keep 
her waiting.^* 

Then Nora had gone and the two were alone to- 
gether. Nora bad gone, and Trovelyan had beard her 
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as she was going and knew that Colonel Osborne was 
alone with his wife. 

"If yon can manage that it will be so nice," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan, continuing the conversation. 

"My dear Emily," he said, "you must not talk of 
my managing it, or you will spoil it all." 

He had called them both Emily and Nora when 
Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley were with them be- 
fore the marriage, and, taking the liberty of a very 
old family friend, had continued the practice. Mrs. 
Trevelyan was qnite aware that she had been so called 
by him in the presence of her hnsband, — and that her 
husband had not objected. But that was now some 
months ago, before baby was bom; and she was aware 
also that he had not called her «o latterly in presence 
of her husband. She thoroughly wished that she knew 
how to ask him not to do so again; but the matter was 
very difficult, as she could not make such a request 
without betraying some fear on her husband^s part 
The subject which they were now discussing was too 
important to her to allow her to dwell upon this trouble 
at the moment, and so she permitted him to go on with 
his Speech. 

"If I were to manage it, as you call it, — which I 
can't do at all, — it would be a gross Job." 

"That's all nonsense to us, Colonel Osbome. Ladies 
always like political Jobs, and think that they, — and 
they only, — make politics bearable. But this would 
not be a job at all. Papa could do it better than any- 
body eise. Think how long he has been at it!" 

The matter in discussion was the chance of an order 
being sent out to Sir Marmaduke to come home from 
hiß Islands at the public expense, to give evidence, 
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respecting coli>mal güvemment in generale to a com- 
mittee of the Uouso of Üommons which was ab out to 
ßit on tbe öubject* TJie committee Lad byen voted, and 
two govemorö were tt) be brought Lome for tbe purpoae 
of giving evidence* Wliat arrangement cüuld be so 
pleaeant tr> a governor Hving in the Mandarin Islands , 
who had had a bolidajr lately, and who could but ill 
afford to take any hoLidays at bis own expeuse? Colon cd 
O&bome was ou tbis committee, and, moreover^ waa on 
good terms at tbe Colonial Office. There were men iu 
office who would be glad to do Colonel Osbome a 
Service, and then if tbis were a job, it woiild bo so very 
little of a Job! Perbaps Sir Marmaduke might not be 
tbe very best man for tbe purpose. Perbaps tbe go- 
vemment of tbe Mandarins did not aiFord the best 
specimen of tbat colonial lore which it wasä the buainesa 
of the committee to master. But then two goveroors 
were to come, and it might be as well to have one of 
the best sort, and one of the second best, No one 
supposed tbat excellent old Sir Marmaduke was a par* 
agon of a gövemor, but then he had an iiifiiiky of ex- 
perience! For over twenty years he had been from 
island to island, and had at least steered clear of great 
scrapes. 

"We'll try it, at any rate," said the Colonel. 

"Do, Colonel Osbome. Mamma would come witb 
him, of course?" 

"We should leave him to manage all tbat It's not 
very likely tbat he would leave Lady Rowley bebind." 

"He never has. I know he thinks more of mamma 
than he ever does of himself. Fancy having them bere 
in the autumn! I suppose if he came for the end of tbe 
Session, they wouldn't send him back quito at once?'* 
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**I rather fancy that our foreign and colonial ser- 
vanta kuow how to stretch a point when they find 
themgelves in England." 

"Of course they do, Colonel Osbome-, and why 
shouldn't they? TMnk of all that they have to endure 
ont in those horrible places. How would you like to 
live in the Mandarins?" 

''I should prefer London, certainly." 

■'Of course you would; and you mustn't begrudge 
papa & inonth or two when he comes. I never cared 
aböiit your being in parliament before, but I shall 
think 80 much of you now if you can manage to get 
papa home." 

l^here could be nothing more innocent than this, — 
Botlüng more innocent at any rate as regarded any 
offen ee against Mr. Trevelyan. But just then there 
came a word which a little startled Mrs. Trevelyan, 
and TU ade her feel afraid that she was doing wrong. 

*'I must make one stipulation with you, Emily," 
Said tlie Colonel. 

^'What is that?" 

*'You must not teil your husband." 

"'Oh, dear! and why not?" 

*'I am sure you are sharp enough to see why you 
flliould not. A word of this repeated at any club would 
put an end at once to your project, and would be very 
(Jamaging to me. And, beyond that, I wouldn't wish 
Lim to know that I had meddled with it at all. I am 
verj chary of having my name connected with any- 
thing of the kind; and, upon my word, I wouldn't do 
it for any living human being but yourself. You'U 
prcimise me, Emily?" 

öhe gave the promise, but there were two things 
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in the matter^ aa it ötood at present, which elie did 
not at all like. Siie was very averse to haTing any 
secret from lier husbatid with Colonel Osbome; and 
she was .not at aU pleased at beihg told that he wiia 
doing for her a favonr tliat he would not have done 
for any other liviug human being. Had he Said Bo to 
her y fester day, hefore thoae offensive words had been 
spoken by her husband^ she would not have thonght 
much ab out it. She would have connected the man*« 
friendflhip for herself with bis very old friendship for 
her fathcr^ and she would have regarded the asntirance 
ag made to the ßowleya in general, and not to lierself 
in particular. Bnt now, after what had occmred, it 
pained her to be told by Colonel Osbome that he 
wonid make, specially on her behalf, a sacrifice of hia 
poütical pride which Ise wonld make for no other person 
living. And then, m he had called her by her Chris- 
tian name, as he had exacted the promise, there had 
been a tone of affection in bis voice that she had almost 
feit to be too warm. But she gave the promise i and 
when he preased her band at parting, she preased bis 
again, in token of gratitude for the kindness to be 
done to her father and niother. 

Immedi ately afterward s Colonel Osbome went away, 
and Mrs. Trevelyan was left alone in her drawing- 
room- She knew that her hnsband was still down- 
s^tairs, and listened for a moment to hear whether he 
would now come np to her. And he, too, had heard 
the Coloner s Step as he went, and for a few moments 
had doubted whether or no he would at once go to hia 
wif«. Thongh he believed himself to be a man veiy 
firm of purp ose, bis mind had oscillated backwards and 
forwaTdrt with in the last quarter of an hour betwcen 
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those two purposes of being round with bis wife, and 
of begging ber pardon for tbe words wbich he had 
already spoken. He believed tbat he would best do 
bis duty by tbat plan of being round with her; but 
then it would be so mucb pleasanter — at any rate, so 
much easier, to beg her pardon. But of one tbing be 
was quite certain, he must by some means exclude 
Colonel Osbome from bis house. He could not live 
and continue to endure the feelings wbich he had 
suffered while sitting down-stairs at bis desk, with the 
knowledge tbat Colonel Osbome was closeted with bis 
wife up-stairs. It might be tbat there was nothing in 
it. Tbat bis wife was innocent he was quite sure. But 
nevertheless, he was himself so much affected by some 
feeling which pervaded bim in reference to this man, 
tbat all bis energy was destroyed, and his powers of 
mind and body were paralysed. He could not, and 
would not, stand it. Rather than tbat, be would follow 
Mr. Poole, and take his wife to Naples. So resolving, 
he put his hat on his head and walked out of the 
house. He would have the advantage of the after- 
noon's consideration before he took eitber the one step 
or the other. 

As soon as he was gone Emily Trevelyan went up- 
stairs to her baby. She would not stir as long as there 
had been a chance of his Coming to her. She very 
much wished tbat he would come, and had made up 
her mind, in spite of the fierceness of her assertion to 
her sister, to accept any sligbtest hint at an apology 
which her husband might offer to her. To this State of 
mind she was brought by the consciousness of having 
a secret from him, and by a sense not of impropriety 
on her own part, but of conduct which some people 
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inight have called improper in her mode of parting 
froin the man against whom her husband had wamed 
her. The warmth of that handpressing, and the affec- 
tionate tone in which her name had been pronounced, 
and the promise made to her, softened her heart towards 
her husband. Had he gone to her now and said a 
Word to her in geiffcj^s all might have been made right. 
But he did not go tifej^. 

"If he chooses to^e cross and sulky, he may be 
cross and snlky," said Mrs. Trevelyan to hereelf as she 
went np to her baby. 

"Has Louis been with you?" Nora asked, as soon 
as Mrs. Fairfax had brought her home. 

"I have not seen him since you left me," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"I suppose he went out before Colonel Osbome?" 

"No, indeed. He waited tili Colonel Osbome had 
gone, and then he went himself; but he did not come 
near me. It is for him to judge of his own conduct, 
but I must say that I think he is very foolish." 

This the young wife said in a tone which clearly 
indicated that she had judged her husband's conduct, 
and had found it to be very foolish indeed. 

"Do you think that papa and mamma will really 
come?" Said Nora, changing the subject of conversation. 

"How can I teil? How am I to know? After all 
that has passed I am afraid to say a word lest I should 
be accused of doing wrong. But rem^mber this, Nora, 
you are not to speak of it to any one." 

"You will teil Louis?" 

"No; I will teU no one." 

"Dear, dear Emily; pray do not keep anything 
aecret from him." 
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^^What do joa mean bj secret? Tli»e isn^t any 
Beeret Onlj in sach matters as thmt, — ^aboat politics, 
— ^no gentleman likes to have bis name talked aboat!" 

A look of great distress eame apon Nora's £ue as 
sbe beard tbis. To ber it seemed to be Tery bad tbat 
tbere sbould be a secret betweoi ber räster and Colonel 
Osbome to be kept from ber brotber-in-law. 

^I sappose Jon will snspect me next?*^ said Mrs. 
Trevetyan, angrilj. 

'^Enüljf bow can yon saj anjtbing so cmel?" 

" You look as if jou did." 

"I only mean tbat I tbink it wonld be wiser to teil 
all tbis to Louis.'' 

^flow can I teil bim Colonel Osbome's private 
bnsiness, wben Colonel Osbome bas desired me not to 
do so. For wbose sake is Colonel Osbome doing tbis? 
For pi^'s and mamma's! I sappose Lonis won't be — 
jeabras, becanse I want to baye papa and mamma 
bome. It wonld not be a bit less nnreasonable tban 
tbe otber." 

CHAPTER IIL 

Lady MUboroogh's D&umt Fu^. 

Loois Tbbyeltam went down to bä dnb in Fall 
Mall, tbe Acrobats, and tbere beard a mmonr tbat 
added to bis anger against Colonel Osbome. Tbe 
Acrobats was a yeiy distingoisbed clnb, into wbicb it 
was now difficnlt for a jonng man to find bis way, and 
almost impossible for a man wbo was no longer joang, 
and tberefore known to many. It bad been founded 
some twenty years since witb tbe idea of promoting 
nrascolar exerdse and gymnastic amusements; bat tbe 
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Promoters Lad. become fat and lethargic, and the Acro- 
batB apent their time mostly in playing whist, and in 
orderin g and eating their dinners. There were sup- 
poaed to be , in some <mt-of-the-way part of the build- 
ing^ certain poles and sticks and parallel bars with 
which feats of activity might be practised, but no one 
ever asked for tbem now-a-days, and a man, when he 
hecatne an Acrobat, did so with a view either to the 
whist or tlie cook, or possibly to the social excellences 
of the club. Louis Trevfilyan was an Acrobat; — as 
was also Colonel Osborue. 

'^So old Rowley is Coming home," said one distin- 
gtiiähed Acrobat to aaother in Trevelyan's hearing. 

*'How the deuee is he managing that? He was 
here a year ago?" 

"Osbome is getting it done. He is to come as a 
witness for this committee. It must be no end of a 
lounge for him. It doesn't count as leave, and he has 
every Shilling paid for him, down to his cab-fares 
when he goea ont to dinner. There^s nothing like 
having a friend at Gourt/^ 

Such was the aecrecy of Colonel Osbome's secret! 
He had been so chary of having his name mentioned 
in connection with a political job, that he had found 
it necessary to impose on his yonng ftiend the bürden 
of a secret from her husband, and yet the hnsband 
heard the whole story told openly at his club on the 
same day! There was nothing in the story to anger 
Treyelyan had he not immediately feit that there must 
be some plan in the matter between his wife and 
Colonel Üsbome, of wbich he had been kept Ignorant 
HithertOi indeed, his wife, as the reader knows, could 
not havB told him. He had not seen her since the 
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matter had been discussed between her and her friend. 
But he was angry because he first leämed at his club 
that which he thought he ought to have learned at 
home. 

As soon as he reached his house he went at once 
to his wife's room, but her maid was with her, and 
nothing could be said at that moment. He then dressed 
hijnself, intending to go to Emily as soon as the girl 
had left her; but the girl remained, — was, as he be- 
lieved, kept in the room purposely by his wife, so that 
he should have no moment of private conversation. 
He went down-stairs, therefore, and found Nora Stand- 
ing by the drawing-room fire. 

"So you are dressed first to-day?" he said. "I 
thought your tum always came last." 

"Emily sent Jenny to me first to-day because she 
thought you would be home, and she didn't go up to 
dress tili the last minute." 

This was intended well by Nora, but it did not 
have the desired effect. Trevelyan, who had no com- 
mand over his own features, frowned, and showed that 
he was displeased. He hesitated a moment, thinking 
whether he would ask Nora any question as to this 
report about her father and mother; but, before he had 
spoken, his wife was in the room. 

"We are all late, I fear," said Emily. 

"You, at any rate, are the last," said her husband. 

"About half a minute," said the wife. 

Then they got into the hired brougham which was 
Standing at the door. 

Trevelyan, in the sweet days of his early con- 
fidence with his wife, had offered to keep a carriage 
fbr her, explaining to her that the luxury, thougk 
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cofitly, woiild not be beyond Bis reach. But she had 
persuaded hina afj^ainst the camage, and there had 
come to Le an agreemeat that instead of the carriage 
there ßhouH alwajs be an autnmn tour. "One leams 
flomethiiig' from going about; but one leams nothing 
from kecping a carriage," Emily had said. Those had 
be«Ti bappy days, in which it had been intended that 
everything should always be rose-coloured. Now he 
was meditating whether, in Heu of that autumn tour, 
it wtnild not be necessary to take his wife away to 
Naplcs altogetlier, so tliat she might be removed from 
the influence of — of — of — ; no, not even to himself 
would be tbink of Colonel Osbome as his wife's lover. 
The idea was too horrible! And yet, how dreadful 
was it that he should have, for any reason, to with- 
draw her from the intinence of any manl 

Lady Kilbnroujsjh lived ever so far away, in Ec- 
cle&ton Square j but Trevelyan did not say a single 
Word t<i ei t her of bis companions during the joumey. 
li^ was er ose and vexed, and was conscious that they 
knew that he was cross and vexed. Mrs. Trevelyan 
and her e ister talked to each other the whole way, but 
they did so in that tone which clearly indicates that 
the conversation is made up, not for any interest 
attacbed to the questions asked or the answers given, 
bnt beuanse it is expedient that there should not be 
sitence* Nora said öomething about Marshall and 
Snellgrove, and tried to make believe that she was 
very ansious for her «iater's answer. And Emily said 
sometbing abont the opera at Covent Garden, which 
was intended to sbow tbat her mind was quite at ease. 
But both of them failed altogether, and knew that 
they failed. Once or twice Trevelyan thought that he 
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would say a word in token, as it were, of repentanca 
Like the naughty child who knew that he was naughty, 
he was trying to be good. But he could not do it. 
The fiend was too strong within him. She must have 
known that there was a proposition for her father's 
retnm through Colonel Osbome's influence. As that 
man at the club had heard it, how could she not have 
known it? When thej got out at Lady Milborough's 
door he had spoken to neither of them. 

There was a large dull party, made up mostly of 
old people. Lady Milborough and Trevelyan's mother 
had been bosom Mends, and Lady Milborough had on 
this account taken upon herseif to be much interested 
in Trevelyan's wife. But Louis Trevelyan himself, 
in discussing Lady Milborough with Emily, had rather 
tumed his mother's old friend into ridicule, and Emily 
had, of course, followed her husband^s mode of think- 
ing. Lady Milborough had once or twice given her 
some advice on small matters, telling her that this or 
that air would be good for her baby, and explaining 
that a mother during a certain interesting portion of 
her life, should refresh herseif with a certain kind of 
malt liquor. Of all counsel on such domestic subjects 
Mrs. Trevelyan was impatient, — as indeed it was her 
nature to be in all matters, and consequently, authorized 
as she had been by her husband's manner of speaking 
of his mother^s friend, she had taken a habit of quizzing 
Lady Milborough behind her back, and almost of con- 
tinuing the practice before the old lady's face. Lady 
Milborough, who was the most affectionate old soul 
alive, and good-tempered with her friends to a fault, 
had never resented this, but had come to fear that 
Mrs. Trevelyan was perhaps a little flighty. She had 
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never as jet all^jwcd hersclf to say anything worse of 
her young friend'a wife than that. And she would 
always adtl that tliat känd of thing would eure itself 
as the nnmery became Ml. It must be understood 
theretbre that Mrs. Trevelyan was not anticipating 
mucli pleasure from Lady Milborough's party, and that 
abe had aceepted the invitation as a matter of duty. 

There was present among the guests a certain 
Hononrable Charles Glascock, the eldest son of Lord 
Peterborough, who made the affair more interesting to 
Nora than it was to her sister. It had been whispered 
mto Nora*« eara^ hy more than one person, — and among 
others by Lady Milborougb, whose own daughters were 
all Tnarried,— that wlie might if she thought fit become 
thö Honourable Mra, Charles Glascock. Now, whether 
she might think fit, or whether she niight not, the pre- 
sence of the gGntleman under such circumstances, as 
iar as she was concemed, gave an interest to the 
evening. And as Lady Hilborough took care that 
Mr. Glascock should take Nora down to dinner, the 
interest was very great. Mr. Glascock was a good- 
looking man, just under forty, in Parliament, heir to 
a peerage, and known to be well off in respect to in- 
come. Lady Milhorough and Mrs. Trevelyan had told 
Nora Eüwley that should encouragement in that direc- 
üon come in her way, ijhe ought to allow herseif to 
fall in love with Mr. Glascock. A certain amount of 
encouragement had come in her way, but she had not 
as yet allowed herseif to fall in love with Mr. Glascock. 
It seemed to her that Mr. Glascock was quite conscious 
of the advantages of his own position, and that his 
powers of talking about other matters ^han those with 
which he was immediately connected were limited. 

3* 
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She did believe that he bad in trath paid ber the 
compHmeat of falHng in loTe with her, and this is a 
compliment to whicfa few girls aie indiffexent. Nora 
might peihaps have tried to &U in loTe with Mr. 
Glasoock, had she not been forced to make comparisons 
betweoi bim and another. This other one bad not 
fallen in love with ber, as she weQ knew; and she 
certainlj bad not fsJUea in love with bim. Bat still 
the comparison was forced npon her, and it did not 
residt in f&yonr of Mr. Glascock. On the present 
oceasion Mr. Glascock as he sat next to her idmost 
proposed to ber. 

" Yon have never seen Monkbams?'* he said. Monk- 
bxuns was bis fatber's seat, a very grand place in 
Woreestersbire. Of conrse he knew veiy well that 
she bad never seen Monkbams. How sbould she have 
seen it? 

''I baye never been in that part of Enghind at all,'' 
she replied. 

'*I shonld so like to show yon Monkbams. The 
oaks there are the finest in the kingdom. Do yon like 
oaks?" 

"Wbo does not like oaks? Bnt we have none in 
the islands, and nobody has ever seen so few as I 
have." 

"rU show Jon Monkbams some day. Shall I? 
Indeed I hope that some day I may reaUy show you 
Monkbams." 

New when an nnmarried man talks to a yoimg 
lady of really showing her the bouse in which it will 
be bis destiny to live, he can hardly mean other than 
to invite her to live there with him. It must at least 
be bis pnrpose to signify that, if duly encouraged, 
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I • he will so invite her. But Nora Eowley did not 
give Mr. Glascock much encouragement on thia occa- 

► sion. 

"I'm a&'aid it is not likely that anything will ever 
take me into that part of the country," she said. 'riicro 
was something perhaps in her tone which checkcd Hr, 
Glascock, so that he did not then press the invit;i.tiou. 
When the ladies were up-stairs in the diawing;- 
room, Lady Milborough contrived to seat heraelf on a 
conch intended for two persons only, close to Mih. 
Trevelyan. Emily, thinking that she might perhaps 
hear some advice about Guinnesses stout, prepared her- 
self to be saucy. But the matter in hand was gmver 
than that. Lady Milborough's mind was uneasy abont 
Colonel Osbome. 

"My dear," said she, "was not yonr father veiy 
intimate with that Colonel Osbome?" 

I, "He is very intimate with him, Lady Milborotigk'' 

j "Ah, yes-, I thought I had heard so. That inakes 

it of coorse natural that you should know him." 

"We have known him all our lives," said Ernily, 
forgetting probably that out of the twenty-threo yearö ■ 

and some months which she had hitherto lived^ thcre ■ 

had been a consecutive period of more than twenty 
years in which she had never seen this man whom sho 
had known all her life. 

"That makes a difference, of course; and I don^t 
mean to say anything against him." 

"I hope not, Lady Milborough, because we are all 
especially fond of him." This was said with so mucli 
of purpose, that poor, dear old Lady Milborough waw 
stopped in her good work. She knew well the terrible 
strait to which Augustus Poole had been brought wilh 
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his wife, although nobody supposed that Poole's wife 
had ever entertained a wrong thought in her pretty 
little heart Nevertheless he had been compelled to 
break up his establishment, and take his wife toNaples, 
because this horrid Colonel would make himself at 
home in Mrs. Poole's drawing-room in Knightsbridge. 
Augustus Poole, with courage enough to take any man 
by the beard, had taking by the beard been possible, 
had found it impossible to dislodge the ColoneL He 
coidd not do so without making a row which wonld 
have been disgraceful to himself and injorious to his 
wife; and therefore he had taken Mrs. Poole to Naples. 
Lady Milborough knew the whole story, and thought 
that she foresaw that the same thing was about to 
happen in the drawing-room in Curzon Street. When 
she attempted to say a word to the wife, she found 
herseif stopped. She could not go on in that quarter 
after the reception with which the beginning of her 
word had been met. But perhaps she might succeed 
better with the husband. After all, her friendship was 
with the Trevelyan side, and not with the Kowleys. 

"My dear Louis," she said, "I want to speak a 
word to you. Come here." And tlien she led him 
into a distant comer, Mrs. Trevelyan watching her all 
the while, and guessing why her husband was thus 
carried away. "I just want to give you a little hint, 
which I am sure I believe is quite unnecessary," con- 
tinued Lady Milborough. Then she paused, but Tre- 
velyan would not speak. She looked into his face, 
and saw that it was black. But the man was the only 
child of her dearest friend, and she persevered. "Do 
you know I don't quite like that Colonel Osbome 
Coming so much to your house." The face before her 
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"became still blacker, but still the man said aotbing* 
*^I dare say it la a prejudice ön my part, but I have 
alwayB disliked hini, I thiuk he is a dangeroua friend; 
— what I call a snake in the grass. And thougb 
Emily'a high good seose, and love for you, and general 
feelingß on such a subject, are just what a husband 

muat desire- ^Indeed^ I am quite sure that tbc pos- 

aibüity of jtnjthing wruug has never entered into her 
head. But it m the very purity of her innocence which 
makea the dangOJ. He is a bad man, and I would 
just say a word to her» if I were you, to make her 
ündcTßtaiid that his Coming to her of a moming U not 
deslrable, TJpon my word, I believe there is iiothing 
he Ukes m much as going about and making mischief 
between men and thcir wives." 

Thns öhe delivered herseif-, and Louis Trovelyan, 
thüugh he was sore and angry, could not but feel that 
she had taken the part of a friend. All that sho had 
said had been tnie^ all that she had said to him he 
had aaid to liimaelf more than once. He too hated the 
man. He believed him to be a snake in tlie grass. 
But it wag intolerably bitter to him that he should be 
warned about bis wift^'s conduct by any living human 
being; that he, to wlioni the world had been so füll of 
good fortune, — -that he, who had in truth taught him- 
eelf to think that he deaerved so much good fortime, 
should be mado tlie subject of care on behalf of bis 
friend» because of dauger between himself and bis 
wife! On the spur of the moment he did not know 
what ans wer to make. ^'He is not a man whom I like 
myBelf»"' he said, 

** Just be careful, Louis, that is all," said Lady 
Kilborough, and then she was gone. 
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To be cautioned about bis wife*s conduct cannot be 
pleasant to any man, and it was veiy nnpleasant to 
Louis Trevelyan. He, too, had been asked a qaestion 
about Sir Marmaduke's expected visit to England after 
the ladies bad left tbe room. All tbe town bad beard 
of it except bimself. He bardly spoke anotber word 
tbat evening tili tbe broagbam was announced; and bis 
wife bad observed bis silence. Wben tbey were seated 
in tbe carriage, be togetber witb bis wife and Nora 
Rowley, be immediately asked a question about Sir 
Marmaduke. "Emily," be said, "is tbere any trutb in 
a report I bear tbat your fatber is Coming bome?" 
No answer was made, and for a moment or two tbere 
was silence. "You must bave beard of it, tben?" 
be Said. *'Perbaps you can teil me, Nora, as Emily 
will not reply. Have you beard anytbing of your 
fatber's coming?" 

"Yes; I bave beard of it," said Nora slowly. 

"And wby bave I not been told?" 

"It was to be kept a secret," said Mrs. Trevelyan 
boldly. 

"A secret from me-, and everybody eise knows it! 
And wby was it to be a secret?" 

"Colonel Osbome did not wisb tbat it sbould be 
known," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"And wbat bas Colonel Osbome to do between you 
and your fatber in any matter witb wbicb I may not 
be made acquainted? I will bave notbing more be- 
tween you and Colonel Osbome. You sball not see 
Colonel Osbome. Do you bear me?" 

"Yes, I bear you, Louis." 

"And do you mean to obey me? By G — , you 
Mhall obey me. Eemember tbis, tbat I lay my positive 
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Order npon jq% tLat you shall not see Colonel Osbome 
agaiii. You do uot Ituow it, perhaps, but you are al- 
ready forfeiting your reputation as an honest woman, 
and bringing diajg^race upon me by your familiarity 
witli Colonel Osborne.*' 

"Oll, Louis, do not say that!" said Nora. 

"^You had better let bim speak it all at once," said 
Emily. 

"I bave aaid wliat I have got to say. It is now 
only necessary tliat you should give me your solemn 
asBurance tliat you will obey me." 

**If you haye said all that you have to say, per- 
liapa you wül listen to me," said bis wife. 

*'I will Hüten to nothing tili you have given me 
your proralse,'' 

"Then I certaiiily shall not give it you." 

"Dear Emily, pray, pray do what he teils you," 
said Nora. 

"Bhe has yet to leam that it is her duty to do as 
I teil her," said Trevelyan. "And because she is 
obstinate, and will not leam from those who know 
better than her seif what a woman may do, and what 
Hhe may not^ she will ruin herseif, and destroy my 
liappiness," 

''I knov that you have destroyed my happiness by 
your uureasonable jealousy," said the wife. "Have 
you considered what I must feel in having such words 
addressed to me by my husband? If I am fit to be 
told that I must promiae not to see any man living, I 
canuot be fit to be any man^s wife." Then she burst 
oüt into an hystertcal iit of tears, and in this condition 
she got out of the carriage, entered her house, and 
hurded up to her owu room. 
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"Indeed, she has not been to blame," 8aid Nora to 
Treyelyan on the staircase. 

"Why has there been a secret kept from me be- 
tween her and tliis man; and that too, after I had 
cautioned her against being intimate with him? I am 
ßony that she should sufiTer; but it is better that she 
should snffer a little now, than that we should both 
suffer much by-and-by." 

Nora endeavoured to explain to him the truth 
about the committee, and Colonel Osbome's promised 
influence, and the reason why there was to be a secret. 
But ehe was too much in a hurry to get to her sister 
to make the matter piain, and he was too much angered 
to listen to her. He shook bis head when she spoke 
of Colonel Osbome's dislike to have bis name men- 
tioned in connection with the matter. "All the world 
knows it," he said with scomful laughter. 

It was in vain that Nora endeavoured to explain 
to him that though all the world might know it, Emily 
herseif had only heard of the proposition as a thing 
quite nnsettled, as to which nothing at present should be 
spoken openly. It was in vain to endeavour to make 
peace on that night. Nora hunied up to her sister, 
and found that the hysterical tears had again given 
place to anger. She would not see her husband, unless 
he would beg her pardon; and he would not see her 
unless she would give the promise he demanded. And 
the husband and wife did not see each other again on 
that night. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Ungh ^taubury. 
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It liÄB beeil alreadj ßtated tliat Nora Roiflrley was 
not quite so weil disposed ns perhaps she ortglif to bava 
beeil j to fall in love with tbe Honourable Cbarlei Glas- 
cock, tbere baving come upon her tbe habit of com- 
parmg hiia with another gentleman whenever tliia duty 
(if faUiog in love with Mr. Glascock was exacted from 
her That other gentleman was one with whom she 
knew that it was quite out of the questioii that she 
should fall in love, becanse he had not a BhilUiii^ in 
the World; and the other gentleman was eqnally aware 
that it was not open to him to fall in love witb Nora 
Howley— for the sanie reason. In regard to such 
mattere Nora Howley had been properly broiight up, 
having been made to iinderstand by the best and moj^t 
caiitions of mothers^ that in that matter of falling in 
love it was abaolutely necessary that bread and cbeese 
shoiüd be conaidered, **Homance is a very pretty 
thing," Lady Kowley had been wont to say to her 
daughters, "and I don't think life would he worth 
having witb out a little of it. I shonld be very sorry 
U* think that eitber of ray girls would marry a nian 
only becanse be had money. But you can't even be 
romantie without something to eat and drink/^ Nora 
thoronghly underatood all this, and being well aware 
that her fortune in the world, if it ever was to be 
made at all, could only be made by marriage, bad laid 
dowB for herself certain hard lines, — lines intended to 
he as fast as they were hard. Let what might corae 
to her in tbe way of likings and dislikingSj let the 
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temptation to her be ever so strong, she would never 
allow her heart to rest on a man who, if he should ask 
her to be his wife, would not have the means of sup- 
porting her. There were many, she knew, who would 
condemn such a resolntion as cold, seMsh, and heart- 
less. She heard people sajing so dailj. She read in 
books that it ought to be so regarded. But she de- 
clared to herseif that she would respect the judgment 
neither of the people nor of the books. To be poor 
alone, to have to Uve without a husband, to look for- 
ward to a life in which there would be nothing of a 
career, aknoet nothing to do, to await the vacuity of 
an existence in which she would be useful to no one, 
was a destiny which she could teach herseif to endure, 
because it might probablj be forced upon her by ne- 
cessity. Were her father to die there would hardly be 
bread for that female flock to eat. As it was, she was 
eating the bread of a man in whose house she was no 
more ihan a visitor. The lot of a woman, as she often 
told herseif, was wretched, nnfortunate, ahnost degrad- 
ing. For a woman such as herseif there was no path 
open to her energy, other than that of getting a hus- 
band. Nora Bowley thought of all this tili she was 
almost sick of the prospect of her life, — especially sick 
of it when she was told with much authority by the 
Lady Milboroughs of her acquaintance, that it was her 
bounden duty to fall in love with Mr. Glascock. As 
to falling in love with Mr. Glascock, she had not as 
yet qtdte made up her mind. There was so much to 
be Said on that side of the question, if such faUing in 
love oould only be made possible. But she had quite 
made up her mind that she would never fall in love 
with a poor man. In spite, however, of all that, she 
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[ feit herseif compelled to make comparisons betweeu 

I Mr. Glascock and one Mr. Hugh Stanbury, a geiitlemaii 

who had not a Shilling. 

Mr. Hugh Stanbury had been at coUege the most 

intimate friend of Louis Trevelyan, and at Oxford had 

1 been, in spite of Trevelyan's successes, a bigger man 

than his friend. Stanbury had not taken so higli a 

degree as Trevelyan, — indeed had not gone out in 

honours at all. He had done little for the credit of 

his College, and had never put himself in the way of 

wrapping himself up for life in the scanty lambswool 

of a fellowship. But he had won for himself repntfl,- 

tion as a clever Speaker, as a man who had leanied 

much that College tutors do not profess to teaob, as a 

[ hard-headed, ready-witted fellow, who, having the world 

i as an oyster before him, which it was necmmry tbat 

I he should open, would certainly find either a knife or 

1 a sword with which to open it. 

[ Immediately on leaving College he had conie to 

town, and had entered himself at Lincoln's Inn. Now, 
at the time of our story, he was a barrister of four 
years' standing, but had never yet made a gdnea. Hc 
had never made a guinea by his work as a barrister, 
and was beginning to doubt of himself wheth er lie cver 
would do so. Not, as he knew well, that guinea.s are 
generally made with ease by barristers of four ycarfi' 
Standing, but because, as he said to his frienda, he did 
I not see his way to the knack of it. He did not know 

an attomey in the world, and could not conceive Low 
any attomey should ever be induced to apply to him 
for legal aid. He had done his work of leaming his 
trade about as well as other young men, but liad had 
no means of distinguishing himself within ^his reachi 
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He went the Western Circuit because liis aunt, old 
Miss Stanbury, lived at Exeter, but, as he declared of 
himself, had he had another aunt Hving at York, he 
would have had nothing whatsoever to guide him in 
bis choice. He sat idle in the courts, and hated him- 
self for so sitting. So it had been with him for two 
years without any consolation or additional bürden 
from other employment than that of bis profession. 
After that, by some chance, he had become acquainted 
with the editor of the Daily Record, and by degrees 
had taken to the writing of articles. He had been 
told by all his friends, and especially by Trevelyan, 
that if he did this, he might as well seil his gown and 
wig. , He declared, in reply, that he had no objection 
to seil his gown and wig. He did not see how he 
should ever make more money out of £hem than he 
would do by such sale. But for the articles which he 
wrote, he received instant payment, a process which he 
found to be most consolatory, most comfortable, and, 
as he Said to Trevelyan, as warm to him as a blanket 
in winter. 

Trevelyan, who was a year younger than Stanbury, 
had taken upon himself to be very angry. He pro- 
fessed that he did not think much of the trade of a 
Journalist, and told Stanbury that he was sinking from 
the highest to almost the lowest business by which an 
educated man and a gentleman could eam his bread. 
Stanbury had simply replied that he saw some bread 
on the one side, but none on the other; and that bread 
from some side was indispensable to him. Then there 
had come to be that famous war between Great Britain 
and the republic of Patagonia, and Hugh Stanbury had 
been sent out as a special correspondent by the editor 
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and proprietor of tlm Daily Record. His letters had 
been much read, and had called up a great deal of 
newspaper pugnacity. He had made important State- 
ments which had been flatly denied, and found to be 
ntterly false; wliich again had been warmly reasserted 
aod proved to be mo«t remarkably true to the letter. 
In this way the correspondence, and he as its author, 
becatne so mnch talked about that, on his return to 
England, he did actually seil his gown and wig and 
declare to his friends^^ — and to Trevelyan among the 
number, — that he intended to look to joumalism for 
hifl fotnre career- 

He bad been often at the house in Curzon Street 
in the earliest happy days of his friend's marriage, and 
had thna become acquainted, — intimately acquainted, — 
with Kora Eowley. And now again, since his retum 
from Patagonia^ tbat acquaintance had been renewed. 
Quite lately, since the actual sale of that wig and 
gown bad been effected, he had not been there so fre- 
quently as before^ becanse Trevelyan had expressed 
his Indignation almost too openly. 

'*That auch a man as you should be so faint- 
hearted/' Trevelyan had said, "is a thing that I can 
not nnderstand*^' 

*'r8 a man faint-hearted when he finds it improbable 
that he ehall be able to leap his horse over a honse." 

"What you had to do, had been done by hundreds 
before you," 

**What I had t^ do has never yet been done by 
any man," replied Stanbury. "I had to live npon no- 
thiiig tili the lucky hour should strike." 

"I think you have been cowardly," said Trevelyan. 

Even this had made no quarrel between the two 
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men; but Stanbury had expressed bimself annoyed by 
bis friend's language, and partly on tbat account, and 
partly perbaps on another, had stayed^away from 
Curzon Street. As Nora Rowley bad made comparisons 
about bim, so bad be made comparisons about ber. He 
bad owned to bimself tbat bad it been possible tbat be 
sbould marry, be would willingly entmst bis bappiness 
to Miss Rowley. And be bad tbougbt once or twice 
tbat Trevelyan bad wisbed tbat sncb an arrangement 
migbt be made at some future day. Trevelyan bad 
always been mucb more sanguine in expecting success 
for bis friend at tbe Bar, tban Stanbury bad been for 
bimself. It migbt well be tbat sucb a man as Trevelyan 
migbt tbink tbat a clever rising barrister would be an 
excellent bnsband for bis sister-in-law, but tbat a man 
eaming a precarious living as a writer for a penny 
paper would be by no means so desirable a connection. 
Stanbury, as be tbougbt of tbis, declared to bimself 
tbat be would not care two straws for Trevelyan in 
tbe matter, if be could see bis way witbout other im- 
pediments. But tbe otber impediments were tbere in 
sucb strengtb and numbers as to make bim feel tbat 
it could not bave been intended by Fate tbat be sbould 
take to bimself a wife. Altbougb tbose letters of bis 
to tbe Daily Record bad been so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful, be had never yet been able to eam by writing 
above twenty-five or tbirty pounds a month. If tbat 
migbt be continued to bim be could live upon it bim- 
self; but, even with bis moderate views, it would not 
suffice for bimself and family. 

He had told Trevelyan tbat wbile living as an ex- 
pectant barrister be had no means of subsistence. In 
tbis, as Trevelyan knew, be was not strictly correct. 
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Tkere waa an allowance of ^^100 ß, year Coming to 
him from the aunt whose residence at Exeter had in- 
duced liim to devote himself to the Western Circuit. 
His father liad been a clergyman with a small liviag 
iD DevonsMre^ and had now been dead some fifteen 
years, His motber and two sisters were still living in 
ii small cottage io his late father's parish, on the in- 
tereat of the money arising from a life insnrance. 
Some pittance from si^cty to seventy pounds a year 
was all tbey had among them. But there was a rieh 
annt^ Miss Stanbury, to whom had come considerable 
wealth in a manner most romantic, — the little tale 
shall be told befote this larger tale is completed,^ — 
and this annt had nndertaken to educate and place 
Dut in the world her nephew Hugh. So Hugh had 
been sent to Harrow, and then to Oxford, — where he 
bad miicli diiipleased his aunt by not accomplishing 
great tbinga, — and then had been set down to make 
hl 3 fortnne aä a harrist er in London, with an allowance 
of ,£100 a year, hin aunt having paid, moreover, cer- 
tain feeB for entrancßi tuition, and the like. The very 
honr in wliich Miss Stanbury leamed that her nephew 
was wrJting for a penny newspaper she sent off a dis- 
patch to teil liiin that he must give np her or the penny 
paper- He replied by saying that he feit himself 
called upon to earn hts bread in the only line from 
which, as it seemed to him, bread would be forth- 
coming. By retum of post he got another letter to 
Bay that lie might dmw for the quarter then becoming 
due, but that that would be the lÄst. And it was the 
last. 

Stanbury made an ineffectual effort to induce his 
aunt to make over the allowance, — or at least a part 
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of it, — to his mother and sisters, but the old lady paid 
no attention whatever to the request She never had 
given, and at that moment did not intend to give, a 
ghilling to the widow and daughters of he^ brother. 
Nor did she intend, or had she ever intended, to leave 
a Shilling of her money to Hugh Stanbury, — as she 
had very often told him. The money was, at her 
death, to go back to the people from whom it had 
come to her. 

When Nora Eowley made those comparisons be- 
tween Mr. Hngh Stanbury and Mr. Charles Glascock, 
they were always wound up very much in favonr of 
the briefless barrister. It was not that he was the 
handsomer man, for he was by no means handsome, 
nor was he the bigger man, for Mr. Glascock was six 
feet tall; nor was he better dressed, for Stanbury was 
untidy rather than otherwise in his outward person. 
Nor had he any air of fashion or special grace to re- 
commend him, for he was undoubtedly an awkward- 
mannered man. fiut there was a glance of sunshine 
in his eye, and a sweetness in the curl of his mouth 
when he smiled, which made Nora feel that it would 
have been all up with her had she not made so very 
0trong a law for her own guidance. Stanbury was a 
man about five feet ten, with Shoulders more than 
broad in proportion, stout limbed, rather awkward of 
hl» gait, with large feet and hands, with soft wavy 
light hair, with light grey eyes, with a broad, but by 
no means ugly, nose. His mouth and lips were large, 
and he rarely showed his teeth. He wore no other 
heard than whiskers, which he was apt to cut away 
ibrough heaviness of his band in shaving, tili Nora 
louged to bid him be more carefuL "He doesn't care 
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wtat iort of a guy he makes of himself ," she once 
Said to her Hjster, almost angrily. "He is a j^laiii man, 
aiid he knows it," Emily had replied. Mr. Trevelyan 
wna doubtleäs a handsome man, and it waa ahnoat ou 
Nora^s tongue to say so mething ill-natured on the süh- 
ject Hu^h Stanburj i^as reputed to be somewhat hot 
in äpirit and mannet. He would be very sage in 
argnment, pounding down his ideas on politios, re* 
ligion, or social life with his fist as well as liiö voiüg. 
He was quick, perhaps, n.t making antipatbies, and 
quick, too, in making fricndships; impressionable, de- 
monstrative, eager, rapid in his movements, — some- 
times to the great detriment of his shins and knuckles; 
and he poäseBsed the sweetest temper that was ever 
given to a man for the blessing of a woman. This 
was the man hetween whom and Mr. Glasco^ck Nora 
Eowley formd it tu be impossible not to make com- 
pariBona. 

On the very day after Lady Milborough'ö dinner 
party Stanbnry overtook Trevelyan in the street, and 
askcd his friend where he was going e astward. 
Trevelyan was on his way to call apon his lawyer, 
and Said so. But he did not say why he was going 
to his lawyer. He had sent to his wife by Nora that 
moming to know whether she would make to bim the 
promise he required. The only answer which Nora 
could draw from her sister was a counter question, 
demanding whether he would ask her pardon for the 
in Jury ho had done her. Nora had been most eager, 
most anxioua^ most conciliatory as a measenger; but 
HO good had come of these messages, and Trevelyan 
had gone forth to teil all his trouble to his family 
lawyer. Old Mr. Bideawhile had been his father'a 

4* 
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ancient and esteemed Mend, and he could teil things 
to Mr. Bideawhile which he could not bring himself to 
teil to any other living man; and he could generally 
condescend to ticcept Mr. Bideawhile's advice, know- 
ing that his father before him had been goided by the 
same. 

"But you are out of your way for Lincoln's Inn 
Fields," Said Stanbuiy. 

"I have to call at Twining's. And where are you 
going?" 

"I have been three times round St James's Park 
to collect my thoughts," said Stanbury, "and now I^m 
on my way to the Daily R, 250, Fleet Street. It is 
my custom of an afternoon. I am prepared to in* 
Btruct the British public of to-morrow on any subject, 
as per order, from the downfall of a European com- 
pact to the price of a London mutton chop." 

"I suppose there is nothing more to be said about 
it," said TVevelyan, after a pause. 

"Not another word. How should there be? Aunt 
Jemima has already drawn tight the purse strings, and 
it would soon be the casual ward in eamest if it were 
not for the Daüy R God bless the Daily R Only 
think what a thing it is to have all subjects open to 
one, from the destinies of France to the profit proper 
to a butcher." 

"If youlikeit!" 

"I do like it. It may not be altogether honest I 
donH know what is. But it^s fL deal honester than de- 
fending thieves and bamboosling juries. How is your 
wife?" 

"She's pretty well, thank you." 
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Stanbury knew at once £rom the tone of bis 
Mend^s voice tbat there was sometbing wrong. 

"And Louis tbe less?" he said, asking after Tre- 
velyan'ö child. 

"He's aU rigbt." 

"And Miss Eowlej? Wlien one begins one's in- 
quiries one is bound to go tbrougb tbe wbole family/^ 

"Miss Rowley is pretty well," said Trevelyan. 

Previously to tbis, Trevelyan wben speaking of 
bis sister-in-law to Stanbury, bad always called ber 
Nora, and bad been wont to speak of ber as tbougb 
sbe were almost as mucb tbe friend of one of tbem as 
of tbe otber. Tbe cbange of tone on tbis occasion 
was in trutb occasioned by tbe sadness of tbe man's 
tbougbts in reference to bis wife, but Stanbury at- 
tributed it to anotber cause. "He need not be afraid 
of me," be said to bimself, "and at least be sbould not 
sbow me tbat be is." Tben tbey parted, Trevelyan 
going into Twining^s bank, and Stanbury passing on 
towards tbe office of tbe Daily R 

Stanbury bad in trutb been altogetber mistaken as 
to tbe State of bis friend's mind on tbat morning. 
Trevelyan, altbougb be bad according to bis custom, 
put in a Word in condemnation of tbe newspaper line 
of life, was at tbe moment tbinking wbetber be would 
not teil all bis trouble to Hugb Stanbury. He knew 
tbat be sbould not find anywbere, not even in Mr. 
Bideawbüe, a more friendly 6r more trustwortby 
lis^ener. Wben Kora Bowley's name bad been men- 
tioned, be bad not tbougbt of ber. He bad simply 
repeated tbe name witb the usual answer. He was at 
the moment cautioning bimself against a confidence 
which after all migbt not be necessary, and wbich on 



^^ 
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tht« oocasion was not made. When one is in trouble ! 
U i» H great ease to teil one's trouble to a firiend; but 
tUen one should always wash one's dirty linen at 
hoine. The latter conaideration prevailed, and Tre- 
volyan allowed bis friend to go on witbont burdening 
lilm witb the etory of tbat domestic qnarreL Nor did 
he on that occasion teil it to Mr. Bideawhile; for Mr. 
BIdeawhile was not fonnd at bis Chambers. 

CHAPTER V. 

Sbewing how the Qnairel progressed. 

Trbvbltan got back to bis own bonse at about 
tliree, and on going into the übrary, fonnd on bis table 
a lettcr to bim addressed in bis wife's handwriting. 
He opened it quickly, boping to find tbat promise 
whicb he had demanded, and resolving tbat if it were 
made he would at once become affectionate, yielding, 
and gentle to bis wife. But there was not a word 
written by bis wife within the envelope. It contained 
nimply another letter, already opened, addressed to 
lier. Thifl letter bad been brought up to her during 
her huflband^s absence from the bouse, and was as'fol- 
low«; — 

''Acrobats, Thursday. 

"De AR Emily, 
"I have just come from the Colonial Office. It 
In all settled, and Sir M. bas been sent for. Of course, 
you will teil T. now. "Yours, F. O." 

The letter was, of course, from Golonel Osbome, 
and Mr«. Trevelyan, wben she received it, had bad 
great doubts whether she would enclose it to her lius- 
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band opened or unopened. She had bitherto refused 
to make the promise wbicb ber busband exacted, but 
nevertheless , ahe was minded to obey bim. Had be 
included in bis demand any requirement tbat sbe 
sboiild receive no letter from Colonel Osborne, sbe 
would not have opened tbis one. But notbing bad 
been aaid about letters, and sbe would not sbew ber- 
self to be afraid. So sbe read tbe note, and tben sent 
it down to be put on Mr. Trevelyan's table in an en- 
Yelope address sed to bim. 

"If he is jiot altogetber blinded, it will sbow bim 
bow cnielly be bas wronged me," said sbe to ber 
sister, Sho waji sitting at tbe time witb ber boy in 
her lap, telling herseif tbat tbe cbild's features were in 
all respects tbe very same as bis fatber's, and tbat, 
come what come migbt, tbe cbild sbould always be 
taugbt by ber to love and respect bis fatber. And 
tben tbere came a bomble tbought. What if tbe cbild 
sbould be taken away from ber? If tbis quarrel, out 
of wbicb sbe saw no present mode of escape, were to 
lead to a Reparation between ber and ber busband, 
would not tbe law, and tbe judges, and tbe courts, and 
all tbe Lady Milborougbs of tbeir Joint acquaintance 
ioto the bargain, say tbat tbe cbild sbould go witb bis 
fatber? The judges, and tbe courts, and tbe Lady 
Milhoroughs would, of course, say tbat sbe was tbe 
flinner. And what could sbe do witbout ber boy? 
Would not any bumility, any grovelling in tbe dust be 
better for her tban tbat? "It is a very poor tbing to 
be a woman/^ sbe said to ber sister. 

*^It is perbaps better tban being a dog," said Nora; 
" but, of course, we can't compare ourselves to men." 

*'It would be better to be a dog. One wouldn't be 
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made to suffer so mucli. When a puppy is taken away 
from its mother, she is bad enough for a few days, but 
ehe gets over it in a week." There was a pause then 
for a few moments. Nora knew well which way rao 
the current of her sister's thoughts, and had nothing 
at the present moment which she could say on that 
subject. "It is very hard for a woman to know what 
to do," continued Emily, "but if she is to marry, I 
think she had better marry a fool. After all, a fool 
generally knows that he is a fool, and will trust some 
one, though he may not trust his wife." 

"I will never wittingly marry a fool," said Nora. 

"You will marry Mr. Glascock, of course. I don't 
say that he is a fool; but I do not think he has that 
kind of strength which shows itself in perversity." 

"If he asked me, I should not have him; — and he 
will never ask me." 

"He will ask you, and, of course, you'U take him. 
Why not? You can't be otherwise than a woman. 
And you must marry. And tliis man is a gentleman, 
and will be a peer. There is nothing on earth against 
him, except that he does not set the Thames on fire. 
Louis intends to set the Thames on fire some day, and 
see what comes of it." 

"All the same, I shall not marry Mr. Glascock. 
A woman can die, at any rate," said Nora. 

"No, she can^t. A woman must be decent; and 
to die of want is very indecent. She can't die, and 
she mustn't be in want, and she oughtn't to be a 
bürden. I suppose it was thought necessary that every 
man should have two to choose from; and therefore 
there are so many more of us than the world wants. 
I wonder whether you'd mind taking that down-stairs 
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to bis table? I don't like to send it by the servant; 
and I don't want to go myself." 

Then Nora bad taken tbe letter down, and left it 
wbere Louis Trevelyan would be sure to find it. 

He did find it, and was sorely disappointed wben 
be perceived that it contained no word from bis wife 
to bimself. He opened Colonel Osborne's note, and 
read it, and became, as be did so, almost more angry 
tban before. Wbo was tbis man tbat be sbould dare 
to address anotber man's wife as "Dear Emily?" At 
tbe moment Trevelyan remembered well enougb tbat 
be bad beard tbe man so call bis wife, tbat it bad 
been done openly in bis presence, and bad not given 

I bim a tbougbt. But Lady Itowley and Sir Marmaduke 

bad tben been present also; and tbat man on tbat 

I occasion bad been tbe old friend of tbe old fatber, and 

I not tbe would-be young friend of tbe young daugbter. 

Trevelyan could bardly reason about it, but feit tbat 
wbereas tbe one was not improper, tbe otber was 
grossly impertinent and even wicked. And tben, 
again, bis wife, bis Emily, was to sbow to bim, to ber 
busband, or was not to sbow to bim, tbe letter wbicb 
sbe received from tbis man, tbe letter in wbicb sbe 
was addressed as "Dear Emily," according to tbis 
man^s judgment and wisb, and not according to bis 
judgment and wisb, — not according to tbe judgment 
and wisb of bim wbo was ber busband, ber lord, and ber 
master! "Of course, you will teil T. now." Tbis 
was intolerable to bim. It made bim feel tbat be was 

' to be regarded as second, and tbis man to be re- 

garded as first. And tben be began to recapitulate 
aU the good tbings be bad done for bis wife, and all 
the caoses wbicb be bad given her for gratitude. Had 
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he not taken her to his bosom, and bestowed upon her 
the half of all that he had, simply for herself, asking^ 
for nothing more than her love? He had possessed 
money, position, a name, — all that makes life worth 
having. He had found her in a remote comer of the 
World, with no fortune, with no advantages of family 
or social standing, — so circnmstanced that anj friend 
would have wamed him against snch a marriage; but, 
he had given her his heart, and his band, and his 
hoase, and had asked for nothing in return bat that 
he should be all in all to her, — that he should be her 
one god upon earth. And he had done more even 
than this. "Bring jovlt sister," he had said. "The 
house shall be big enough for her also, and she shall 
be my sister as well as yours." Who had ever done 
more for a woman, or shown a more absolute con- 
fidence? And now what was the retum he received? 
She was not contented with her one god upon earth, 
but must make to herseif other gods, — another god, 
and that too out of a lump of the basest claj to be 
found around her. He thought that he could remember 
to have heard it said in early days, long before he 
himself had had an idea of marrying, that no man 
nhould look for a wife from among the tropics, that 
women educated amidst the languors of those sunny 
climes rarely came to possess those high ideas of con- 
jugal duty and feminine truth which a man should 
regard as the first requisites of a good wife. As he 
thought of all this, he almost regretted that he had 
ever visited the Mandarins, or ever heard the name 
of Sir Marmaduke Rowley. 

He should have nourished no such thoughts in his 
lioiut. He had, indeed, been generous to his wife 
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and to hls TPife's family; but we may almost say that 
the mau who is really generous in such matters is nn- 
conscioiis öf hiß own generosity. The giver who gives 
tta most, gives, and does not know that he gires. 
And had not she given too? In that matter of giving 
hetween a man and his wife, if each gives all, the two 
Are ec[ual, let the things given be what they may! 
King Coj>hetua did nothing for his beggar maid, un- 
lefls ahe were to him, after he had married her, as royal 
& queen as tbough he had taken her £rom the oldest 
stock of reigning families then extant. Trevelyan 
knew all thia Idmself, — had said so to himself a score 
of times^ thoTigh not probably in spoken words or 
formed sentences. But, that all was equal between 
bimself and the wife of his bosom, had been a thing 
ascertained by him as a certainty. There was no debt 
of gratitnde from her to him which he did not acknow- 
ledge to e:si3t also as from him to her. But yet, in 
hia anger, he could not keep himself from thinking of 
the gifts he had showered upon her. And he had been, 
waHi would ever be, if she would only allow it, so true 
to herf He had selected no other friend to take her 
place in his Councils! There was no "dear Mary" or 
"dear Augusta" with whom he had secrets to be kept 
from hia wife. When there arose with him any ques- 
tion of interest^ — question of interest such as was this 
of the retum of Sir Marmaduke to her, — he would 
fihow it in all its bearings to his wife. He had his 
Becreta too, but his secrets had all been made secrets 
for her ako. There was not a woman in the world 
in whose Company he took special delight in her ab- 
aence. 

And if there had been, how tnuch less would have 
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been her groimd of complaint? Let a man liave anj 
such fiiendshipB, — ^what firiencbhips he may, — he does 
not diflgrace hi8 wife. He feit himself to be so tme of 
heart that he desired no such Mendships; bat for a 
man indolging in such firiendships there might be ex- 
cuse. Even though a man be false, a woman is not 
shamed and brought unto the dust before all the world. 
Bot the slightest romour on a woman's name is a load 
of infamj on her husband's Shoulders. It was not 
enough for Caesar that bis wife should be true; it was 
necessary to Caesar that she should not even be 
suspected. Treyelyan told himself that he suspe^ed 
bis wife of no sin. God forbid that it should ever 
come to that, both for bis sake and for hers; and, 
aboYe all, for the sake of that boj who was so dear to 
them both! But there would be die vile whispers, and 
dir^ slanders would be dropped firom enyious tongues 
into envious ears, and minds prone to evil would think 
evil of him and of bis. Had not Lady Milborough 
alreadj cautioned him? Oh, that he shoidd have lived 
to have been cautioned about bis wife; — that he should 
be told that ejes outside had looked into the sacred 
shrine of bis heart and seen that things there were 
£sita]ly amiss! And jet Lady Milborough was quite 
right Had he not in bis band at this moment a docu- 
ment that proved her to be right? ''Dear Emily!'' He 
iook this note and crushed it in bis fist and then pulled 
it into firagmentSw 

But what should he do? There was, first of all 
oonsiderations, the dufj which he owed to bis wife, and 
the loTe whidi he iMure her. That she was ignorant 
and innocent he was sure; but then she was so con- 
tumacious that he hardly knew how to take a step in 
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the direction of guarding her from the effects of her 
ignorance, and maintaining for her the advantages of 
her innoeence. He was her master, and she must know 
that he was her master. But how was he to proceed 
when she refased to obej the plainest and most neces- 
sary command which he laid npon her? Let a man 
be ever so mneh his wife's master, he cannot maintain 
his masterdom by any power which the law places in 
his hands. He had asked his wife for a promise of 
obedienee, and she would not give it to him! What 
was he to do next? He conld, no donbt, — at least he 
thonght so, — ^keep the man from her presence. He 
eould Order the servant not to admit the man, and the 
servant would, doubtless, obey him. Bnt to what a 
eondition would he then have been broughtl Would 
not the World then be over for him, — over for him as 
the husband of a wife whom he could not love unless 
he respected her? Better that there should be no such 
World, than call in the aid of a servant to guard the 
conduct of his wife! 

As he thought of it all it seemed to him that if she 
would not obey him, and give him this promise, they 
must be separated. He would not live with her, he 
would not give her the privileges of his wife, if she 
refused to render to him the obedienee which was his 
privilege. The more he thought of it, the more con- 
vinced he was that he ought not to yield to her. Let 
her once yield to him, and then his tendemess should 
begin, and there should be no limit to it. But he 
would not see her tili she had yielded. He would not 
see her; and if he should find äiat she did see Colonel 
Osbome, then he would teil her that she could no 
longer dwell under the same roof with him. 
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Bis resolution on these points was very strong, and 
yet there came over him a feeling that it was his dntj 
to be genüe. There was a feeling also that that priv- 
ilege of receiving obedience, which was so indubitablj 
his own, conld onlj be maintained by certain wise 
practices on his part in which gentleness mnst pre- 
dominate. Wives are bound to obey their hnsbands, 
bat obedienoe cannot be exacted firom wives, as it may 
from servants, by aid of law and with penalties, or as 
firom a horse, by pnnishments and manger cnrtailments. 
A man shonld be master in his own house, bat he 
shoold make his masteiy palatable, eqaitable, smooth, 
soft to the toach, a thing almost onfelt How was he 
to do all this now, when he had already given an order 
to which obedience had been refdsed onless ander cer- 
tain stipalations, — ^an agreement with which woold be 
degradation to him? He had pointed oat to his wife 
her daty, and she had said she woald do her daty as 
pointed oat, on condition that he woald heg her par- 
don for having pointed it oat! This he coald not and 
woald not do. Let the heavens fall, — and the falling 
of the heavens in this case was a Separation between 
him and his wife, — ^bat he woald not consent to sach 
injostice as that! 

Bat what was he to do at this moment, — especially 
with reference to that note which he had destroyed. 
At lost he resolved to write to his wife, and he con- 
seqaently did write and send to her the following 
letter: — 

"May 4. 

**Dbarest Emily, 
"If Golouel Osborne shoald write to yoa again, it 
will be better that yoa should not open his letter. As 
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you know bis handwriting you will have no difficulty 
in so arranging. Should any further letter come from 
Colonel Osbome addressed to you, you had better put 
it mider cover to me, and take no notice of it your- 
self. 

"I shall dine at the club to-day. We were to bave 
gone to Mrs. Peacock's in tbe evening. You bad better 
write a line to say tbat we sball not be there. I am 
very sorry tbat Nora sbould lose ber evening. Pray 
tbink very carefuUy over wbat I bave asked of you/ 
My request to you is, tbat you sball give me a promise 
tbat you will not willingly see Colonel Osbome again. 
Of course you will understand tbat tbis is not supposed 
to extend to accidental meetings, as to wbicb, sbould 
tbey occur, — and tbey would be sure to occur, — you 
would find tbat tbey would be wbolly unnoticed by 
me. 

"But I must request tbat you will comply witb my 
wisb in tbis matter. If you will send for me I will go 
to you instantly, and after one word from you to tbe 
desired effect, you will find tbat tbere will be no re- 
currence by me to a subject so bateful. As I bave 
done, and am doing wbat I tbink to be rigbt, I cannot 
stultify myself by saying tbat I tbink I bave been 
wrong. 

"Yours always, dearest Emily, 
"Witb tbe most tborougb love, 

"Louis Trevelyan." 

Tbis letter he bimself put on bis wife's dressing- 
room table, and tben be went out to bis club. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Shewing bow Reconciliation was made. 

"Look at that," said Mrs. Trevelyan, when her 
sister came into her room about an hour before dinner- 
time. Nora read the letter, and then asked her sister 
what she meant to do. "I have written to Mrs. Peacock. 
I don't know what eise I can do. It is very hard 
npon you, — ^that you shonld have been kept at home. 
Bnt I don't suppose Mr. Glascock would have been at 
Mrs. Peacock's." 

"And what eise will you do, Emily?" 

"Nothing; — simply live deserted and forlom tili he 
shall choose to find his wits again. There is nothing 
eise that a woman can do. If he chooses to dine at 
his club every day I can't help it. We must put 
off all the engagements, and that will be hard upon 
you." 

"Don't talk about me. It is too terrible to think 
that there should be such a quarrel." 

"What can I do? Have I been wrong?" 

"Simply do what he teils you, whether it is wrong 
or right If it*s right, it ought to be done, and if it's 
wrong, it will not be your fault." 

"That's very easily said, and it sounds logical; but 
you must know it's unreasonable." 

"I don't care about reason. He is your husband, 
and if he wishes it you should do it. And what will 
be the härm? You don't mean to see Colonel Osbome 
any more. You have already said that he's not to be 
admitted." 

"I have said that nobody is to be admitted. Louis 
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has driven me to that. How can I look the servant 
in the face and teil him that any special gentleman is 
not to be admitted to see me? Oh dear! oh dear! 
have I done anything to deserve it? Was ever so 
monstrons an accusation made against any woman! If 
•it were not for my boy, I would defy him to do bis 
worst." 

On the day foUowing Nora again became a mes- 
senger between the husband and wife, and before 
dinner-time a reconciliation had been effected. Of 
course the wife gave way at last; and of course she 
gave way so cunningly that the husband received none 
of the gratification which he had expected in her sur- 
render. "Teil him to come " Nora had urged. "Of 
course he can come if he pleases," Emily had replied. 
Then Nora had told Louis to come, and Louis had 
demanded whether, if he did so, the promise which he 
exacted would be given. It is to be feared that Nora 
perverted the truth a little; but if ever such perversion 
may be forgiven, forgiveness was due to her. If they 
could only be brought together, she was sure that there 
would be a reconciliation. They were brought together, 
and there was a reconciliation. 

"Dearest Emily, I am so glad to come to you," 
Said the husband, Walking up to his wife in their bed- 
room, and taking her in his arms. 

"I have been very unhappy, Louis, for the last two 
days," said she, very gravely, — retuming his kiss, but 
retuming it somewhat coldly. 

We have both been unhappy, I am sure," said he. 
Then he paused that the promise might be made to 
him. He had certainly understood that it was to be 
made without reserve, — as an act on her part which 
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she liad fully consented to perform. But she stood 
silent, with one band on the dressing table, looking 
away from bim, very beautiful, and dignilied too, in 
ber manner; but not, as far as be could judge, eitber 
repentant or snbmissive. "Nora said tbat you would 
make me tbe promise wbicb I ask from you." * 

"I cannot tbink, Louis, bow you can want sucb a 
promise from me." 

"I tbink it rigbt to ask it; I do indeed." 

"Can you imagine tbat I sball ever willingly see 
tbis gentleman again after wbat bas occurred? It will 
be for you to teil tbe servant. I do not know bow I 
can do tbat. But, as a matter of course, I will en- 
courage no person to come to your bouse of wbom you 
disapprove. It would be exactly tbe same of any man 
or of any woman." 

"Tbat is all tbat I ask." 

"I am surprised tbat you sbould barve tbougbt it 
necessary to make any formal request in tbe matter. 
Your Word was quite sufficient. Tbat you sbould find 
cause of complaint in Colonel Osbome's Coming bere 
is of course a di£Perent tbing." 

"Quite a different tbing," said be. 

"I cannot pretend to understand eitber your motives 
or your fears. I do not understand tbem. My own 
self-respect prevents me from supposing it to be pos- 
sible tbat you bave attributed an evil tbougbt to me." 

"Indeed, indeed, I never bave," said tbe bus- 
band. 

"Tbat I can assure you I regard £^s a matter of 
course," said tbe wife. 

"But you know, Emily, tbe way in wbicb tbe world 
talks." . 
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"The World! And do you regard the world, 
Louis?" 

"Lady Milborough, I believe, spoke to yonrself." 

**Lady Milborough! No, she did not speak to me. 
She began to do so, bnt I was careful to silence her at 
dnce. From you, Louis, I am bound to hear what- 
ever you may choose to say to me; but I will not hear 
from any other lips a Single word that may be in- 
jurious to your honour." This she said very quietly, 
with much dignity, and he feit that he had better not 
answer her. She had given him the promise which he 
had demanded, and he began to fear that if he pushed 
the matter further she might go back even from that 
amount of Submission. So he kissed her again, and 
had the boy brought into the room, and by the time 
that he went to dress for dinner he was able, at any 
rate, to seem to be well pleased. 

"Eichard," he said to the servant, as soon as lie 
was down-stairs^ "when Colonel Osborne calls again, 
say that you mistress is — not at home." He gave the 
Order in the most indifferent tone of voice which he 
could assume; but as he gave it he feit thoroughly 
ashamed of it Richard, who, with the other servants, 
had of course known that there had been a quarrel 
between his master and mistress for the last two days, 
no doubt understood all about it 

While they were sitting at dinner on the next day, 
a Saturday, there came another note from Colonel Os- 
borne. The servant brought it to his mistress, and she, 
•rhen she had looked at it, put it down by her plate. 
?revelyan knew immediately from whom the letter had 
ome, and understood how impossible it was for his 
ife to give it up in the servant's presence. The letter 
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lay there tili the man was out of the room, and tlien 
she handed it toNora. "WiU you give that to Louis?" 
she Said. '^It comes from the man whom he supposes 
to be my lover." 

"Emily!" said he, jumping from bis seat, "how 
can you-allow words so horrible and so nntrue to fall 
from your mouth?" 

"If it be not so, why am I to be placed in such a 
Position as this? The servant knows, of course, from 
whom the letter comes, and sees that I have been for- 
bidden to open it" Then the man retnrned to the 
room, and theremainder of the dinner passed off almost 
in silence. It was their custom when they dined with- 
out Company to leave the dining-room together, bnt on 
this evening Trevelyan remained for a few minntes 
that he might read Colonel Osborne's letter. He waited, 
Standing on the rüg with his face to the fire-place, tili 
he was qoite alone, and then he opened it. It ran as 
follows: — 

" Honse of Commons , Satorday. 

"Dbab Emily," — Trevelyan, as he read this, cursed 
Colonel Osbome between his teeth. 

"DeAB ElOLY, 

"I called this aftemoon, but you were out I am 
afraid you will be disappointed by what I have to teil 
you, but you should rather be glad of it They say 
at the C. O. that Sir Marmaduke would not receive 
their letter if sent now tili the middle of June, and 
that he could not be in London, let him do what he 
would, tili the end of July. They hope to have the 
Session over by that time, and therefore the committee 
18 to be put off tili next session. They mean to have 
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Lord Bowles home from Canada, and they tliink that 
Bowles would like to be here in the winter. Sir Mar- 
maduke will be summoned for February next, and will 
of course streich his stay over the hot months. All this 
will, on the whole, be for the best. Lady Rowley could 
hardly have packed up her things and come away at 
a day's notice, whatever your father might have done. 
I'll call to-morrow at luncheon time. 

"Yours always, 

"F. 0." 

There was nothing objectionable in this letter, — 
excepting always the "Dear Emily," — nothing which 
it was not imperative on Colonel Osborne to communi- 
cate to the person to whom it was addressed. Trevelyan 
must now go up-»tairs and teil the contents of the letter 
to his wife. But he feit that he had created for him- 
self a terrible trouble. He must teil his wife what was 
in the letter, but the very telling of it would be a 
renewing of the soreness of his wound. And then what 
was to be done in reference to the threatened visit for 
the Sunday moming? Trevelyan knew very well that 
were his wife denied at that hour, Colonel Osborne 
would understand the whole matter. He had doubtless 
in his anger intended that Colonel Osborne should un- 
derstand the whole matter; but he was calmer now than 
he had been then, and almost wished that the command 
given by him had not been so definite and imperious. 
He remained with his arm on the mantel-piece, thinking 
f it, for some ten minutes, and then went up into the 
jawing-room. "Emily," he said, Walking up to the 
ible at which she was sitting, "you had better read 
lat letter." 
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"I would 80 much ratlier not," slie replied haughtily. 

"Then Nora can read it. It concems jon both 
equally." 

Nora, with hesitating band, took the letter and 
read it. "They are not to come after all," said she, 
"tili next February." 

"And why not?" asked Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"Sometbing about tbe session. I don't quite under- 
stand." 

"Lord Bowles is to come from Canada," said Louis, 
"and tbey tbink be would prefer being bere in tbe 
winter. I dare say be would." 

"But wbat bas tbat to do witb papa?" 

"I suppose tbey must botb be bere togetber," said 
Nora. 

"I call tbat very bard indeed," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"I can^t agree witb you tbere," said ber busband. 
"Hifl Coming at all is so mucb of a favour tbat it is 
almost a Job." 

"I don't see tbat it is a job at all," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan. "Somebody is wanted, and nobody can 
know more of tbe service tban papa does. But as tbe 
otber man is a lord I suppose papa must give way. 
Does be say anytbing about mamma, Nora?" 

"You bad better read tbe letter yourself," said 
Trevelyan, wbo was desirous tbat bis wife sbould know 
of tbe tbreatened visit. 

"No, Louis, I sball not do tbat You must not 
blow bot and cold too. Till tbe otber day I sbould 
bave tbougbt tbat Colonel Osbome's letters were as in- 
nocent as an old newspaper. As you bave supposed 
tbem to be poisoned I will bave notbing to do witb 
tbem." 
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This Speech made him very angry. It seemed that 
his wife, who had yielded to him, vas determined to 
take out the value of her Submission in the most dis- 
agreeable words which she could utter. Nora now 
closed the letter and handed it back to her brother-in- 
law. He laid it down on the table beside him, and 
sat for awhjle with his eyes fixed upon bis book. At 
last he spoke again. "Colonel Osbome says that he 
will call to-morrow at luncheon time. You can admit 
him, if you please, and thank him for the trouble he 
has taken in this matter." 

"I shall not remain in the room if he be admitted," 
Said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

There was silence again for some minutes, and the 
cloud upon Trevelyan's brow became blacker than be- 
fore, Then he rose from his chair and walked round 
to the sofa on which his wife was sitting. "I pre- 
sume," Said he, "that your wishes and mine in this 
matter must be the same." 

"I cannot teil what your wishes axe,*^ she replied. 
"I never was more in the dark on any subject in my 
life. My wishes at present are confined to a desire to 
save you as far as may be possible from the shame 
which must be attached to your own suspicioniä^" 

"I have never had any suspicions." 

"A husband without suspicions does not intercept 
his wife's letters. A husband without suspicions does 
not call in the aid of his servants to guard his wife. 
A husband without suspicions " 

"Emily," exclaimed Nora Rowley, "how can you 
giay such things, — on purpose to provoke him?" 

"Yes; on purpose to provoke me," said Trevelyan. 

"And have I not been provoked? Have I not been 
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injured? You say now that you have not suspccted me, 
and yet in what condition do I find myself? Becanse 
an old woman has chosen to talk scandkl about me, I 
am placed in a position in my own honse wbich is dis- 
gracefal to you and insupportable to myself. This 
man has been in the babit of Coming here on Sundays, 
and will, of coorse, know that we are at home. You 
must manage it as you please. If you choose to re- 
ceive him, I will go up-stairs." 

" Why can't you let him come in and go away, just 
as usualV said Nora. 

"Because Louis has made me promise that I will 
never willingly be in bis Company again," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan. "I would have given the world to avoid 
a promise so disgraceful to me; but it was exacted, 
and it shall be kept." Having so spoken, she swept 
out of the room, and went up-stairs to the nursery. 
Trevelyan sat for an hour with bis book before him, 
reading or pretending to read, but bis wife did not 
come down-stairs. Then Nora went up to her, and he 
descended to bis solitude below. So far he had hardly 
gained much by the enforced obedience of bis wife. 

On the next moming the three went to church to- 
gether, and as they were Walking home Trevelyan's 
heart was filled with retuming gentleness towards bis 
wife. He could not bear to be at wrath with her after 
the church service which they had just heard together. 
But he was softer-hearted than was she, and knowing 
this, was almost afraid to say anything that would 
again bring forth from her expressions of scom. As 
soon as they were alone within the house he took her 
by the band and led her apart. "Let all this be," said 
he, "as though it had never been." 
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"That will hardly be possible, Louis," ste answered. 
"I cannot forget that I have been — cautioned." 

**But cannot you bring yourself to believe that I 
have meant it all for your good?" 

"I have never doubted it, Louis; — never for a mo- 
ment. But it has hurt me to find that you should think 
that such caution was needed for my good." 

It was almost on his tongue to beg her pardon, to 
acknowledge that he had made a mistake, and to im- 
plore her to forget that he had ever made an objection 
to Colonel Osbome's visit. He remembered at this 
moment the painful odiousness of that "Dear Emily," 
but he had to reconcile himself even to that, telling 
himself that, after all, Colonel Osborne was an old 
man, — a man older even than his wife's father. If she 
would only have met him with gentleness, he would 
have withdrawn his command, and have acknowledged 
that he had been wrong. But she was hard, dignified, 
obedient, and resentful. "It will, I think," he said, 
*^be better for both of us that he should be asked in 
to lunch to-day." 

"You must judge of that," said Emily. "Perhaps, 
upon the whole, it will be best. I can only say that I 
will not be present. I will lunch up-stairs with baby, 
and you can make what excuse for me you please." 
This was all very bad, but it was in this way that things 
were allowed to arrange theinselves. Eichard was told 
that Colonel Osborne was coming to lunch, and when 
he came something was muttered to him about Mrs. 
Trevelyan being not quite welL It was Nora who told 
the innocent fib, and though she did not teil it well, 
she did her very best. She feit that her brother-in-law 
was very wretched, and she was most anxious to r©- 
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lieTd liissL C^jloiiei C^borae did not sUj long, and 
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be indiscreet, it should be as though it had been for- 
gotten. As they walked by Chesterfield House and 
Stanhope Street into the park, sbe began to discuss 
tbe sermon tbey bad beard tbat moming, and wben 
sbe fonnd tbat Üiat subject was not allnring, sbe spoke 
of a dinner to wbicb tbey were to go at Mrs. Fairfax's 
bouse. Louis Trevelyan was quite aware tbat he was 
being treated as a naugbty boy, wbo was to be for- 
given. 

Tbey went across Hyde Park into Kensington 
Gardens, and still tbe same tbing was going on. Nora 
fonnd it to be almost impossible to say a word. Tre- 
velyan answered bis wife's questions, but was otber- 
wise silent Emily worked very bard at ber mission 
of forgiveness, and bardly ceased in ber efforts at con- 
ciliatory conversation. Women can work so mucb 
harder in tbis way tban men find it possible to dol 
Sbe never flagged, but continued to be fiuent, con- 
ciliatory, and intolerably wearisome. On a sudden 
tbey came across two men togetber, wbo, as tbey all 
knew, were barely acquainted witb eacb otber. Tbese 
were Colonel Osbome and Hugb Stanbury. 

"I am glad to find you are able to be out,^* said 
tbe Colonel. 

"Tbanks; yes. I tbink my seclusion just now was 
almost as mucb due to baby as to anytbing eise. Mr. 
Stanbury, bow is it we never see you now?" 

"It is tbe D. R., Mrs. Trevelyan; — notbing eise. 
Tbe D.' R. is a most grateful mistress, but somewbat 
exacting. I am allowed a couple of bours on Sundays, 
but otherwise my time is wboUy passed in Fleet 
Street" 

"How very unpleasant." 
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" Well; jea, The unpleasantness of this world con- 
sists cliiefly in the fact that when a man wants wages, 
he mußt eam them. The Christian philosophers have 
a theoiy about it. Don't they call it the primeval fall, 
original sin, and that kind of thing?" 

"Mr. Stanbury, I won't have irreÜgion. I hope 
that doesn't come from writing for the newspapers." 

"Certainly not with me, Mrs. Trevelyan. I have 
never been put on to take that brauch yet. Scruby 
does that with us, and does it excellently. It was he 
who touched up the Ritualists, and then the Commis- 
sion, and then the Low Church bishops, tili he didn't 
leave one of them a leg to stand upon." 

"What is it, then, that the Daüy Record up- 
holds?" 

"It upholds the Daily Record. Believe in that 
and you will surely be saved." Then he tumed to 
Miss Rowley, and they two were soon Walking on to- 
gether, each manifestly interested in what the other 
was saying, though there was no word of tendemes» 
spoken between them. 

Colonel Osbome was now between Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevelyan. She would have avoided the position had 
it been possible for her to do so. While they were 
falling into their present places, she had made a little 
mute appeal to her husband to take her away ^m 
the spot, to give her his arm and retum with her, to 
save her in some way &om remaining in Company with 
the man to whose Company for her he had objected; 
but he took no such step. It had seemed to him that 
liO could take no such step without showing his hostil- 
Ity to Colonel Osbome. 
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Tliey walked on along the broad path together, 
and the Colonel was between tliem. 

"I hope you tbink it satisfactory, — about Sir Row- 
ley," be said. 

"Beggars must not be choosers, you know, Colonel 
Osbome. I feit a little disappointed wben I fonnd that 
we were not to see them tili February next." 

"Tbey will stay longer tben, you know, tban tbey 
could now." 

"I bave no doubt wben the time comes we shall 
all believe it to be better." 

"I suppose you think, Emily, that a little pudding 
to-day is better than much to-morrow." 

Colonel Osbome certainly had a caressing, would- 
be affectionate mode of talking to women, which, unless 
it were reciprocated and enjoyed, was likely to make 
itself disagreeable. No possible words could have been 
more innocent than those he had now spoken; but he 
had tumed bis face down close to her face, and had 
almost whispered them. And then, too, he had again 
called her by her Christian name. Trevelyan had not 
heard the words. He had walked on, making the 
distance between him and the other man greater than 
was necessary, anxious to show to bis wife that he had 
no jealousy at such a meeting as this. But bis wife 
was determined that she would put an end to this State 
of things, let the cost be what it might. She did not 
say a word to Colonel Osbome, but addressed herseif 
at once to her husband. 

"Louis," she said, "will you give me your arm? 
We will go back, if you please." Then she took her 
husband's arm, and turned herseif and him abruptly 
away from their companion. 
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Tbe ihiug was done in such a mann^ tiiat it was 
Impotmihle tbat Colonel Osbome shonld not perceiTe 
ibit he had been left in anger. When Treveljan and 
bU wtfe had gone back a few yards, be was obliged 
U> retum for Nora. He did so, and tben rejoined bis 
wlfe, 

^^It was qnite nnnecessajy, Emilj/' be said, "tbat 
ytm sbonld bebave like tbat" 

^'Toiur suspicions/' sbe said, "bave made it abnost 
fropossible for me to bebave witb propiiety." 

"You bave told bim everytbing now," said Tre- 
vAyMh 

^And it ira» reqnisite tbat be sbonld be told," said 
bui wife. Tben tbej walked bome witbont intercbang- 
Ing ADOther word. Wben tbey reacbed tbeir bonse, 
KaAly at once went np to ber own room, and Tre- 
velyAU to bis. Tbey parted as tbongb tbey bad no 
eomnum interest wbidi was wortby of a moment^s con- 
vefwUion, And sbe by ber step, and gait, and every 
mffvmnent ot ber body sbowed tp bim tbat sbe was 
mti bis wife now in any sense tbat could bring to bim 
a feeling of domestic bappiness. Her compliance witb 
bis eommand was of no nse to bim nnless sbe conld 
be brongbt to comply in spirit. IJnless sbe wonld be 
soft to bfm be conld not be bappy. He walked abont 
bis foom tineasily for balf-an-bonr, trying to sbake off 
bis MonoWf and tben be went up to ber room. "Emily," 
Uß sald^ tor God's sake let aU tbis pass away." 

**Wbat fs to pass away?" 

^^Tbis feeling of ranconr between yon and me. 
WhtU U tbe World to ns unless we can love one an- 
ffiUmr? At any rate it will be notbing to me." 

^^Ih yott doubt roy love?" said sbe. 
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"No; certainly not" 

"Nor I yours. Without love, Louis, you and I can 
not be happy. But love alone will not make us so. 
There must be trust, and there must also be forbear- 
ance. My feeling of annoyance wiU pass away in 
time; and tili it does, I will shew it as little as may 
be possible." 

He feit that be bad notbing more to say, and tben 
be left ber; but be bad gained notbing by tie inter- 
view. She was still bard and cold, and still assumed 
a tone wbicb seemed to imply tbat sbe bad manifestly 
been tbe injured person. 

Colonel Osbome, wben be was left alone, stood for 
a few moments on tbe spot, and tben witb a wbistle, a 
sbake of tbe bead, and a little low cbuckle of laugbter, 
rejoined tbe crowd. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Jemima Stanbury, of Exeter. 

Miss Jemima Stanbury, tbe aunt of our friend 
Hugb, was a maiden lady, very mucb respected, in- 
deed, in tbe city of Exeter. It is to be boped tbat 
no readers of tbese pages will be so un-Englisb as to 
be unable to appreciate tbe difference between county 
Society and town society, — tbe society, tbat is, of a 
provincial town, or so ignorant as not to know also 
tbat tbere may be persons so privileged, tbat altbougb 
tbey live distinctly witbin a provincial town, tbere is 
accorded to tbem, as tbougb by brevet rank, all tbe 
merit of living in tbe county. In reference to persons 
so privileged, it is considered tbat tbey bave been made 
&ee from tbe contamination of contiguous bricks and 
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mortar hy certain inner gifts, probably of birth, occa- 
sionally of profession, possibly of merit It is very 
rarely, indeed, that money alone will bestow this ac- 
knowledged rank; and in Exeter, which by the string- 
ency and excellence of its well-defined rules on such 
matters, may perhaps be said to take the lead of all 
EngKsh provincial towns, money alone Las never availed. 
Good blood, especiaUy if it be blood good in Devon- 
shire, is raxely rejected. Clergymen are allowed within 
the pale, — though by no means as certainly as used to 
be the case; and, indeed, in these days of literates, 
clergymen have to pass harder examinations than those 
ever imposed upon them by bishops' chaplains, before 
they are admitted ad eundem among the chosen ones 
of the city of Exeter. The wives and daughters of 
the old prebendaries see well to that. And, as has been 
said, special merit may prevail. Sir Peter Mancrudy, the 
great Exeter physician, has won his way in, — not at 
all by being Sir Peter, which has stood in his way 
rather than otherwise, — but by the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of his book about saltzes. Sir Peter Mancmdy 
is supposed to have quite a metropolitan, almost a 
European reputation, — and therefore is acknowledged 
to belong to the county set, although he never dines 
out at any house beyond the limits of the city. New, 
let it be known that no inhabitant of Exeter ever 
achieved a clearer right to be regarded as "county," 
in Opposition to "town," than had Miss Jemima Stan- 
bury. There was not a tradesman in Exeter who was 
not aware of it, and who did not touch his hat to her 
accordingly. The men who drove the flies, when sum- 
moned to take her out at night, would bring oats with 
them, knowing how probable it was that they might 
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have to travel far. A distinct apology was made if she 
was asked to drink tea with people who were simply 
"town." The Nöels of Doddescombe Leigh, the CHf- 
fords of Budleigh Salterton, the Powels of Haidon, the 
Cheritons of Alphington, — all county persons, but very 
frequently in the city, — were greeted by her, and 
greeted her^ on terms of equality. Her most intimate 
friend was old Mrs. MacHugh, the widow of the last 
dean but two, who could not have stood higher had 
she been the widow of the last bishop. And then, 
although Miss Stanbnry was intimate with the Frenches 
of Heavitree, with the Wrights of Northernhay, with 
the Apjohns of Heiion Villa, — a really magnificent 
house, two miles out of the city on the Crediton Road, 
and with the Crumbies of Cronstadt House, Saint Ide's, 
— who would have been county people, if living in the 
country made the difference; — although she was in- 
timate with all these families, her manner to them was 
not the same, nor was it expected to be the same, as 
with those of her own acknowledged set. These things 
are understood in Exeter so well! 

Miss Stanbury belonged to the county set, but she 
lived in a large brick house, standing in the Close, 
almost behind the Cathedral. Indeed it was so close 
to the eastem end of the edifice that a carriage could 
not be brought quite up to her door. It was a large 
brick house, very old, with a door in the middle, and 
five Steps ascending to it between high iron rails. On 
each side of the door there were two Windows on the 
groand floor, and above that there were three tiers of 
five Windows each, and the house was double through- 
out, having as many Windows looking out behind into 
a gloomy courtyard. But the glory of the house con- 
M» knmo hs «os Right. I. 6 
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»Ifitecl In thiB, that there was a garden attacbed to it, a 
l^ardeu with veiy high walls, over which the boughs 
uf treaa might be seen, giving to the otherwise gloomy 
abode a toucb of freshness in the summer, and a look 
of apace in the winter, which no doubt added some- 
thlug to the reputation even of Miss Stanbniy. The 
faot, — for it was a fact, — that there was no gloomier 
(ir leaa attractive spot in the whole citj than Miss Stan- 
bury^B garden, when seen inside, did not müitate 
againat this advantage. There were bnt half-a-dozen 
trees, and a few Square yards of grass that was never 
green, and a damp ungravelled path on which no one 
ever walked. Seen from the inside the garden was not 
inuch; bat, from the ontside, it gave a distinct char- 
acter to the house, and prodnced an unexpressed ac- 
knowledgment that the owner of it ought to belong to 
the county set. 

The house and all that was in it belonged to Miss 
Stanbury herseif, as did also many other houses in the 
neighbourhood. She was the owner of the "Cock and 
Bottle," a very decent second class inn on the other 
fiide of the Close, an inn supposed to have clerical 
tendencies, which made it quite suitable for a close. 
The choristers took their beer there, and the landlord 
was a retired verger. Nearly the whole of one side of 
a dark passage leading out of the Close towards the 
Uigh Street belonged to her; and though the passage 
be narrow and the houses dark, the locality is known 
to be good for trade. .And she owned two large houses 
in the High Street, and a great warehouse at St Tho- 
mas^fi, aud had been bought out of land by the Saüway 
at Bt David^s — much to her own dissatisfaction, as 
lihe was wont to ezpress herseif, but, undoubtedly, at 
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a very high price. It will be understood therefore, diat 
Miss Stanhury was wealthy, and that she was bound 
to the city in which she lived by peculiar ties. 

But Miss Stanbnry had not been bom to this wealth, 
nor can she be said to have inherited from her fore- 
fathers any of these high privileges which had been 
awarded to her. She had achieved them by the ro- 
mance of her life and the manner in which she had 
carried herseif amidst its vicissitudes. Her father had 
been vicar of Nuncombe Putney, a parish lying twenty 
miles west of Exeter, among the moors. And on her 
father^s death, her brother, also now dead, had beoome 
vicar of the same parish, — her brother, whose only son, 
Hugh Stanbury, we already know, working for the 
"D. E." up in London. When Miss Stanbury was 
twenty-one she became engaged to a certain Mr. Brooke 
Burgess, the eldest sön of a banker in Exeter — or, it 
might, perhaps, be better said, a banker himself; for at 
the time Mr. Brooke Burgess was in the firm. It need 
not here be told how various misfortunes arose, how 
Mr. Burgess quarrelled with the Stanbury family, how 
Jemima quarrelled with her own family, how, when 
her father died, she went out from Nuncombe Putney 
parsonage, and lived on the smallest pittance in a city 
lodging, how her lover was untrue to her and did not 
marry her, and how at last he died and left her every 
Shilling that he possessed. 

The Devonsöre people, at the time, had been much 
divided as to the merits of the Stanbury quarrel. There 
were many who said that the brother could not have 
acted otherwise than he did; and that Miss Stanbury, 
though by force of character and force of circumstances 
she had weathered the storm, had in truth been very 

6* 
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indiscreet. The results, however, were as have been 
described. At tbe period of which we treat, Miss 
Stanbury was a veiy rieb lady, living by herseif in 
Exeter, admitted, without question, to be one of the 
county set, and still at variance with her brother's 
family. Except to Hugh, she had never spoken a word 
to one of them since her brother's death. When the 
money came into her hands, she at that time being 
over forty and her nephew being then just ten years 
old, she had nndertaken to educate him, and to start 
him in the world. We know how she had kept her 
word, and how and why she had withdrawn herseif 
from any further responsibility in the matter. 

And in regard to this business of starting the young 
man she had been carefiü to let it be known that she 
would do no more than start him. In the formal docu- 
ment, by means of which she had made the proposal 
to her brother, she had been careful to let it be under- 
stood that simple education was all that she intended 
to bestow upon him, — "and that only," she had added, 
"in the event of my surviving tili bis education be 
completed.'^ And to Hugh himself she had declared 
that any allowance which she made him after he was 
called to the Bar, was only made in order to give him 
room for bis foot, a spot of ground from whence to 
make bis first leap. We know how he made that leap, 
infinitely to the disgust of bis aunt, who, when he re- 
fuBed obedience to her in the matter of withdrawing 
from the Daily Record, immediately withdrew from 
him, not only her patronage and assistance, but even 
her friendship and acquaintance. This was the letter 
which she wrote to him — 
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"I don't think that writing radical stuff for a penny 
newspaper iö a respectable occupation for a genüeman, 
and I will have nothing to do with it. If you choose 
to do such work, I cannot help it; but it was not for 
such that I sent you to Harrow and Oxford, nor yet up 
to London and paid ^^100 a year to Mr. Lambert. I 
think you are treating me badly, but that is nothing 
to your bad treatment of yourself. You need not 
trouble yourself to answer this, unless you are prepared 
to say that you will not write any more stuff for that 
penny newspaper. Only I wish to be understood. I 
will have no connection than I can help, and no ac- 
quaintance at all, with radical scribblers and incen- 
diaries. 

"Jeähma Stanbüry. 

"TheClose, Exeter, April 15, 186-." 

Hugh Stanbury had answered this, thanking his 
aunt for past favours, and explaining to her, — or striv- 
ing to do so, — that he feit it to be his duty to earn 
his bread, as a means of eaming it had come within 
his reach. He might as well have spared himself the 
trouble. She simply wrote a few words across his 
own letter in red ink: — "The bread of unworthiness 
should never be eamed or eaten;" and then sent the 
letter back under a blank envelope to her nephew. 

She was a thorough Tory of the old school. Had 
Hugh taken to writing for a newspaper that had cost 
sixpenee, or even threepence, for its copies, she might 
perhaps have forgiven him. At any rate the offence 
would not have been so flagrant, ^d had the paper 
been conservative instead of liberal, she would have 
had some qualmg of conscience before she gave him 
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np. But to live by writing for a newspaperl and for 
a penny newapaperü and for a penny radical news- 
paperl!! It was more than she could endnre. Of 
wtat nature were the articles which he contributed it 
was impossible tbat she should have any idea, for no 
consideration wonld have induced her to look at a 
penny newspaper, or to admit it within her doors. 
She herseif took in the John Bull and the. Herald, and 
daily groaned deeply at the way in which those once 
great organs of true British public feeling were becom- 
ing demoralised and perverted. Had any reduction 
boen made in the price of either of them, she would at 
once have stopped her subscription. In the matter of 
politics öhe had long since come to think that every 
thing good was over. She hated the name of Eeform 
so much that she could not bring herseif to believe in 
Mr. Disraeli and his bill. For many years she had be- 
lieved in Lord Derby. She would fain believe in him still 
if she could. It was the great desire of her heart to 
have some one in whom she believed. In the bishop 
of her diocese she did believe, and annually sent him 
some little comforting present from her own band. 
And in two or three of the clergymen around her she 
believed, finding in them a flavour of the unascetic 
godliness of ancient days which was gratifying to her 
palate. Bujt in politics there was hardly a name re- 
maining to which she could fix her faith and declare 
that there should be her guide. For awhile she 
thought she would cling to Mr. Lowe; but, when she 
made inquiry, she found that there was no base there 
of really well-formed conservative granite. The three 
gentlemen who had dissevered themselves from Mr. 
Disraeli when Mr. Disraeli was passing his Re- 
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form bill, were doubtless very good in tlieir way; 
but they were not big enough to fiU her heart. 
She tried to make herseif happy with General Peel, 
but General Peel was after all no more than a shade 
to her. But the untruth of others never made her 
untnie, and she still talked of the excellence of 
George III. and the glories of the subsequent reign. 
She had a bust of Lord Eldon, before which she was 
accastomed to stand with hands closed and to weep, — 
or to think that she wept 

She was a little woman, now nearly sixty years of 
age, with bright grey eyes, and a streng Eoman nose, 
and thin Ups, and a sharp-cut chin. She wore a head- 
gear that almost amounted to a mob-cap, and beneath 
it her grey hair was always frizzled with the greatest 
care. Her dress was invariably of black silk, and she 
had five gowns, — one for church, one for evening 
parties, one for driving out, and one for evenings at 
home and one for momings. The dress, when new, 
always went to church. Nothing, she was wont to 
to say, was too good for . the Lord's house. In the 
days of crinolines she had protested that she had never 
wom one, — a protest, however, which was hardly true; 
and now, in these later days, her hatred was especially 
developed in referenoe to the head-dresses of young 
women. "Chignon" was a word which she had never 
been heard to pronounce. She would talk of "those 
bandboxes which the sluts wear behind their noddles," 
for Miss Stanbury allowed herseif the use of much 
streng language. She was very punctilious in all her 
habits, breakfasting ever at half-past eight, and dining 
always at six. Half-past five had been her time, tili 
the bishop, who, on an occasion, was to be her guest, 
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once signified to her that such an hour cut np the day 
and interfered with clerical work. Her Innch was al- 
ways of bread and cheese, and they who lunched with 
her either eat that, — or the bread withont the cheese. 
An aftemoon "tea" was a thing horrible to her Imagina- 
tion. Tea and buttered toast at half-past eight in tiie 
evening was the great luxury of her fife. She was as 
strong as a horse, and had never hitherto known a 
day^s ilbiess. As a consequence of this, she did not 
believe in the illness of other people, — especially not in 
the illness of women. She did not like a girl who 
could not drink a glass of beer with her bread and 
cheese in the middle of the day, and she thought that 
a glass of port after dinner was good for everybody. 
Indeed, she had a thorough belief in port wine, think- 
ing that it would go far to eure most miseries. But 
she could not put np with the idea that a woman, 
young or old, should want the Stimulus of a glass of 
Sherry to support her at any odd time of the day. 
Hot concoctions of strong drink at Christmas she would 
allow to everybody, and was very strong in recom- 
mending such comforts to ladies blessed, or about to 
be blessed, with babies. She took the sacrament every 
month, and gave away exactly a tenth of her income 
to the poor. She believed that there was a special 
holiness in a tithe of a thing, and attributed the com- 
mencement of the downfall of the Church of England 
to rent charges, and the commutation of clergymen^s 
incomes. Since Judas, there had never been, to her 
thinking, a traitor so base, or an apostate so sinful, as 
Colenso; and yet, of the nature of Colenso's teaching 
she was as ignorant as the towers of the cathedral op- 
posite to her. 
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She believed in Exeter, thinking that there was no 
other provincial town in England in which a maiden 
lady could live safely and decently. London to her 
was an abode of sin; and though, as we have seen, sbe 
delighted to call herself one of the county set, she did 
not love the fields and lanes. And in Exeter the only 
place for a lady was the Close. Southemhay and 
Northemhay might be very well, and there was doubt- 
less a respectable neighbourhood on the Heavitree side 
of the town; but for the new streets, and especially 
for the suburban villas, she had no endurance. She 
liked to deal at dear shops; but would leave any shop, 
either dear or cheap, in regard to which a printed ad- 
vertisement should' reach her eye. She paid all her 
biUs at the end of each six months, and aJmost took a 
delight in high prices. She would rejoice that bread 
should be cheap, and grieve that meat should be dear, 
because of the poor; but in regard to other matters no 
reduction in the cost of an article ever pleased her. 
She had houses as to which she was told by her agent 
that the rents should be raised; but she would not raise 
them. She had others which it was difficult to let 
without lowering the rents, but she would not lower 
them. All change was to her hateful and unnecessaiy. 

She kept three maid-servants, and a man came in 
every day to clean the knives and boots. Service with 
her was well requited, and much labour was never ex- 
acted. But it was not every young woman who could 
live with her. A rigidity as to hours, as to religious 
exerdses, and as to dress, was exacted, under which 
many poor girls altogether broke down; but they who 
could stand this rigidity came to know that their places 
were very valuable. No one belonging to them need 
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want for aught, whßn once tlie good opinion of Miss 
Stanbuiy had been eamed. When once she believed 
in her servant there was nobody like that servant. 
There was not a man in Exeter could clean a boot ex- 
cept Giles ffickbody, — and if not in Exeter, then where 
eise? And her own maid Martha, who had lived with 
her now for twenty years, and who had come with her 
to the brick honse when she first inhabited it, was 
such a woman that no other servant anywhere was fit 
to hold a candle to her. But then Martha had great 
gifts-, — was never ill, and really liked having sermons 
read to her. 

Such was Miss Stanbury, who had now discarded 
her nephew Hugh. She had never been tenderly af- 
fectionate to Hugh, or she would hardly have asked 
him to live in London on a hundred a year. She had 
never really been kind to him since he was a boy, for 
although she had paid for him, she had been almost 
penurious in her manner of doing so, and had repeated- 
ly given him to understand, that in the event of her 
death not a Shilling would be left to him. Indeed, as 
to that matter of bequeathing her money, it was under- 
stood that it was her purpose to let it all go back to 
the Burgess famUy. With the Burgess family she had 
kept up no sustained connection, it being quite 
understood that she was never to be aisked to meet the 
only one of them now left in Exeter. Nor was it as 
yet known to any one in what manner the money was 
to go back, how it was to be divided, or who were 
to be the recipients. But she had declared that it 
should go back, explaining that she had conceived it 
to be a duty to let her own relations know that they 
would not inherit her wealth at her death. 
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About a week after she had sent back poor Hughes 
letter with the endorsement on it as to unworthy bread, 
she summoned Martha to the back parlour in which 
she was accastomed to write her letters. It was one of 
the theories of her life that different rooms shonld be 
used only for the pniposes for which they were in- 
tended. She never allowed pens and ink up into the 
bed-rooms, and had she ever heard that any gnest in 
her house was reading in bed, she wonld have made 
an instant personal attack upon that gnest, whether 
male or female, which wonld have snrprised that gnest 
Poor Hngh wonld have got on better with her had he 
not been discovered once smoking in the garden. Nor 
wonld she have writing materials in the drawing-room 
or dining-room. There was a Chamber behind the 
dining-room in which there was an inkbotüe, and if 
there was a letter to be written, let the writer go there 
and write it. In the writing of many letters, however, 
she pnt no confidence, and regarded penny postage as 
one of the strengest evidences of the Coming min. 

"Martha," she said, "I want to speak to yon. Sit 
down. I think I am going to do something." Martha 
sat down, bnt did not speak a word. There had been 
no question asked of her, and the time for speaking 
had not come. "I am writing to Mrs. Stanbury, at 
Nuncombe Pntney, and what do yon think I am say- 
ing to her?" 

Now the qnestion had been asked, and it was 
Martha's dnty to reply. 

"Writing to Mrs. Stanbnry, ma'am?" 

"Tes, to Mrs. Stanbnry." 

"It ain^t possible for me to say, ma^am, nnless it^s 
to pnt Mr. Hngh from going on with the newspapers." 
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"When my nephew won't be controUed by me, I 
shan^t go elsewhere to look for control over bim; you 
may be sure of tbat, Martha. And remember, Martha, 
I don't want to bave bis name mentioned again in tbe 
bouse. You will teil tbem all so, if you please." 

"He was a very nice gentleman, ma'am." 

"Martha, I won't bave it; and tbere's an end of it. 
I won't bave it. Perbaps I know what goes to tbe 
making of a nice gentleman as well as you do." 

"Mr. Hugb, ma'am, " 

"I won't bave it, Martha. And when I say so, 
let there be an end of it." As she said tbis, she got 
up from her chair, and shook her bead, and took a 
tum about tbe room. "If Tm not mistress bere, I'm 
nobody." 

"Of course you're mistress bere, ma'am." 

"And if I don't know wbat's fit to be done, and 
wbat's not fit, I'm too old to leam; and, wbat's more, 
I won't be taught. I'm not going to bave my bouse 
crammed with radical incendiary stu£F, printed with 
ink tbat stinks, on paper made out of straw. If I 
can't live without penny literature, at any rate I'll die 
witbout it. Now Hsten to me." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I bave asked Mrs. Stanbury to send one of tbe 
girls over bere." 

"To live, ma'am?" Martha's tone as she asked 
tbe question, showed bow deeply she feit its import- 
ance. 

"Yes, Martha; to live." 

"You'U never like it, ma'am." 

"I don't suppose I shalL" 

"You'll never get on with it, ma'am*, never. Tbe 
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young lady '11 be out of the liouse in a week; or if she 
aiu't, somebody eise will." 

"You mean yourself." 

"Tm only a servant, ma'am, and it don't signify 
about me." 

"You're a fool." 

"That's true, ma'am, I don't donbt." 

"IVe sent for her, and we must do the best we 
can. Perhaps she won't come.'* 

"She'll come fast enough," said Martha. "But 
whether she'U stay, that's a different thing. I don't 
see how it's possible she's to stay. I'm told they're 
feckless, idle young ladies. She'll be so soft, ma'am, 
and yon,— ^ — ^" 

"Well; what of me?" 

"You'U be so hard, ma'am!" 

"I'm not a bit harder than you, Martha; nor yet 
so hard. I'U do my duty, or at least I'll try. Now 
you know all about it, and you may go away. There's 
the letter, and I mean to go out and post it myself." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

"I know it will do." 

Miss Stanbury carried her letter all the way to 
the chief post-office in the city, having no faith what- 
ever in those little subsidiary receiving houses which 
are established in different parts of the city. As for 
the iron piDar boxes which had been erected of late 
years for the receipt of letters, one of which, — a most 
hatefal thing to her, — stood almost close to her own 
hall door, she had not the faintest belief that any 
letter put into one of them would ever reach its destina- 
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tion. Slie could not understand why people shoald 
not walk with their letters to a lespectable post-office 
instead of chncking them into an iron stmnp, — as she 
called it, — out in the middle of the street with nobody 
to look afier it Positive orders liad been given that 
no letter £rom her honse shonld eyer be put into the 
iron post Her episüe to her sister-in-law, of whom 
she never spoke otherwise than as Mrs. Stanbmy, 
was as follows: — 

**TheCl08e, Exeter, 22nd April, ISfr— 

"My Deak Sister Stanbury, 

"Your son, Hugh, has taken to courses of which 
I do not approve, and therefore I have put an end 
to my connection with bim. I shall be happy to 
entertain your daughter Dorothy in my house if you 
and she approve of such a plan. Should you agree to 
this, she will be welcome to receive you or her sister 
— not her brother, — ^in my house any Wednesday mom- 
ing between half-past nine and half-past twelve. I 
will endeavour to make my house pleasant to her and 
usefcd, an will make her an allowance of £26 per 
annum for her clothes as long as she may remain with me. 
I shall expect her to be regulär at meals, to be constant 
in going to church, and not to read modern novels. 

"I intend the arrangement to be permanent, but of 
course I must retain the power of closing it if, and when, 
I shall see fit Its permanence must be contingent on 
my life. I have no power of providing for any one a/ter 
my deathj "Yours truly, 

"Jemima Stanbüby. 

"I hope the young lady does not have any false 
hair about her." 
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When this note was received at Nuncombe Putney 
the amazement which it occasioned was extreme. Mrs. 
Stanfamy, [the widow of the late vicar, lived io a little 
morsel of a cottage on the outskirts of the village, 
with her two daughters, Priscilla and Dorothy. Their 
whole income, out of which it was necessary that they 
shonld pay rent for their cottage, was less than ö^70 
per annum. During the last few months a five-pound 
note now and again had found its way to Nuncombe 
Putney out of the cofFers of the "D. E.;" but the ladies 
there were most unwiUing to be so relieved, thinking 
that their brother's career was of infinitely more im- 
portance than their comforts or even than their living. 
They were very poor, but they were accustomed to 
poverty. The eider sister was older than Hugh, but 
Dorothy, the younger, to whom this stränge invitation 
was now made, was two years younger than her 
brother, and was now nearly twenty-six. How they 
had lived, and dressed themselves, and had continued 
to be called ladies by the inhabitants of the village 
was, and is, and will be a mystery to those who have 
had the spending of much larger incomes, but have 
still been always poor. But they had lived, had gone 
to church every Sunday in decent apparel, and had 
kept up friendly relations with the family of the pre- 
sent vicar, and with one or two other neighbours. 

When the letter had been read first by the mother, 
and then aloud, and then by each of them separately, 
in the little sitting-room in the cottage, there was 
silence among them, — for neither of them desired to 
be the first to express an opinion. Nothing could be 
more natural than the proposed arrangement, had it 
not been made unnatural by a quarrel existing nearly 
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tliroughout the wbole Kfe of the persou most nearly 
coacemed. Priscilla, the eider daughter, was the one 
of the family who was generally the ruler, and she at 
last expressed an opinion adverse to the arrangement. 
"My dear, you would never be able to bear it,'' said 
Priscilla. 

"I suppose not," said Mrs. Stanbury, plaintively. 

"I could try," said Dorothy. 

"My dear, you don't know that woman," said 
Priscilla. 

"Of Qourse I don't know her," said Dorothy. 

"She has always been very good to Hugh," said 
Mrs. Stanbury. 

"I don't think she has been good to him at all," 
said Priscilla. 

"But think what a saving it would be," said 
Dorothy. "And I could send home half of what Aunt 
Stanbury says she would give me." 

"You must not think of that," said Priscilla, "be- 
cause she expects you to be dressed." 

"I should like to try," she said, before the morn- 
ing was over, — "if you and mamma don't think it 
would be wrong." 

The Conference that day ended in a written re- 
quest to Aunt Stanbury that a week might be aUowed 
for consideration, — the letter being written by Priscilla, 
but signed with her mother's name, — and with a very 
long epistle to Hugh, in which each of the ladies took 
a part, and in which advice and decision were de- 
manded. It was very evident to Hugh that his mother 
and Dorothy were for compliance, and that Priscilla 
was for refusal. Büt he never doubted for a moment. 
*'0f course she will go," he said in his answer to 
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Priscilla; "and she must understand tliat Aunt Stan- 
bury is a most excellent woman, as true as the sun, 
thorougUy honest, with no fault but this, tbat she likes 
her own way. Of course Dolly can go back again if 
she finds the housei too hard for her." Then he sent 
another fivepound note, observing that DoUy's joumey 
to Exeter woüld cost money, and that. her wardrobe 
would want some improvement. , 

"I*m very glad that it isn't me," said Priscilla, 
who, however, did not attempt to oppose the decision 
of the man of the family. Dorothy was greatly grati- 
fied by the excitement of the proposed change in her 
life, and the foUowing letter, the product of the 
wisdom of the family, was written by Mrs. Stanbury. 

"Nuncombe Putney, Ist May, 186— 

"My Dear Sister Stanbury, 
"We are all very thankfal for the kindness of your 
offer, wliich my danghter Dorothy will accept with feel- 
ings of affectionate gratitude. I think yon will find 
her docile, good-tempered, and amiable; but a mother, 
of course, speaks well of her own child. She will en- 
deavour to comply with your wishes in all things 
reasonable. She, of course, understands that should 
the arrangement not suit, she will come back home on 
the expression of your wish that it should be so. And 
she will, of course, do the same, if she should find that 
living in Exeter does not suit herseif." (This sen- 
tence was inserted at the instance of Priscüla, after much 
urgent expostulation.) Dorothy will be ready to go to 
you on any day you may fix after the 7th of this mouth. 
"Believe me to remain, 

"Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

"P. Stanbuby." 

ße knew hg was j 
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"She's going to come," said Miss Stanbuiy to 
Martha, Holding the letter in her hand. 

''I never doubted her coming, ma'am," said 
Martha. 

"And 1 mean her to stay, unless it's her own 
fault. She'll have the small room up-stairs, looking 
out front, next to mine. And you must go and fetch 
her." 

"Go and fetch her, ma'am?" 

" Yes. If you won't, I must." 

"She ain't a child, ma^am. She's twenty-five years 
old, and surely she can come to Exeter by herseif, 
with a railroad all the way from Lessboro." 

"There's no place a young woman is insulted in so 
bad as those railway carriages, and I won't have her 
come by herseif. J£ she is to live with me, she shall 
begin decently at any rate." 

Martha argued the matter, but was of course 
beaten, and on the day fixed started early in the mom- 
ing for Nuncombe Putney, and retumed in the after- 
noon to the Close with her Charge. By the time that 
she had reached the house she had in some degree re- 
conciled herseif to the dangerous step that her mistress 
had taken, partly by perceiving that in face Dorothy 
Stanbury was very like her brother Hugh, and partly, 
perhaps, by finding that the young woman's manner 
to herseif was both gentle and sprightly. She knew 
well that genüeness alone, without some back-bone of 
strength under it, would not long succeed with Miss 
Stanbury. "As f ar as I can judge, ma'am, she's a 
sweet young lady," said Martha, when she reported 
her arrival to her mistress, who had retired up-stairs to 
her own room, in order that she might thus hear a 
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Word of tidings from her lieutenant, before she showed 
herself on the field of action. 

"Sweet! I hate your sweets," said Miss Stan- 
bury. 

"Then why did you send for her, ma'am?" 

"Because I was an old fooL But I mnst go down 
and receive her, I suppose." 

Then Miss Stanbory went down, ahnest trembling 
as she went. The matter to her was one of vital im- 
portance. She was going to change the whole tenour 
of her life for the sake, — as she told herself, — of doing 
her duty by a relative whom she did not even know. 
But we may fairly suppose that there had in truth 
been a feeling beyond that, which taught her to desire 
to havB some one near her to whom she might not 
only do her duty as gnaxdian, but whom she might 
also love. She had tried this with her nephew, but 
her nephew had been too streng for her, too far from 
her, too unlike to herself. When he came to see her 
he had smoked a short pipe, — which had been shock- 
ing to her, — and he had spoken of Eeform, and Trades' 
Unions, and meetings in the parks, as though they 
had not been Devil's ordinances. And he was very 
shy of going to church, — utterly refusing to be taken 
there. twice on the same Sunday. And he had told his 
aunt that owing to a peculiar and unfortunate weak- 
ness in his Constitution he could not Hsten to the read- 
ing of sermons. And then she was almost certain that 
he had once kissed one of the maids! She had found 
it impossible to manage him in any way; and when 
he positively declared himself as permanently devoted 
to the degrading iniquities of penny newspapers, she 
had thought it best to cast him off altogeöier. Now, 

7* 
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thus late in life, she was going to make another ven- 
ture, to try an altogether new mode of living, — in 
Order, as she said to herseif, that she might be of 
some use to somebody, — but, no doubt, with a further 
unexpressed hope in her bosom, that the solitude of 
her life might be relieved by the companionship of 
some one whöm she might love. She had arrayed 
herseif in a clean cap and her evening gown, and she 
went down-stairs looking sternly, with a fuUy-developed 
idea that she must initiate her new duties by assum- 
ing a mastery at once. But inwardly she trembled, 
and was intensely anzious as to the first appearance 
of her niece. Of course there would be a little morsel 
of a bonnet She hated those vile patches, — dirty flat 
daubs of millinery as she caUed them; but they had 
become too general for her to refase admittance for 
such a thing within her doors. But a chignon, — a 
.bandbox behind the noddle, — she would not endure. 
And then there were other details of feminine gear, 
which shall not be specified, as to which she was 
painfiilly anxious, — almost forgetting in her anxiety 
that the dress of this young woman whom she was 
about to see must have ever been regulated by the 
dosest possible economy. 

The first thing she saw on entering the room was 
a dark straw hat, a straw hat with a strong penthouse 
Aap to it, and her heart was immediately softened. 

"My dear," she said, "I am glad to see you." 

Dorothy, who, on her part, was trembling also, 
whose Position was one to justify most intense anxiety, 
murmured some reply. 

"Take off your hat," said the aunt, "and let me 
give you a kiss." 
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The, hat was taken off and the kias was given. 
There was certainly no chignon there. Dorothy Stau- 
bury was light haired, with almost flaxen ringlet», 
wom after the old-fashioned way which we used to 
think so pretty when we were young. She had very 
soft grey eyes, which ever seemed to beseech you to 
do something when t;hey looked at you, and her mouth 
was a beseeching mouth. There are women who, even 
amidst their strongest efforts at giving assistance to 
others, always look as though they were asking aid 
themselves, and such a one was Dorothy Stanbury. 
Her complexion was pale, but there was always present 
in it a tint of pink running here and there, changing 
with every word she spoke, changing indeed with every 
pulse of her heart. Nothing ever was softer than her 
cheek; but her hands were thin and hard, and almost 
fibrous with the working of the thread upon them. She 
was rather tall than otherwise, but that extreme look 
of feminine dependence which always accompanied 
her, took away something even from the appearance of 
her height. 

"These are all real, at any rate," said her aunt, 
taking hold of the curls, "and won*t be hurt by a little 
cold water." 

Dorothy smiled but said nothing, and was then 
taken up to her bed-room. Indeed, when the aunt and 
niece sat down to dinuer together Dorothy had hardly 
spoken. But Miss Stanbury had spoken, and things 
upon the whole had gone very well. 

"I hope you like roast chicken, my dear?" said 
Miss Stanbury. 

"Oh, thank you." 
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"And bread sauce? Jane, I do hope the bread 
fsauce is bot." 

If tbe reader tbinks that Miss Stanbuiy was in- 
different to considerations of tbe table, the reader is 
altogetber ignorant of Miss Stanbury's cbaracter. Wben 
Miss Stanbniy gave ber niece the liver-wing, and picked 
out from tbe attendant sansages one that bad been well 
browned and properly broken in tbe fiying, sbe meant 
to do a real kindness. 

"And now, my dear, there are masbed potatoes and 
bread sauce. As for green vegetables, I don't know 
wbat bas become of them. They teil me I may bave 
green peas firom France at a Shilling a quart; but if I 
can't bave Englisb green peas, I won't bave any." 

Miss Stanbuiy was standing up as sbe said tbis, — 
as sbe always did on such occasions, liking to bave a 
füll masteiy over tbe disb. 

"I hope you like it, my dear?" 

"Everytbing is so very nice." 

"Tbat's rigbt. I like to see a young woman with 
an appetite. Remember that God sends tbe good tbings 
for US to eat; and as long as we don't take more tban 
our sbare, and give away sometbing to those wbo baven't 
a fair sbare of their own, I for one think it quite rigbt 
to enjoy my victuals. Jane, tbis bread sauce isn't bot. 
It never is bot Don't teil me; I know wbat bot is!" 

Dorothy tbought that ber aunt was very angry; 
but Jane knew Miss Stanbury better, and bore the 
scolding without sbaking in ber sboes. 

"And now, my dear, you must take a glass of port 
wine. It will do you good after your joumey." 

Dorothy attempted to explain that sbe never did 
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drink any wine, but her aunt talked down her scruples 
at once. 

"One glass of port wine never did anybody any 
härm, and as there is port wine, it mußt be intended 
that somebody should drink it." 

Miss Stanbury, as she sipped hers out very slowly, 
seemed to enjoy it much. Although May had come, 
there was a fire in the grate, and she sat with her toes 
on the fender, and her silk dress folded up above her 
knees. She sat quite silent in this position for a quarter 
of an hour, every now and then raising her glass to 
her Ups. Dorothy sat silent also. To her, in the new- 
ness of her condition, speech was impossible. 

"I think it will do," said Miss Stanbury at last. 

As Dorothy had no idea what would do, she could 
make no reply to this. 

"I*m sure it will do," said Miss Stanbury, after 
another short interval. "You're as like my poor sister 
as two eggs. You don't have headaches, do you?" 

Dorothy said that she was not ordinarily affected 
in that way. 

"When girls have headaches it comes from tight- 
lacing, and not Walking enough, and carrying all manner 
of nasty smells about with them. I know what head- 
aches mean. How is a woman not to have a headache, 
when she carries a thing on the back of her poU as 
big as a gardener's wheel-barrow? Come, it's a fine 
evening, and we'll go out and look at the towers. 
YouVe never even seen them yet, I suppose?" 

So they went out, and finding the verger at the 
Cathedral door, he being a great friend of Miss Stan- 
bury, they walked up and down the aisles, and Dorothy 
was instructed as to what would be expected from her 
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in regard to the outward forms of religion. SLe was 
to go to the Cathedral service on the moming of every 
week-day, and on Sundays in the aftemoon. On Sun- 
day momings she was to attend the little church of 
St. Margaret. On Sunday evenings it was the practice 
of Miss Stanbury to read a sermon in the dining-room 
to all of whom her household eonsisted. Did Dorothy 
like daily Services? Dorothy, who was more patient 
than her brother, and whose life had been much less 
energetic, said that she had no objection to going to 
church every day when there was not too much to do. 

"There never need be too much to do to attend 
the Lord's house," said Miss Stanbury, somewhat 
angrily. 

"Only if youVe got to make the beds," said Do- 
rothy. 

"My dear, I beg your pardon," said Miss Stanbury. 
"I beg your pardon, heartily. Tm- a thoughtless old 
woman, I know. Never mind. Now, we'll go in." 

Later in the evening, when she gave her niece a 
candlestick to go to bed, she repeated what she had 
said before. 

"It'U do very well, my dear. Fm sure it'U do. 
But if you read in bed either night or moming, 1*11 
never forgive you." 

This last caution was uttered with so much energy, 
that Dorothy gave a little jump as she promised 
obedience. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Shewiug how the Qoarrel progressed agaiu. 

On one Sunday raorning, when the month of May 
was nearly over, Hugh Stanbury met Colonel Osbome 
in Curzon Street, not many yards from Trevelyan's 
door. Colonel Osbome had just come from the house, 
and Stanbury was going to it. Hugh had not spoken 
to Osbome since the day, now a fortnight since, on 
which both of them had witnessed the scene in the 
park; but on that occasion they had been left together, 
and it had been impossible for th^m not to say a few 
words about their mutual friends. Osbome had ex- 
pressed his sorrow that there should be any misunder- 
standing, and had called Trevelyan a "confounded 
fool." Stanbury had suggested that there was some- 
thing in it which they two probably did not under- 
stand, and that matters would be sure to come all 
right. "The truth is Trevelyan bullies her," said Os- 
boraie; "and if he goes on with that he*ll be sure to 
get the worst of it." Now, — on this present occasion, 
— Stanbury asked whether he would find the ladies at 
home. "Yes, they are both there," said Osbornc. 
"Trevelyan has just gone out in a huff. She'U never 
be able to go on living with him. Anybody can see 
that with half an eye." Then he had passed on, and 
Hugh Stanbury knocked at the door. 

He was shown up into the drawing-room, and found 
both the sisters there; but he could see that Mrs. Tre- 
velyan had been in tears. The avowed purpose of his 
Visit, — that is, the pui^ose which he had avowed to 
himself, — ^was to talk about his sister Dorothy. He 
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bad t<ad Miss Bowlej, wliile Walking in the park with 
her, how Dorothy had been invited over to Exeter by 
her «mt, «nd how he had counselled bis sister to ac- 
cept the invitÄtion. Nora had expressed herseif very 
iateiested «s to Dorothy^s fate, and had said how much 
sbe wished th«t she knew Dorothy. We all understand 
how sweet it is» when two such persons as Hugh Stan- 
hnxj «nd Nora Kowley cannot speak of their love for 
^>«chL other, to say these tender things in regard to 
Ä>wie oue eise, Nora had been quite, anxious to know 
how l>orothy had been received by that old conservative 
w^urior, Äs'Hugh Stanbury had called bis aunt, and 
llush h«d now* come to Curzon Street with a letter 
tWtt Dorothy in his pocket. But when he saw that 
ü^w^ h«d beeu some cause for trouble, he hardly knew 
how h> iutToduee his snbject 

'^'IVvelyÄÄ is not at home?" he asked. 

^^N\\" SÄid Emily, with her face tumed away. "He 
w^ut iHit juxd left US a quarter of an hour since. Did 
You nuH^t Oolonel (.>sborne?" 

^^l w«» si»e«kinff to him in the street not a moment 
jiMU*^'* A* he Äuswered he could see that Nora was 
i^^^ku\^ ^^«^^ 5^^« ^^^ ^^^' ^^^®^- ^^^* ^^ ™^^* anxious 
Ihs^l Rwih- should not speak of what had just occurred, 
Uf her WÄUS we»e all thrown away. "Somebody must 
U^i» h««;^ ^W Mr^ TreTelyan "imd I don't know 
wKo e^w vh^ **^ Mter than so old a fnend a* Mr. Stan- 

'"1VW *H»t «wi t» wl>om?" he asked. 

«Xw <H\ »wv" s*id Nor*. 

SV »v,^ \ w«s» t*« Mm myself," said she, "that ia 
»« A« <^vr *wuv««¥ tfcw kind of life, it is out of the 
^^«,v*,is^^ I *<H^«<vi *i»hw destroy myself or go mad. 
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"If I could do any good I should be so happy," 
Said Stanbury. 

"Nobody can do any good between a man and 
bis wife," said Nora. 

Then Mrs. Trevelyan began to teil ber story, putting 
aside, with an impatient motion of ber bands, tbe efforts 
wbicb her sister made to stop ber. She was very 
angry, and as sbe told it, standing up, all trace of 
sobbing soon disappeared from ber voice. "Tbe fact 
is," sbe said, "she does not know bis own mind, or 
what to fear or what not to fear. He told me that I 
was never to see Colonel Osbome again." 

"What is tbe use, Emily, of your repeating that to 
Mr. Stanbury?" 

"Wby should I not repeat it? Colonel Osbome is 
papa's oldest friend, and mine too. He is a man I 
like very much, — who is a real friend to me. As he 
is old enough to be my father, one would have thought 
that my husband could have found no objection." 

"I don't know much about bis age," said Stanbury. 

"It does make a difference. It must make a 
difference. I should not tbink of becoming so intimate 
with a younger man, But, however, when my husband 
told me that I was to see bim no more, — though tbe 
insult nearly killed me, I determined to obey bim. 
An Order was given that Colonel Osborne should not 
be admitted. You may imagine how painful it was; 
but it was given, and I was prepared to bear it." 

"But he had been lunching with you on that 
Sanday." 

"Yes; that is just it. As soon as it was given 
Louis would rescind it, because he was ashamed of 
what he had done. He was so jealous that he did not 
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want me to see the man; and yet he was so afraid that 
it should be known that he ordered me to see him. 
He ordered him into the house at last, and I, — I went 
away up-stairs." 

*'That was on the Sunday that we met you m the 
park?" asked Stanbury. 

"What is the use of going back to all that?" said 
Nora. 

"Then I met him by chance in the park," con- 
tinued Mrs. Trevelyan, "and because he said a word 
which I knew would anger my husband, I left him 
abruptly. Since that my husband has begged that 
things might go on as they were before. He could 
not bear that Colonel Osbome himself should think 
that he was jealous. Well*, I gave way, and the man 
has been here as before. And now there has been a 
scene which has been disgraceful to us all. I cannot 
stand it, and I won't. If he does not behave himself 
with more manliness, — ^I will leave him." 

"But what can I do?" 

"Nothing, Mr. Stanbury," said Nora. 

"Yes; you can do this. You can go to him from 
me, and can teil him that I have chosen you as a 
messenger because you are his friend. You can teil 
him that I am willing to obey him in anything. If he 
chooses, I will consent that Colonel Osbome shall be 
asked never to come into my presence again. It will 
be very absurd; bat if he chooses, I will consent. Or 
I will let things go on as they are, and continue to 
receive my father's old friend when he comes. But if 
I do, I will not put up with an Imputation on my con- 
duct because he does not like the way in which the 
gentleman thinks fit to address me. I take upon my- 
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seif to say that if any man alive spoke to me as he 
ought not to speak, I shonld know how to resent it 
myself. But I cannot fly into a passion with an old 
gentleman for calling me by my Christian name, when 
he has done so habitually for years." 

From all this it will appear that the great godsend 
of a rieh marriage, with all manner of attendant com- 
forts, which had come in the way of the Rowley family 
as they were living at the Mandarins, had not tumed 
out to be an unmixed blessing. In the matter of the 
quarrel, as it had hitherto progressed, the husband had 
perhaps been more in the wrong than his wife; but the 
wife, in spite of all her promises of perfeet' obedience, 
had proved herseif to be a woman very hard to 
manage. Had she been eamest in her desire to please 
her lord and master in this matter of Colonel Osbome's 
Visits, — to please him even after he had so vacillated 
in his own behests, — she might probably have so re- 
ceived the man as to have quelled all feeling of 
jealousy in her husband's bosom. But instead of doing 
so she had told herseif that as she was innocent, and 
as her innocence had been acknowledged, and as she 
had been specially instructed to receive this man whom 
she had before been specially instructed not to receive, 
she would now fall back exactly into her old manner 
with him. She had told Colonel Osbome never to 
allude to that meeting in the park, and to ask no 
creature as to what had occasioned her conduct on that 
Sunday; thus having a mystery with him, which of 
course he understood as well as she did. And then 
she had again taken to writing notes to him and re- 
ceiving notes from him, — none of which she showed to 
her husband. She was more intimate with him than 
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ever, and yet she hardly ever mentioned bis name to 
her husband. Trevelyan, acknowledging to himself 
that he had done no good by bis fonner interference, 
feeling that he had put himself in the wrong on that 
occasion, and that bis wife had got the better of bim, 
had borne with all this, with soreness and a moody 
savageness of generaL conduct, but still withont further 
words of anger with reference to the man himself. But 
now, on this Sunday, when bis wife had been closeted 
with Colonel Osbome in the back drawing-room, leaving 
him with bis sister-in-law, bis temper had become too 
bot for him, and he had suddenly left the house, de- 
ciaring that he would not walk with the two women 
on that day. "Why not, Louis?" bis wife had said, 
Coming up to him. "Never mind why not, but I shall 
not," he had answered; and then he left the room. 

"What is the matter with him?" Colonel Osbome 
had asked. 

"It is impossible to say what is the matter with 
him," Mrs. Trevelyan had replied. After that she had 
at once gone up-stairs to her child, telling herseif that 
she was doing all that the strictest propriety could 
require in leaving the man's society as soon as her 
husband was gone. Then there was an awkward minute 
or two between Nora and Colonel Osbome, and he 
took bis leave. 

Stanbury at last promised that he would see Tre- 
velyan, repeating, however, very frequently that often- 
used assertion, that no task is so hopeless as that of 
interfering between a man and bis wife. Nevertheless 
he promised, and undertook to look for Trevelyan at 
the Acrobats on that aftemoon. At last he got a 
moment in which to produce the letter from bis sister, 
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and was able to tum the conversation for a few 
minutes to bis own aiffairs. Dorothy's letter was read 
and discussed by both tlie ladies with much zeal. 
"It is quite a stränge world to me," said Dorothy, 
"but I am beginning to find myself more at my ease 
tban I was at first. Aunt Stanbury is very good- 
natured, and when I know what she wants, I think I 
shall be able to please her. What you said of her 
disposition is not so bad to me, as of course a girl in 
my Position does not expect to have her own way.'- 

"Why shoiüdn't she have her share of her own 
way as well as anybody eise?" said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"Poor Dorothy would never want to have her own 
way," Said Hugh. 

"She ought to want it," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"She has spirit enough to tum if she's trodden on," 
said Hugh. 

"That's more than what most women have," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Then he went on with the letter. "She is very 
generous^ and has given me £Q bs. in advanee of my 
allowance. When I said I would send part of it home 
to mamma, she seemed to be angry, and said that she 
wanted me always to look nice about my clothes. She 
told me afterwards to do as I pleased, and that I might 
try my^ own way for the first quarter. So I was 
firightened, and only sent thirty Shillings. We went 
out the other evening to drink tea with Mrs. MacHugh, 
an old lady whose husband was once dean. I had to 
go, and it was all very nice. There were a great 
many clergymen there, but many of them were young 
men." "Poor Dorothy," exclaimed Nora. "One of 
them was the minor canon who chants the Service 
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every moming. He is a bachelor " "Then there 

is a hope for her," said Nora — "and he always talks a 
littie as though he were einging the Litany." "That's 
very bad," said Nora-, "fancy having a husband to 
sing the Litany to yon always." "Better that, per- 
haps, than having him always singing something eise," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

It was decided between them that Dorothy's State 
might on the whole be considered as flourishing, bnt 
that Hugh was bound as a brother to go down -to 
Exeter and look after her. He explained, however, 
that he was expressly debarred from calling on his 
sister, even between the hours of half^past nine and 
hqlf-past twelve on Wednesday momings, and that 
he could not see her at all unless he did so gnrrepti- 
tiously. 

"If I were you I would see my sister in spite of 
all the old viragos in Exeter," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
"I have no idea of anybody taking so much upon 
themselves." 

"You must remember, Mrs. Trevelyan, that she has 
taken npon herseif much also in the way of kindness, 
in doing what perhaps I ought to call charity. I 
wonder what I should have been doing now if it were 
not for my Aunt Stanbury." 

He took his leave, and went at once from Curzon 
Street to Trevelyan's club, and found that Trevelyan 
had not been there as yet. In another hour he called 
again, and was about to give it up, when he met the 
man whom he was seeking on the steps. 

"I was looking for you," he said. 

"WeU, here I am." 

It was impossible not to see in the look of Tre- 
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velyan's face, and not to hear in the tone of liis voice, 
that he was, at the moment, in an angry and unhappy 
Frame of mind. He did not move as though he were 
willing to accompany his friend, and seemed almost to 
know beforehand that the approaching interview was 
to be an unpleasant one. 

"I want to speak to you, and perhaps you wouldn't 
mind taking a turn with me," said Stanbury. 

But Trevelyan objected to this, and led the way 
into the club waiting-room. A club waiting-room is 
always a gloomy, unpromising place for a confidential 
conversation, and so Stanbury feit it to be on the 
present occasion. But he had no alternative. There 
they were together, and he must do as he had 
promised. Trevelyan kept on his hat and did not sit 
down, and looked very gloomy. Stanbury having to 
commence without any assistance from outward auxi- 
liaries, almost forgot what it was that he had promised 
to do. 

"I have just come from Curzon Street," he said. 

"WeU!" 

"At least I was there about two hours ago." 

"It doesn't matter, I suppose, whether it was two 
hours or two minutes," said Trevelyan. 

"Not in the least. The fact is this; I happened 
to come upon the two girls Ihere, when they were very 
utthappy, and your wife asked me to come and say a 
Word or two to you." 

"Was Colonel Osbome there?" 

"No; I had met him in the street a minute or two 
before." 

"Well, now; look here, Stanbury. If you'll take 
my advice, you'U keep your hands out of this. It is 

Be ktmo he was Rigkt I, ^ 
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not but that I regard you as being as good a friend 
as I have in tbe world; but, to own the tmth, I can- 
not put up with interference between myself and my 
wife." 

"Of course yon nnderstand that I only come as a 
messenger." 

"Yon had better not be a messenger in snch a 
canse. If she bas anything to say she can say it to 
myself." 

"Am I to nnderstand that you will not listen to 
me?" 

"I Lad ratber not" 

"I tbink you are wrong," said Stanbnry. 

"In tbat matter you must allow me to judge for 
myself. I can easily nnderstand that a young woman 
like her, especially with her sister to back her, should 
indnce snch a one as you to take her part." 

"I am taking nobody's part You wrong yonr 
wife, and you especially wrong Miss Rowley." 

"If you please, Stanbnry, we will say nothing 
more about it" This Trevelyan said holding the 
door of the room half open in bis band, so that the 
other was obliged to pass out through it. 

"Good evening," said Stanbnry, with much anger. 

"Good evening," said Trevelyan, with an assump- 
tion of indifference. 

Stanbnry went away in absolute wrath, though the 
trouble which he had had in the interview was much 
less than he had anticipated, and the result quite as 
favourable. He had known that no good would come 
of bis Visit And yet he was now füll of anger against 
Travelyan, and had become a partisan in the matter, 
— which was exactly that which he had resolutely 
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determined that he would not become. "I believe that 
no woman on earth could live with him," he said to 
himself as he walked away. "It was always the same 
with him, — a desire for mastery, which he did not 
know how to uae when he had obtained it. If it were 
Nora, instead of the other sister, he would break her 
sweet heart within a month." 

Trevelyan dined at bis club, and hardly spoke a 
word to any one during the evening. At about eleven 
he started to walk home, but went by no means straight 
thither, taking a long tum through St. Jame&^s Park, 
and by Pimlico. It was necessary that he should 
make up bis mind as to what he would do. He had 
stemly refused the interference of a friend, and he 
must be prepared to act on bis own responsibility. 
He knew well that he could not begin again with bis 
wife on the next day, as though nothing had happened. 
Stanbury's visit to him, if it had done nothing eise, 
had made this impossible. He determined that he 
would not go to her room to-night, but would see her 
as early as possible in the moming; — and would then 
talk to her with all the wisdom of which he was 
master. 

How many husbands have come to the same reso- 
lution; and how few of them have found the words of 
wisdom to be efficacious! 
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CHAPTER X 

Hard Words. 

Ir ^ f» W Äswd tbat men in general do not 
^ ^ -^^ a^odld do any temporary ill-feeling, or 
IAjjluli: ^«A«^^ belween hnsbands and wives, of 
^^^äV ÄMieelves have been tlie cause. The 
^,,,-4^ fe ^ ^fMkiB^ now of actual love-makings, of 
^^rt* «4 tteTÜkb villany, eitber perpetrated or 
^~^J^. V«l »tb» of those passing gnsts of sbort- 
^J^^aii w^foudfd sospicion to wbicb, as to otber 
^vfeümc$v Tttv wfltwg«l«t©d families may occaaionally 
W SöJbfc»^ Wk«! SÄcb snspicion rises in the bosom of 
* w^j^ :cMtt wvi«ui interyening or being believed to 
^ ^ ^f^,^ Wiv^m ber and the man who is her own, 
^^ WMWÄ wW bas mtervened or been supposed to 
U ^u:fW tL wül «Üiw glory in her position or bewail it 
WmmN* *«^)*wß»^ ^^ ^® circnmstances of the case. 
wTVill <karilabJv sappose tbat, in a great majority 
a*^l*v^ ö*$tt«^/sk^ wiU bewail it But when such 
,^öa J^>** dwibts annoy the hnsband, the man 

^,^«^ Ui^ ^xtwittiuy • »Kghüy pleasurable Sensation 
S^TiW i«ÄSfli<'ti^ He wiU say to himself probably, 
^I>^^ ittvl^l^ and witb no formed words, that 

^^K^W ^ as*. «u ass if he be in a twitter 
:XitÄ wbtb be bas kept or for that which he 
Ä^ i«!^W^ ^^ keep. tbat the lady has shewn a 
twwi illl v4^ awv^^i^^tiou. and tbat he himself is—is— 

,t W vT^iV b.>uvH.r. and will have received no greater 
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favour from the intimacj accorded to him than the 
privilege of running on one day to Marshall and 
Snellgrove's, the haberdashers, and on another to 
Handcocks', the jewellers. If he he allowed to buy a 
present or two, or to pay a few Shillings here or there, 
he has achieved much. Terrible things now and again 
do occur, even here in England; but women, with us, 
are slow to burn their household gods. It happens, 
however, occasionally, as we are all aware, that the 
outward garments of a domestic deity will be a little 
scorched; and when this occurs, the man who is the 
interloper, will generally find a gentle consolation in 
his Position, let its interest be ever so flaccid and un- 
real, and its troubles in running about, and the like, 
ever so considerable and time-destructive. 

It was so certainly with Colonel Osborne when he 
became aware that his intimacy with Mrs. Trevelyan 
had caused her husband uneasiness. He was not 
especially a vicious man, and had now, as we know, 
reached a time of life when such vice as that in 
question might be suppoaed to have lost its charm for 
him. A gentleman over fifty, populär in London, 
with a seat in Parliament, fond of good dinners, and 
possessed of everything which the world has to give, 
could hardly have wished to run away with his neigh- 
bour's wife, or to have destroyed the happiness of his 
old friend's däughter. Such wickedness had never 
come into his head; but he had a certain pleasure in 
being the confidential friend of a very pretty woman; 
and when he heard that that pretty woman's husband 
was jealous, the pleasure was enhanced rather than 
otherwise. On that Sunday, as he had left the house 
in Corzon Street, he had told Stanbury that Trevelyan 
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had just gone off in a huff, whicb was true enough, 
and he had walked from thence down Clarges Street, 
and across Piccadilly to St. James's Street, with a 
jauntier step than usual, because he was aware that he 
himself had been the occasion of that trouble. This 
was very wrong; but there is reason to believe that 
many such men as Colonel Osbome, who are bachelors 
at iifty, are equally malicious. 

He thought a good deal about it on that evening, 
and was still thinking about it on the foUowing mom- 
ing. He had promised to go up to Curzon Street on 
the Monday, — ^really on some most trivial mission, on 
a matter of business which no man could have taken 
in hand whose time was of the slightest value to him- 
self or any one eise. Bmt now that mission assumed 
an importance in his eyes, and seemed to require either 
a special observance or a special exeuse. There was 
no real reason why he should not have stayed away 
from Curzon Street for the next fortnight; and had he 
done so he need have made no exeuse to Mrs. Trevelyan 
when he met her. But the opportunity for a little 
excitement wa& not to be missed, and instead of going 
he wrote to her the foUowing note: — 

"Albany, Konday. 

"Dbar Emily, 
"What was it all about yesterday? I was to have 
come up with the words of that opera, but perhaps it 
will be better to send it. If it be not wicked, do teil 
me whether I am to consider myself as a banished 
man. I thought that our little meetings were so in- 
nocent, — and so pleasant! The green-eyed monster is 
of all monsters the most monstrous, — and the most nn- 
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reasonable. Pray let me have a line, if it be not for- 
bidden. 

"Yours always heartily, 

"F. 0. 

"Putting aside all joking, I beg you to remember 
that I consider myself always entitled to be regarded 
by you as your most sincere friend." 

When this was brought to Mrs. Trevelyan, about 
twelve o'clock in the day, sbe had already undergone 
the infliction ofthose words of wisdom which her hus- 
band bad prepared for her, and wbich were threatened 
at tbe close of the last chapter. Her husband had 
come up to her while she was yet in her bed-room, 
and had striven hard to prevail against her. But bis 
snccess had been very doubtfuL In regard to the 
number of words, Mrs. Trevelyan certainly had had 
the best of it. As far as any understanding, one of 
another, was eoncerned, the conversation had been 
useless. She believed herseif to be injnred and ag- 
grieved, and wonld eontinue so to assert, let bim im- 
plore her to listen to bim as loudly as he might "Yes-, 
— ^I will listen, and I will obey you," she had said, 
"but I will not endure such insults without telling 
you that I feel them." Then he had left her, fully 
conscious that he had failed, and went forth out of bis 
houfle into the City, to bis club, to wander about the 
streets, not knowing what he had best do to bring 
back that State of tranquillity at home which he feit to 
be so desirable. 

Mrs. Trevelyan was alone when Colonel Osbome's note 
was brought to her, and was at that moment struggling 
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with herseif in anger against her hnshand. If he laid 
any command upon her, she would execnte it; but she 
would never cease to teil him that he had ill-used her. 
She would din it into his ears, let him come to her as 
often as he might with his wise words. Wise words! 
What was the use of wise words when a man was such 
a fool in natore? And as for Colonel Osbome, — she 
would see him if he came to her three times a day, 
unless her husband gave some clearly intelligible order 
to the contrary. She was fortifying her mind with 
this resolution when Colonel Osbome's letter was 
brought to her. She asked whether any servant was 
waiting for an answer. No, — the servant, who had 
left it, had gone at once. She read the note, and sat 
working, with it before her, for a quarter of an hour; 
and then walked over to her desk and answered it. 

"My DBAR CoiiOBfEL OSBOBNE, 

"It will be best to say nothing whatever about the 
occurrence of yesterday; and if possible, not to think 
of it. As far as I am concerned, I wish for no 
change; — except that people should be more reason- 
able. You can call of course whenever you please; 
and I am very grateful for yom* expression of friend- 
ship. 

"Yours most sincerely, 

"Emily Trevelyan. 

"Thanks for the words of the opera." 

When she had written this, being determined that 
all should be open and above board, ahe put a penny 
stamp on the envelope, and desired that the letter 
should be posted. But she destroyed that which she 
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had received from Colonel Osbome. In all things slie 
would act as slie would have done if her husband had 
not been so foolish, and there could have been no 
reason why she should have kept so unimportant a 
communication. 

In the course of the day Trevelyan passed through 
the hall to the room which he himself was accustomed 
to occupy behind the parlour, and as he did so saw 
the note lying ready to be posted, took it up, and 
read the address. He held it for a moment in his 
hand, then replaced it on the haU table, and passed 
on. When he reached his own table he sat down 
humedly, and took up in his band some Review that 
was lying ready foF him to read. But he was quite 
unable to üx his mind upon the words before him. 
He had spoken to his wife on that moming in t^he 
strongest langnage he could use as to the unseemliness 
of her intimacy with Colonel Osbome; and then, the 
first thing she had done when his back was tumed 
was to write to this very Colonel Osborne, and teU 
him, no doubt, what had occurred between her and her 
husband. He sat thinking of it all for many minutes. 
He would probably have declared himself that he had 
thought of it for an hour as he sat there. Then he 
got up, went up-stairs and walked slowly into the 
drawing-room. There he found his wife sitting with 
her sister. "Nora," he said, "I want to speak to 
Emily. Will you forgive me, if I ask you to leave 
US for a few minutes?" Nora, with an anxious look 
at Emily, got up and left the room. 

"Why do you send her away?" said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. 

"Because I wish to be alone with you for a few 
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Tainntcs. Since what I said to you this moming, 70U 
bave written to Colonel Osbome." 

"Yes; — ^I bare. I do not know how you have 
fbund it out; but I suppose you keep a watch on me." 

*^*^1 keep no watcb on you. As I came into tbe 
bouse> 1 saw your letter lying in the hall." 

^' Very well. You could have read it if you pleased." 

''"Emily, this matter is becoming very serious, and 
1 strongly adrise you to be on your guard in wbat 
you 8?Äy. I will bear mucb for you, and much for 
our boy; but I will not bear to have my name made a 
r^proÄch,** 

*'Sir, if you think your name is shamed by me, we 
bad better part," said Mrs. Trevelyan, rising from her 
chair> and confronting bim with a look before which 
hi9 own ahnost quailed. 

*^It may be tbat we had better part," he said, 
slowly, "But in the first place I wish you to teil me 
wbat were the contents of that letter." 

"If it was there when you came in, no doubt it is 
tbeire still 60 and look at it." 

"That is no answer to me. I have desired you to 
tt4l tue wbat are its contents." 

"I «hall not teil you. I will not demean myself 
by r^^peating anything so insignificant in my own 
iUv'kUfiot^Uon« If you suspect me of writing wbat I 
»hvmid not write, you will suspect me also of lying to 

"Uaw von heanl from Colonei Osborne this mom- 
'\\iut wh<^f<* 15^ bi* letter?" 
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Again he paused, trying to think what he had 
better do, trying to be calm. And she stood still op- 
posite to him, confronting him with the soom of her 
bright angry eyes. Of course, he was not calm. He 
was the very reverse of calm. "And you refuse to 
teil me what you wrote," he said. 

"The letter is there," she answered, pointing away 
towards the door. "If you want to play the spy, go 
and look at it for yourself." 

"Do you call me a spyr" 

"And what have you called me? Because you are 
a husband, is the privilege of vituperation to be ^11 on 
your side?" 

"It is impossible that I should put up with this," 
he said; — "quite impossible. This would kill me. Any- 
thing is better than this. My present orders to you 
are not to see Colonel Osborne, not to write to him 
or have any communication with him, and to put 
under cover to me, unopened, any letter that may come 
from him. I shall expect your implicit obedience to 
these Orders." 

"Well;— go on." 

"Have I your promise?" 

"No; — no. You have no promise. I will make no 
promise exacted from me in so disgraceful a manner." 

"You refuse to obey me?" 

"I will refuse nothing, and will promise nothing." 

"Then we must part; — that is all. I will take 
care that you shall heär from me before to-morrow 
moming." 

So saying, he left the room, and, passing through 
the hall, saw that the letter had been taken away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lady Milboroogh as Ambassador. 



"Of conrse, I know you are right," said Nora to 
her sister; — "right as far as Colonel Osbome is con- 
cemed; bnt nevertheless you ought to give way." 

"And be trampled upon?" said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"Yes; and be trampled upon, if be« sbould trample 
on youj — whicb, however, be is tbe last man in the 
World to do." 

"And to endnre any insult and any names? You 
yourself, — you would be a Griselda, I suppose." 

"I don't want to talk about myself," said Nora, 
"nor about Griselda. But I know that, bowever un- 
reasonable it may seem, you had better give way to 
bim now and teil bim wbat tbere was in tbe note to 
Colonel Osbome." 

"Never! He bas ordered me not to see bim or to 
write to bim, or to open bis letters, — baving, mind 
you, ordered just the reverse a day or two before; and 
I will obey him. Absurd as it is, I will obey him. 
But as for submitting to bim, and letting him suppose 
tbat I think he is right; — never! I should be lying 
to him then, and I wiU never lie to him. He bas 
said that we must part, and I suppose it will be better 
so. How can a woman live with a man that suspects 
her? He cannot take my baby from me." 

There were many such cönversations as the above 
between the two sisters before Mrs. Trevelyan received 
from her husband the communication with which she 
had been threatened. And Nora, acting on her own 
judgment in the matter, made an attempt to see Mr. 
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Trevelyan, writing to him a pretty little note, and be- 
seeching Mm to be kind to her. But be declined to 
see ber, and tbe two women sat at bome, witb tbe baby 
between tbem, bolding sncb pleasant conversations as 
tbat above narrated. Wben sucb tempeöts occur in a 
family, a woman will generally suffer tbe least during 
tbe tldck of tbe tempest. While tbe burricane is at 
tbe fiercest, sbe will be snstained by tbe most tborougb 
conviction tbat tbe rigbt is on ber side, tbat sbe is ag- 
grieved, tbat tbere is notbing for ber to acknowledge, 
and no position tbat sbe need surrender. Wbereas ber 
busband will desire a compromise, even amidst tbe 
violence of tbe storm. But afterwards, wben tbe wind 
bas lulled, but wbile tbe beavens around are still all 
black and murky, tben tbe woman's sufferings begin. 
Wben passion gives way to tbougbt and memory, sbe 
feels tbe loneliness of ber position, — tbe loneliness, and 
tbe possible degradation. It is all very weU for a man 
to talk about bis name and bis bonour; but it is tbe 
woman's bonour and tbe woman's name tbat are, in 
trutb, placed in jeopardy. Let tbe woman do wbat sbe 
will, tbe man can, in trutb, sbow bis face in tbe world; 
— and, after awbile, does sbow bis face. But tbe woman 
may be compelled to veil bers, eitber by ber own fault, 
or by bis. Mrs. Trevelyan was now told tbat sbe was 
to be separated firom ber busbänd, and sbe did not, at 
any rate, believe tbat sbe bad done any barm. But, 
if sucb Separation did come, wbere could sbe live, wbat 
could sbe do, wbat position in tbe world would sbe 
possess? Would not ber face be, in trutb, veiled as 
effectually as tbougb sbe bad disgraced berself and ber 
busband? 

And tben tbere was tbat terrible question about tbe 
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child. Mrs. Trevelyan had said a dozen times to her 
sister that her husband could not take the boy away 
from her. Nora, however, had never assented to this, 
partly from a conviction of her own ignorance, not 
knowing what might be the power of a husband in 
such a matter, and partly thinking that any argument 
would be good and fair by which she could induce her 
sister to avoid a catastrophe so terrible as that which 
was now threatened. 

"I suppose he could take him, if he chose," she 
Said at last. 

"I don't believe he is wicked like that," said Irfrs. 
Trevelyan. "He would not wish to kill me." 

"But he will say that he loves baby as well as 
yon do." 

"He will never take my child from me. He could 
never be so bad as that." 

"And you will never be so bad as to leave him," 
said Nora after a pause. "I will not believe that it 
can come to that. You know that he is good at lieart, 
— that nobody on earth loves you as he does." 

So they went on for two days, and on the evening 
of the second day there came a letter from Trevelyan 
to his wife. They had neither of them seen him, al- 
though he had been in and out of the house. And on 
the aftemoon of the Sunday a new grievance, a very 
terrible grievance was added to those which Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was made to bear. Her husband had told one 
of the servants in the house that Colonel Osborne was 
not to be admitted. And the servant to whom he had 
given this order was the — cook. There is no reason 
why a cook should be less trustworthy in such a matter 
than any other servant \ and in Mr. Trevelyan's house- 
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hold there was a reason why she should be more so, — 
as she, and she alone, was what we generally call an 
cid family domestic. She had lived with her master's 
mother, and had known her master when he was a 
boj. Looking about him, therefore, for some one in 
bis honse to whom he could speak, — feeling that he 
was bound to convey the order through some medium^ 
— he called to him the ancient cook, and imparted to 
her so much of bis trouble as was necessary to make 
the Order intelligible. This he did with various ill- 
worded assurances to Mrs. Prodgers that there really 
was nothing amiss. Bnt when Mrs. Trevelyan heard 
what had been done, — which she did from Mrs. Prodgers 
herseif, Mrs. Prodgers having been desired by her 
master to make the communication, — she declared to 
her sister that everything was now over. She could 
never again live with a husband who had disgraced 
bis wife by desiring her own cook to keep a guard 
upon her. Had the footman been instructed not to 
admit Colonel Osbome, there would have been in such 
instruction some» apparent adherence to the recognised 
nsages of society. If ^u do not desire either your 
friend or yonr enemy to be received into your house, 
you communicate your desire to the person who has 
Charge of the door. But the cook! 

"And now, Nora, if it were you, do you mean to 
say that you would remain with him?" asked Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

Nora simply replied that anything under any cir- 
cumstances would be better than a Separation. 

On the moming of the third day there came the 
following letter: — 
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" Wednesday, June 1, 12 midnigbt. 

"Dearest Emily, 

"You will readily believe me when I say that I 
never in my life was so wretched as I have been dur- 
ing the last two days. That you and I shonld be in 
the same house together and not able to speak to each 
other ig in itself a misery, but tbis is- terribly enhanced 
by the dread lest tbis state of things sbould be made 
to continue. 

"I want yon to understand that I do not in the 
least suspect you of having as yet done anything 
wTong, — or having even said anything injurious either 
to my Position as your husband, or to your position as 
my wife. But I cannot but perceive that you are allow- 
ing yourself to be entrapped into an intimacy with Co- 
lonel Osbome which, if it be not checked, will be de- 
structive to my happiness and your own. After what 
had passed before, you cannot have thought it right to 
receive letters from him which I was not to see, or to 
write letters to him of which I was not to know the 
Contents. It must be manifest to you that such con- 
duct on your part is wrong as judged by any of the 
rules by which a wife's conduct can be measured. And 
yet you have refused even to say that this shall be 
discontinued! I need hardly explain to you that if you 
persist in this refusal you and I cannot continue to live 
together as man and wife. All my hopes and prospects 
in life will be blighted by such a Separation. I have 
not as yet been able to think what I should do in such 
wretched circumstances. And for you, as also for Nora, 
such a catastrophe would be most lamentable. Do, 
therefore, think of it well, and write me such a letter 
as may bring me back to your side. 
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"There is only one friend in the world to whom I 
could endure to talk of this great grief, and I have 
been to her and told her everything. You will know 
that I mean Lady Milborough. After much difficult 
conversation I have persuaded her to see you, and she 
will eaU in Curzon Street to-morrow about twelve. 
There can be no kinder-hearted, or more gentle woman 
in the world than Lady Milborough; nor did any one 
ever have a warmer Mend than both you and I have 
in her. Let me implore you then to listen to her, and 
be guided by her advice. 

"Pray believe, dearest Emily, that I am now, as 
ever, your most aflPectionate husband, and that I have 
no wish so strong as that we should not be compelled 
to part. 

"Louis Trbvelyan." 

This epistle was, in many respects, a very injudi- 
cious composition. Trevelyan should have trusted either 
to the eloquence of his own written words, or to that 
of the ambassadoT whom he was about to despatch; 
but by sending both he weakened both. And then 
there were certain words in the letter which were 
odious to Mrs. Trevelyan, and must have been odious 
to any young wife. He had said that he did not "as 
yet" suspect her of having done anything wrong. And 
then, when he endeavoured to explain to her that a 
Separation would be very injurious to herseif, he had 
coupled her sister with her, thus seeming to imply that 
the injury to be avoided was of a material kind. She 
had better do what he told her, as, otherwise, she and 
her sister would notTiave a roof over thcjir head! That 

Bb JtmvD he toas Right, I. 9 
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was the nature of the threat which his words were sup- 
posed to convey. 

The matter Lad become so serious, that Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, baughty and stiff-necked as she was, did not 
dare to abstain from showing the letter to her sister. 
She had no other counsellor, at any rate, tili Lady Mil- 
borougb came, and the weight of the battle was too 
great for her own unaided spirit. The letter had been 
written late at night, as was shown by the precision of 
the date, and had been brought to her early in the 
moming. At first she had determined to say nothing 
about it to Nora, but she was not streng enongh to 
maintain such a purpose. She feit that she needed the 
poor consolation of diseussing her wretchedness. She 
first deelared that she would not see Lady Milborough. 
"I hate her, and she knows that I hate her, and she 
ought not to have thought of Coming," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. 

But she was at last beaten out of this purpose by 
Nora's argument, that all the world would be against 
her if she refused to see her husband's old friend. And 
then, though the letter was an odious letter, as she de- 
elared a dozen times, she toök some little comfort in 
the fact that not a word was said in it about the baby. 
She thought that if she could take her child with her 
into any Separation, she could endure it, and her hus- 
band would ultimately be conquered. 

"Yes; m see her," she said, as they finished the 
discussion. ^^As he chooses to send her, I suppose I 
had better see her. But I don't think he does much 
to mend matters when he sends the woman whom he 
knows I dislike more than any otfier in all London." 

Exactly at twelve o'clock Lady Milborough's car- 
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riage was at the door. Trevelyan was in the house 
at the time and heard the knock at the door. During 
those two or three days of absolute wretchedness , he 
spent most of his hours under the same roof with his 
wife and sister-in-law, though he spoke to neither of 
them. He had had his doubts as to the reception of 
Lady Milborough, and was, to teil the truth, listening 
with most anxious ear, when her Ladyship was an- 
nounced. His wife, however, was not so bitterly con- 
tumacious as to refuse admittance to his friend, and he 
heard the mstle of the ponderous silk as the old woman 
was shown np-stairs. When Lady Milborongh reached 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Trevelyan was alone. 

"I had better see her by myself," she had said to 
her sister. 

Nora had then left her, with one word of prayer 
that she wonld be as little defiant as possible. 

"That must depend," Emily had said, with a little 
shake of her head. 

There had been a Suggestion that the child should 
be with her, but the mother herseif had rejected this. 

"It would be stagey," she had said, "and clap-trap. 
There is nothing I hate so mnch as that." 

She was sitting, therefore, quite alone, and as stiff 
as a man in armonr, when Lady Milborough was shown 
up to her. 

And Lady Milborongh herseif was not at all com* 
fortable as she commenced the interview. She had 
prepared many wise wordB to be spoken, but was not 
so little ignorant of the character of the woman with 
whom she had to deal, as to sappose that the wise 
wordfl would get themselves spoken without Inter- 
ruption. 8he had known from the first that Mrs. 

9* 
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Trevelyan would have much to say for herseif, and 
the feeling that it would be so became stronger than 
ever as sbe entered the room. The ordinary feelings 
between the two ladies were cold and constrained, and 
then there was silence for a few moments when the 
Countess had taken her seat. Mrs. Trevelyan had 
quite determined that the enemy should fire the lirst shot. 

"This is a very sad state of things," said the 
Countess. 

"Yes, indeed, Lady Milborough." 

"The saddest in the world; — and so unnecessary; 
— is it not?" 

"Very unnecessary, indeed, as I think." 

"Yes, my dear, yes. But, of course, we must re- 
member " 

Then Lady Milborough could not clearly bring to 
her mind what it was that she had to remember. 

"The fact is, my dear, that all this kind of thing 
is too monstrous to be thought of. Goodness, gracious, 
me; two young people like you and Louis, who 
thoroughly love each other, and who have got a baby, 
to think of being separated! Of course it is out of the 
question." 

"You cannot suppose, Lady Milborough, that I 
want to be separated from my husband?" 

"Of course not. How should it be possible? The 
very idea is too shocking to be thought of. I declare 
I haven^t slept since Louis was talking to me about it. 
But, my dear, you must remember, you know, that a 
husband has a right to expect some — some — some — a 
sort of — ^submission from his wife." 

"He has a right to expect obedience, Lady Mil- 
borough." 
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"Of coTirse; that is all that oüe wants." 

"And I will obey Mr. Trevelyan — in anything 
reasonable." 

"But, my dear, who is to say what is reasonable? 
That, yoTi see, is always the difficulty. You must allow 
that your husband is the person who ought to decide 
that." 

"Has he told yon that I have refused to obey him, 
Lady Milborough?" 

The Countess paused a moment before she replied. 
"Well, yes; I think he has," she said. "He asked you 
to do something about a letter, — a letter to that Colonel 
Osborne, who is a man, my dear, really to be very 
much afraid of; a man who has done a great deal of 
härm, — and you declined. Now in a matter of that 
kind of course the husband " 

"LadyMilborough, I must ask you to listen to me. 
You have listened to Mr. Trevelyan, and I must ask 
you to listen to me. I am sorry to trouble you, but 
as you have come here about this unpleasant business, 
you must forgive me if I insist upon it." 

"Of course I will listen to you, my dear." 

"I have never refused to obey my husband, and I 
do not refuse now. The gentleman of whom you have 
been speaking is an old friend of my father's, and has 
become my friend. Nevertheless, had Mr. Trevelyan 
given me any piain order about him, I should have 
obeyed him. A wife does not feel that her chances of 
happiness are increased when she finds that her hus- 
band suspects her of being too intimate with another 
man. It is a thing very hard to bear. But I would 
have endeavoured to bear it, knowing how important 
it is for both our sakes, and more especially for our 
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child. I would have made excuses, and would have 
endeavoured to think that this horrid feeling on his 
part is nothing more than a short delusion/^ 

"But, my dear " 

"I must ask you to hear me out, Lady Milborougb. 
But when he teils me first that I am not to meet the 
man, and so instructs the servants; then teils me that 
I am to meet him, and go on just as I was going be- 
fore, and then again teils me that I am not to see him, 
and again instructs the servants, — and, above all, the 
Cook! — that Colonel Osbome is not to come into the 
house, then obedience becomes rather difficult." 

"Just say now that you will do what he wants, and 
then all will be right." 

"I will not say so to you, Lady Milborough. It is 
not to you 'that I ought to say it. But as he has 
chosen to send you here, I will explain to you that I 
have never disobeyed him. When I was free, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Trevelyan's wishes, to have what 
intercourse I pleased with Colonel Osbome, I received 
a note from that gentleman on a most trivial matter. 1 
answered it as trivially. My husband saw my letter, 
closed, and questioned me about it. I told him that 
the letter was still there, and that if he chose to be a 
spy upon my actions he could open it and read it." 

"My dear, how could you bring yourself to use the 
Word spy to your husband?" 

"How could he bring himself to accuse me as he 
did? If he cares for me let him come and beg my par- 
don for the insult he has offered me." 

"Oh, Mrs. Trevelyan, " 

"Yes; that seems very wrong to you, who have not 
had to bear it. It is very easy for a stranger to take 
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a husband's part, and help to put down a poor woman 
who has been ill used. I have done nothing wrong, 
nothing to be ashamed of ; and I will not say that I 
have. I never have spoken a word to Colonel Osborne 
that all the world might not hear." ^ 

"Nobody has accused you, my dear." 

"Yes; he has accused me, and you have accused 
me, and you will make all the world accuse me. He 
may put me out of his house if he likes , but he shall 
, not make me say I have beeü wrong, when I know 
I have been right. He cannot take my child from 
me." 

"But he wiU." 

"No," shouted Mrs. Trevelyan, jumping up from 
her chair, "no; he shall never do that. I will cling to 
him so that he «cannot separate us. He will never be 
so wicked, — such a monster as that. I would go about 
the world saying what a monster he had been to me." 
The passion of the interview was becoming too great 
for Lady Milborough's power of moderating it, and she 
was beginning to feel herself to be in a difficulty. 
"Lady Milborough," continued Mrs. Trevelyan, "teil 
him &om me that I will beax anything but that. That 
I will not bear." 

"Dear Mrs. Trevelyan, do not let us talk about it." 

" Who wants to talk about it? Why do you come 
here and threaten me with a thing so horrible? I do 
not believe you. He would not dare to separate me 
and my — child." 

"But you have only to say that you will submit 
yourself to him." 

"I have submitted myself to him, and I will sub- 
mit no further. What does he want? Why does he 
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send you here? He does not know what he wants. He 
has made himself miserable by an absurd idea, and he 
wants everybody to teil him that he has been right. 
He has been very wrong; and if he desires to be wise 
now, he will cöme back to his home, and say nothing 
further about it He will gain nothing by sending 
messengers here." 

Lady Milborough, who had undertaken a most dis- 
agreeable task from the purest motives of old firiend- 
ship, did not like being called a messenger; but the 
woman before her was so strong in her words, so 
eager, and so passionate, that she did not know how 
to resent the injury. And there was Coming over her 
an idea, of which she herseif was hardly conscious, 
that after all, perhaps, the husband was not in the 
right. She had come there with the gfeneral idea that 
wives, and especially young wives, should be submis- 
sive. She had naturally taken the husband's part; and 
having a preconceived dislike to Colonel Osborne, she 
had been willing enough to think that precantionary 
measures were necessary in reference to so eminent, 
and notorious, and experienced a Lothario. She had 
never altogether loved Mrs. Trevelyan, and had always 
been a little in dread of her. But she had thought 
that the authority with which she would be invested 
on this occasion, the manifest right on her side, ,and 
the undeniable truth of her grand argument, that a 
wife should obey, would carry her, if not easily, still 
successfully through all difficulties. It was probably 
the case that Lady Milborough when preparing for her 
Visit, had anticipated a triumph. But when she had 
been closeted for an hour with Mrs. Trevelyan, she 
found that she was not triumphant. She was told that 
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she was a messenger, and an unwelcome messenger 5 
and she began to feel that slie did not know how she 
was to take herseif away. 

"I am sure T have done everytliing for the best," 
she said, getting up from her chair. 

"The best will be to send him back, and make him 
feel the truth." 

"The best for you, my dear, will be to consider 
well what should be the duty of a wife." 

"I have eonsidered, Lady Milborough. It cannot 
be a wife's duty to acknowledge that she has been 
wrong in such a matter as this." 

Then Lady Milborough made her curtsey and got 
herseif away in some manner that was sufficiently 
awkward, and Mrs. Trevelyan curtseyed also as she 
rang the bell; and, though she was sore and wretched, 
and, in truth, sadly frightened, she was not awkward. 
In that encounter, so far as it had gone, she had been 
the Victor. 

As soon as she was alone and the carriage had been 
driven well away from the door, Mrs. Trevelyan left 
the drawing-room and went up to the nursery. As she 
entered she clothed her face with her sweetest smile. 
"How is his own mother's dearest, dearest, darling 
duck?" she said, putting out her arms and taking the 
boy from the nurse. The child was at this time about 
ten months old, and was a strong, hearty, happy in- 
fant, always laughing when he was awake and always 
sleeping when he did not laugh, because his little limbs 
were free from pain and his little stomach was not an- 
noyed by internal troubles. He kicked, and crowed, 
and sputtered, when his mother took him, and put up 
his little fingers to clutch her hair, and was to her as 
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a young god upon the eartt. Notliing in tlie world 
had ever been created so beautiful, so joyoiis, so satis- 
factory, so divine! And they told her that this apple 
of her eye was to be taken away from her! No; — that 
must be imposöible. "I will take him into my own 
room, nurse, for a little wliile — you have had him all 
the moming," she said; as though the "having baby" 
was a privilege over which there might almost be a 
quarrel. Then she took her boy away with her, and 
when she was alone with him, went through such a 
Service in baby-worship as most mothers will under- 
stand. Divide these two! No; nobody should do that. 
Sooner than that, she, the mother, would consent to be 
no more than a servant in her husband^s house. Was 
not her baby all the world to her? 

On the evening of that day the husband and wife 
had an interview together in the library, which, un- 
fortunately, was as unsatisfactory as Lady Milborough's 
Visit. The cause of the failure of them all lay pro- 
bably in this, — that there was no decided point which, 
if couceded, would have brought about a reconciliation. 
Trevelyan asked for general Submission, which he re- 
garded as his right, and which in the existing circum- 
stances he thought it necessary to claim, and though 
Mrs. Trevelyan did not refuse to be submissive she 
would make no promise on the subject. But the truth 
was that each desired that the other should acknow- 
ledge a fault, and that neither of them would make 
that acknowledgment. Emily Trevelyan feit acutely 
that she had been ill-used , not only by her husband's 
suspicion, but by the manner in which he had talked 
of his suspicion to others, — to Lady Milborough and 
the cook, and she was quite convinced that she was 
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right herseif, because he had been so vacillating in his 
conduct about Colonel Osborne. But Travelyan was 
equally sure that justice was on his side. Emily must 
have known his real wishes about Colonel Osborne; 
but when she had found that he had rescinded his 
verbal Orders about the admission of the man to the 
house, — which he had done to save himself and her 
from filander and gossip, — she had taken advantage of 
this and had thrown herseif more entirely than ever 
into the intimacy of which he disapprovedl When they 
met, each was so sore that no approach to terms was 
made by them. 

"If I am to be treated in that way, I would rather 
not live with you.," said the wife. "It is impossible to 
live with a husband who is jealous." 

"AU I ask of you is that you shall promise me to 
have no further communication with this man." 

"I will make no promise that implies my own dis- 
grace." 

"Then we must part; and if that be so, this house 
will be given up. You may live where yoü please, — 
in the country, not in London; but I shall take Steps 
that Colonel Osborne does not see you." 

"I will not remain in the room with you to be in- 
sulted thus," said Mrs. Trevelyan. And she did not 
remain, but left the Chamber, slamming the door after 
her as she went 

"It will be better that she should go," said Trevel- 
yan, when he found himself alone. And so it came to 
pass that that blessing of a rieh marriage, which had 
as it were fallen upon them at the Mandarins from out 
of heaven, had become, after an interval of but two 
short'years, anything but an unmixed blessing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Stanbury*8 Genorosity. 

On one Wednesday moming early in June, great 
preparations were being made at the brick house in tbe 
Glose at Exeter for an event whicb can hardly be said 
to bave reqnired any preparation at alL Mrs. Stanbury 
and ber eider daughter were coming into Exeter from 
Nuncombe Putney to visit Dorothy. The reader may 
perbaps remember tbat when Miss Stanbury's invitation 
was sent to ber niece, sbe was pleased to promise tbat 
such Visits sbonld be permitted on a Wednesday mom- 
ing. Such a yisit was now to be made, and old Miss 
Stanbury was quite moved by tbe occasion. "I shall 
not see them, you know, Martha," sbe had said, on 
the aftemoon of the preceding day. 

"I suppose not, ma'am." 

"Certainly not. Why should I! It would do no 
good." 

"It is not for me to say, ma'am, of course." 

"No, Martha, it is not. And I am sure tbat I am 
right. It's no good going back and undoing in ten 
minutes wbat twenty years bave done. She's a poor 
barmless creature, I believe." 

"The most barmless in the world, ma'am.'* 

"But she was as bad as poison to me when sbe 
was young, and what's the good of trying to cbange 
it now? If I was to teil her tbat I loved her, I should 
only be lying." 

"Then, ma'am, I would not say it" 

"And I don't mean. But you'll take in some wine 
and cake, you know." 
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"I don't think they'll care for wine and cake." 

"Will you do as I teil you? What matters whether 
they care for it or not. They need not take it. It 
will look better for Miss Dorothy. If Dorothy is to 
remain bere I sbaU choose tkat sbe sbonld be respected.]' 
And so tbe question of tbe cake and wine had been 
decided overnight. But when tbe moming came Miss 
Stanbury was still in a twitter. Half-past ten bad 
been tbe bour fixed for tbe visit, in consequence of 
tbere being a train in from Lessboro', due at tbe Exeter 
Station at ten. As Miss Stanbury breakfasted always 
at balf-past eigbt, tbere was no need of burry on ac- 
count of tbe expected visit. But, nevertbeless, sbe was 
in a fuss all tbe moming; and spoke of tbe coming 
period as one in wbicb sbe must necessarily put berself 
into solitary confinement. 

"Perbaps your mamma will be cold," sbe said, 
"and will expect a fire." 

"Ob, dear, no, Aunt Stanbury." 

"It could be ligbted of course. It is a pity tbey 
sbould come just so as to prevent you from going to 
moming Service ; is it not?" 

"I could go with you, aunt, and be back very 
nearly in time. Tbey won't mind waiting a quarter 
of an bour." 

"Wbat; and bave tbem bere all alone! I wouldn't 
tbink of Bucb a tbing. I shall go up-stairs. You bad 
better come to me wben they are gone. Don't burry 
tbem. I don't want you to burry tbem at all; and if 
you require any tbing, Martha will wait upon you. I 
bave told the girls to keep out of tbe way. Tbey are 
So giddy, there's no knowing wbat tbey might be after. 
BesideS) — tbey've got their work to mind." 
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All this was very terrible to poor Dorothy, wlio 
bad not as yet quite recovered from the original fear 
with which her aunt had inspired her, — so terrible tbat 
she was almo^ sorry tbat her mother and sister were 
Coming to her. Wben th« knock was heard at the 
door, precisely as the cathedral elock was striking half- 
past ten, — to secure which punctuality, and thereby not 
to offend the owner of the mansion, Mrs. Stanbury and 
Priscilla had been Walking about the Close for the last 
ten minutes, — ^Miss Stanbury was still in the parlonr. 

"There they are!" she exclaimed, jumping up. 
"They haven't given a body mach time to run away, 
have they, my dear? Half a minute, Martha, — ^just 
half a minute!" Then she gathered up her things as 
though she had been ill-treated in being driven to make 
so sudden a retreat, and Martha, as soon as the last 
hem of her mistress's dress had become invisible on the 
stairs, opened the front door for the visitors. 

"Do you mean to say you like it?" said Priscilla, 
when they had been there about a quarter of an hour. 

"H — u — sh," whispered Mrs. Stanbury. 

"I don't suppose she's listening at the door," said 
Priscilla. 

"Indeed, she^s not," said Dorothy. "There can't 
be a truer, honester woman, than Aunt Stanbury." 

"But is she kind to you, Dolly?" asked the mother. 

"Very kind; too kind. Only I don't understand 
her quite, and then she gets angry with me. I know 
she thinks I'm a ft)ol, and that's th« worst of it." 

"Then, if I were you, I would come home," said 
Priscilla. 

"Shell never forgive you if you do," said Mrs. 
Stanbury. 
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"And who need care about her forgiveness?" said 
Priscilla. 

"I don't mean to go home yet, at any rate," said 
Dorothy. Then there was a knock at the door, and 
Martha entered with the cake and wine. "Miss Stan- 
büry's compliments, ladies, and she hopes you'U take 
a glass of Sherry." Whereupon she fiUed out the 
glasses and can-ied them round. 

"Pray give my compliments and thanks to my 
sister Stanbury^" said Dorothy 's mother. But Priscilla 
put down the glass of wine without touching it, and 
looked her sternest at the maid. ^ 

Altogether, the visit was not very successful, and 
poor Dorothy almost feit that if she chose to remain in 
the Close she must lose her mother and sister, and that 
without really making a friend of her aunt. There had 
as yet been no quarrel, — nothing that had been plainly 
recognised as disagreeable«, but there had not as yet 
come to be any sympathy, or assured signs of com- 
fortable love. Miss Stanbury had declared more than 
once that it would do, but had not succeeded in show- 
ing in what the success consisted. When she was told 
that the two ladies were gone, she desired that Dorothy 
might be sent to her, and immediately began to make 
anxious inquiries. 

"Well, my dear, and what do they think of it?" 

"I don't know, aunt, that they think very much." 

"And what do they say about it?" 

**They didn't say very much, aunt. I was very 
glad to see mamma and Priscilla. Perhaps I ought to 
teil you that mamma gave me back the money I sent 
her.*' 
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"What did ßhe do that for?" asked Miss Stanbury 
very sharply. 

"Because she says that Hugh sends her now what 
she wants." Miss Stanbury, when she heard this, 
looked very sour. "I thought it best to teil you, you 
know." 

"It will never come to any good, got in that way, 
— never." 

"But, Aunt Stanbury, isn't it good of him to send 
it?'' 

"I don't know. I suppose it's better than drinking, 
and Smoking, arid gambling. But I dare say he gets 
enough for that too. When a man, bom and bred 
like a gentleman, condescends to let out his talents 
and education for such purposes, I dare say they are 
willing enough to pay him. The devil always does 
pay high wages. But that only makes it so much the 
worse. One almost comes to doubt whether any one 
ought to leam to write at all, when it is used for such 
vile purposes. IVe said what I've got to say, and I 
don't mean to say anything more. What's the use? 
But it has been hard upon me, — very. It was my 
money did it, and I feel I've misused it. It's a dis- 
grace to me which I don't deserve." 

For a couple of minutes Dorothy remained quite 
silent, and Miss Stanbury did not herseif say anything 
further. Nor during that time did she observe her 
niece, or she would probably have seen that the sub- 
ject was not to be dropped. Dorothy, though she was 
silent, was not calm, and was preparing herseif for a 
Crusade in her brother's defence. 

"Aunt Stanbury, he's my brother, you know." 

"Of course he's your brother. I wish he were not," 
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"I think him the best brother in the world, — and 
the best son." 

"Why does he seil himself to write sedition?" 

" He doesn't seil himself to write sedition. I dön't 
see why it should be sedition, or anything wicked, be- 
cause it's sold for a penny." 

"If you are going to cram him down my throat, 
Dorothy, you and I had better part." 

"I don't want to say anything abont him, only you 
ought — not — to abuse him — before me." By this time 
Dorothy was beginning to sob, but Miss Stanbury's 
countenance was still very grim and very stern. "He's 
Coming home to Nuncombe Putney, and I want to — 
see — see him," continued Dorothy. 

"Hugh Stanbury Coming to Exeterl He won't 
come here." 

"Then I'd rather go home, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Very well, very well," said Miss Stanbury, and 
she got up and left the room. 

Dorothy was in dismay, and began to think that 
there was nothing for her to do but to pack up her 
clothes and prepare for her departure. She was very 
Borry for what had occurred, being fuUy alive to the 
importance of the aid not only to herseif, but to her 
mother and sister, which was afforded by the present 
arrangement, and she feit very angry with herseif, in 
that she had already driven her aunt to quarrel with 
her. But she had found it to be impossible to hear 
her own brother abused without saying a word on his 
behalf. She did not see her aunt again tili dinner- 
time, and then there was hardly a word uttered. Once 
or twice Dorothy made a little effort to speak, but 
these attempts failed utterly. The old woman would 
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hardly reply even by a monosyllable, but simply mut- 
tered something, or shook her head wlien she was ad- 
dressed. Jane, who waited at table, was very demure 
and silent, and Martha, who once came into the room 
during the meal, merely whispered a word into Miss 
Stanbury's ear. When the cloth was removed, and 
two glasses of port had been poured out by Miss Stan- 
bury herseif, Dorothy feit that she could endure this 
treatment no longer. How was it possible that she 
could drink wine under such circumstances? 

"Not for me, Aunt Stanbury," said she, with a 
deploring tone. 

"Why not?" 

"I couldn't drink it to-day." 

"Why didn't you say so before it was poured out? 
A^nd why not to-day? Come, drink it. Do as I bid 
you." And she stood over her niece, as a tragedy 
queen in a play with a bowl of poison. Dorothy took 
it and sipped it from mere force of obedience. "You 
make as many bones about a glass of port wine as 
though it were senna and salts," said Miss Stanbury. 
"Now IVe got something to say to you." By this 
time the servant was gone, and the two were seated 
alone together in the parlour. Dorothy, who had not 
as yet swallowed above half her wine, at once put thfe 
glass down. There was an importance in her aunt's 
tone which frightened her, and made her feel that some 
evil was Coming. And yet, as she had made up her 
mind that she must retum home, there was no further 
evil that she need dread. "You didn't write any of 
those horrid articles?" said Miss Stanbury. 

"No, aunt; I didn't write them. I shouldn't know 
how." 
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"And I hope you'U never learn. They say women 
are to vote, and become doctors, and if so, there's no 
knowing what deviVs tricks they mayn't do. But it 
isn't your fault about that filthy newspaper. How he 
can let himself down to write stuff that is to be printed 
on straw is what I can't understand." 

"I don't see how it can make a difference as he 
writes it." 

"It would make a great deal of difference to me. 
And I^m told that what they call ink comes off on 
your fingers like lamp-black. I never touched one, 
thank God; but they teil me so. All the same; it isn't 
your fault." 

"IVe nothing to do with it, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Of course youVe not. And as he is your brother 
it wouldn't be natural that you should like to throw 
him off. And, my dear, I like you for taking his 
part Only you needn't have been so fierce with an 
old woman." 

"Indeed — ^indeed I didn't mean to be — fierce, Aunt 
Stanbury." 

"I never was taken up so short in my life. But 
we won't mind that. There; he shall come and see 
you. I suppose he won't insist on leaving any of his 
nastiness about." 

"But is he to come here, Aunt Stanbury?" 

"He may if he pleases." 

"Oh, Aunt Stanbury!" 

"When he was here last he generally had a pipe 
in his mouth, and I-dare say he never puts it down at 
all now. These things grow upon young people so 
fast. But if he could leave it on the door-step just 
whilo he's here I should be obliged to him." 

10* 
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"Bat, dear aunt, couldn't I see him in the 
Street?" 

"Out in the Street! No, my dear. All the world 
is not to know that he's your brother; and he is 
dressed in snch a rapscallion manner that the people 
wonld think you were talking to a honse-breaker." 
Dorothy's face became again red as she heard this, 
and the angry words were very nearly spoken. "The 
last time I saw him," continned Miss Stanbnry, "be 
had on a short, rongh jacket, with enormous buttons, 
and one of those flipperty-flopperty things on bis head, 
that the butcher-boys wear. And, oh, the smell of 
tobacco! As he had been up in London I suppose he 
thought Exeter was no better than a village, and he 
might do just as he pleased. But he knew that if I'm 
particular about anything, it is about a gentleman^s 
hat in the streets. And he wanted me — me! — to walk 
with him across to Mrs. MacHugh'sI We should have 
been hooted about the Close like a pair of mad dogs; 
— and so I told him." 

"All the young men seem to dress like that now, 
Aunt Stanbury." 

"No, they don't. Mr. Gibson doesn't dress like 
that." 

"But he's a clergyman, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Perhaps I'm an old fool. I dare say I am, and 
of course that's what you mean. At any rate I'm too 
old to change, and I don't mean to try. I like to see 
a difference between a gentleman and a houae-br^aker. 
For the matter of that I'm told that there is a differ- 
ence, and that the house-breakers all look like gentle- 
men now. It may be proper to make us all stand on 
our heads, with our legs sticking up in the air; but I 
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for one don't like being topsy-turvey, and I won't try 
it. When is he to reach Exeter?" 

"He 18 Coming on Tuesday next, hj the last 
train." 

"Then you can't see him that night That's out 
of the question. No doubt he'U sleep at the Nag's 
Head, as that^s the lowest radical public-house in the 
city. Martha shall try to find him. She knows more 
about his doings than I do.* If he chooses to come 
here the following moming before he goes down to 
Nuncombe Putney, well and good. 1 shall wait up 
tili Martha comes back from the train on Tüesday 
night, and hear." Dorothy was of course füll of grati- 
tude and thanks; bnt yet she feit almost disappointed 
by the resnlt of her aunt's clemency on the matter. 
She had desired to take her brother's part, and it had 
seemed to her as though she had done so in a veiy 
lukewarm manner. She had listened to an immense 
number of accusations against him, and had been un- 
able to reply to them because she had been conquered 
by the promise of a visit. And now it was out of the 
question that she should speak of going. Her aunt 
had given way to her, and of course had conquered 
her. 

Late on the Tuesday evening, after t^n o'clock, 
Hugh Stanbury was Walking round the Close with his 
aunt's old servant. He had not put up at that dread- 
fully radical establishment of which Miss Stanbury was 
so much afraid, but had taken a bed-room at the Rail- 
way Inn. From there he had walked up to the Close 
with Martha, and now was having a few last words 
with her before he would allow her to retum to the 
bouse. 
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"I suppose she'd as soon see the devil as see me," 
Said Hugh. 

"If you speak in that way, Mr. Hugh, I won't 
listen to you." 

"And yet I did everything I could to please her; 
and I don't think any boy ever loved an old woman 
better than I did her." 

"That was while she used to send you cakes, and 
ham, and jam to school, Mr. Hugh." 

"Of course it was, and while she sent me flannel 
waistcoats to Oxford. But when I didn't car'e any 
longer for cakes or flannel then she got tired of 
me. It is much better as it is, if she'll only be good to 
Dorothy." 

"She never was bad to any body, Mr. HugL But 
I don't think an old lady like her ever takes to a young 
woman as she does to a young man, if only he'U let 
her have a little more of her own way than you would. 
It's my belief that you might have had it all for your 
own some day, if you*d done as you ought." 

"That's nonsense, Martha. She means to leave it 
all to the Burgesses. IVe heard her say so." 

"Say so; yes. People don't always do what they 
say. If you'd managed rightly you might have it all; 
— and so you might now," 

"m teil you what, old girl; I shan't try. Live 
for the next twenty years under her apron strings, 
that I may have the chance at the end of it of cutting 
some poor devil out of his money! Do you know 
the meaning of making a score off your own bat, 
Martha?" 

"No, I don't; and if it's anything you're like to 
do, I don^t think I should be the better for leaming, 
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— by all accounts. And now if you please, I'll go 
in." 

"Good night, Martha. My love to them both, and 
say I'U be there to-morrow exactly at half-past nine. 
You'd better take it. It won't tum to slate-stone. It 
hasn^t come from the old gentleman." 

"1 don't want anything of that kind, Mr. Hugh-, — 
indeed I don't." 

"Nonsense. If you don't take it you'U offend me. 
I believe you think I'm not much better than a school- 
boy still." 

"I don't think you're half so good, Mr. Hugh," 
Said the oldservant, sticking the sovereign which Hugh 
had given her in under her glove as she spoke. 

On the next morning that other visit was made at 
the brick house, and Miss Stanbury was again in a 
fuss. On this occasion, however, she was in a much 
better humour than before, and was füll of little jokes 
as to the nature of the Visitation. Of course, she was 
not to see her nephew herseif, and no message was to 
be delivered from her, and none was to be given to 
her from him. But an accurate report was to be made 
to her as to his appearance, and Dorothy was to be 
enabled to answer a variety of questions respecting 
him after he was gone. "Of course, I don't want to 
know anything about his money," Miss Stanbury said, 
"only I should like to know how much these people 
can afford to pay for their penny trash." On this oc- 
occasion she had left the room and gone up-stairs be- 
fore the knock came at the door, but she managed, by 
peeping over the balcony, to catch a glimpse of the 
"flipperty-flopperty" hat which her nephew certainly 
had with him on this occasion. 
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Hugh Stanbury had great news for bis sister. The 
cottage in which Mrs. Stanbury lived at Nuncombe 
Putney, was the tiniest little dwelling in which a lady 
and her two daughters ever sheltered thdmselves. Tbere 
was, indeed, a sitting-room, two bed-rooms, and a 
kitchen; but they were all so diminutive in size that 
the cottage was little more than a cabin. But there 
was a house in the village, not large indeed, but emin- 
ently respectable, three stories high, covered with ivy, 
having a garden behind it, and generally called the 
Clock House, because there had once been a clock upon 
it This house had been lately vacated, and Hugh in- 
formed his sister that he was thinking of taking it for 
his mother's accommodation. Now, the late occupants 
of the Clock House, at Nuncombe Putney, had been 
people with five or six hundred a-year. Had other 
raatters been in accordance, the house would almost 
have entitled them to consider themselves as county 
people. A gardener had always been kept there, — and 
a cow! 

"The Clock House for mamma!" 

"Well, yes. Don't say a word about it as yet to 
Aunt Stanbury, as she'll think that IVe sold myself 
altogether to the old gentleman." 

"But, Hugh, how can mamma live there?" 

"The fact is, Dorothy, there is a secret. I can't 
teil you quite yet. Of course, you'll know it, and 
everybody will know it, if the thing comes about. But 
as you won't talk, I will teil you what most concems 
ourselves." 

"And am I to go back?" 

"Certainly not, — if you will take my ad vice. Stick 
to your aunt. You don't want to smoke pipes, and 
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wear Tom-and- Jerry hats, and write for the penny 
newspapers." 

Now Hugh Stanbury's secret was this; — ^that Louis 
Trevelyan's wife and sister-in-law were to leave the 
house in Curzon Street, and come and live atNuncombe 
Putney, with Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilla. Such, at 
least, was the plan to be carried out, if Hugh Stan- 
bury should be successful in his pres^nt negotiations. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Honourable Mr. Glascock. 

By the end of July Mrs. Trevelyan with her sister 
was established in the Clock House, at Nuncombe Put- 
ney, under the protection of Hugh's mother; but before 
the reader is made acquainted with any of the circum- 
stances of their life there, a few words must be said of 
an occurrence which took place before those two ladies 
left Curzon Street. 

As to the quarrel between Trevelyan and his wife 
things went from bad to worse. Lady Milborough 
continued to interfere, writing letters to Emily which 
were füll of good sense, but which, as Emily said her- 
seif, never really touched the point of dispute. "Am 
I, who am altogether unconscious of having done any- 
thing amiss, to confess that I have been in the wrong? 
If it were about a small matter, I would not mind, for 
the sake of peace. But when it concems my conduct 
in reference to another man I would rather die first." 
That had been Mrs. Trevelyan'ö line of thought and 
argument in the matter; but then old Lady Milborough 
in her letters spoke only of the duty of obedlence as 
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promised at the altar. "But I didn't promise to teil a 
lie," Said Mrs. Trevelyan. And there were Interviews 
between Lady Milborough and Trevelyan, and Inter- 
views between Lady Milborough and Nora Kowley. 
The poor dear old dowager was exceedingly busy and 
füll of groans, prescribing Naples, prescribing a course 
of extra prayers, prescribing a general course of letting 
by-gones be by-gones, — to which, however, Trevelyan 
would by no means assent without some assurance, 
which he might regard as a guarantee, — prescribing 
retirement to a small town in the west of France, if 
Naples would not suffice; but she could effect no- 
thing. 

Mrs. Trevelyan, indeed, did a thing which was sure 
of itself to render any steps taken for a reconciliation 
ineffectual. In the midst of all this turmoil, — while she 
and her husband were still living in the same house, 
but apart because of their absurd quarrel respecting 
Colonel Osbome, she wrote another letter to that gen- 
tleman. The argument by which she justified this to 
herseif, and to her sister after it was done, was the 
real propriety of her own conduct throughout her whole 
intimacy with Colonel Osbome. "But that is just what 
Louis doesn't want you to do," Nora had said, fiUed 
with anger and dismay. "Then let Louis give me an 
Order to that effect, and behave to me like a husband, 
and I will obey him," Emily had answered. And she 
had gone on to plead that in her present condition she 
was under no Orders from her husband. She was left 
to judge for herseif, and, — judging for herseif, — she 
knew, as she said, that it was best that she should write 
to Colonel Osbome. Unfortunately there was no ground 
for hoping that Colonel Osbome was Ignorant of this 
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insane jealousy on the part of her hasband. It was 
better, therefore, she said, that she should write to biin, 
— whom on the occasion she took care to name to her 
sister as "papa's old friend," — and explain to him what 
she would wish him to do, and what not to do. Colonel 
Osbome answered the letter very quickly, throwing 
mnch more of demonstrative affection than he should 
have done into his "Dear Emily," and his "Dearest 
Friend." Of conrse Mrs. Trevelyan had bumed this 
answer, and of conrse Mr. Trevelyan had been told of 
the correspondence. His wife, indeed, had been espe- 
eially careM that there shonld be nothing secret 
about the matter, — that it should be so known in the 
house that Mr. Trevelyan should be sure to hear of it. 
And he had heard of it, and been driven almost mad 
by it. He had flown off to Lady Milborough, and had 
reduced his old friend to despair by declaring that, 
after all, he began to fear that his wife was — was — • 
was — infatuated by that d scoundrel. Lady Mil- 
borough forgave the language, but protested that he 
was wrong in his suspicion. "To continue to cor- 
respond with him after what I have said to her!" ex- 
claimed Trevelyan. "Take her to Naples at once," — 
said Lady Milborough; — "at once!" "And have him 
after me?" said Trevelyan. Lady Milborough had no 
answer ready, and not having thought of this looked 
very blank. "I should find it harder to deal with her 
there even than here," continued Trevelyan. Then it 
was that Lady Milborough spoke of the small town in 
the west of France, urging as her reason that such a 
man as Colonel Osbome would certainly not foUow 
them there; but Trevelyan had become indignant at 
this, declaring that if his wife's good name could be 
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preserved in no other manner than that, it would not 
he worth preserving at alL Then Lady Milborough 
had begun to ciy, and had continued crying for a very 
long time. Sbo was very unhappy, — as unhappy as 
her nature would allow her to be. She would have 
made almost any sacrifice to bring the two young 
people together; — ^would bave willingly given her time, 
her money, her labour in the cause; — would probably 
herseif have gone to the little town in the west of 
France, had her going been of any service. But, 
nevertheless, after her own fashion, she extracted no 
small enjoyment out of the circumstances of this miser- 
able quarrel. The Lady Milboroughs of the day hate 
the Colonel Osbomes from the very bottoms of their 
warm hearts and pure souls; but they respect the 
Colonel Osbomes almost as much as they hate them, 
and find it to be an inestimable privilege to be brought 
into some contact with these roaring lions. 

But there arose to dear Lady Milborough a great 
trouble out of this quarrel, irrespective of the absolute 
horror of the Separation of a young husband from his 
young wife. And the excess of her trouble on this 
head was great proof of the real goodness of her 
heart. For, in this matter, the welfare of Trevelyan 
himself was not concemed; — ^but rather that of the 
Kowley family. Now the Rowleys had not given 
Lady Milborough any special reason for loving tliem. 
When she had first heard that her dear young friend 
Louis was going to marry a girl from the Mandarins, 
she had been almost in despair. It was her opinion 
that had he properly understood his own position, he 
would have promoted his welfare by falling in love 
with the daughtcr of some English country gentleman, 
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— or some English peer, to which honour, with Iiis ad- 
vantages, Lady Milborough thought that he might 
have aspired. Nevertlieless, when the girl from the 
Mandarins had been brought home as Mrs. Trevelyan, 
Lady Milborough had received her with open arms, — 
had received even the sister-in-law with arms partly 
open. Had either of them shown any tendency to 
regard her as a mother, she would have showered 
motherly cares npon them. For Lady Milborough was 
like an old hen, in her capacity for taking many under 
her wings. The two sisters had hardly done more 
than bear with her, — Nora, indeed, bearing with her 
more graciously than Mrs. Trevelyan; and in retum, 
even for this, the old do wager was füll of motherly 
regard. Now she knew well that Mr. Glascock was 
over head and ears in love with Nora Rowley. It 
only wanted the slightest management and the easiest 
discretion to bring him on his knees, with an offer of 
his hand. And, then, how much that band contained! 
— how much, indeed, as compared with that other 
hand, which was to be given in retum, and which 
was, — to speak the truth, — completely empty! Mr. 
Glascock was the heir to a peer, was the heir to a rieh 
peer, was the heir to a very, very old peer. He was 
in Parliament. The world spoke well of him. He 
was not, so to say, by any means an old man himself. 
He was good-tempered, reasonable, easily led, and 
yet by no means despicable. On all subjects con- 
nected with land, he held an opinion that was very 
much respected, and was supposed to be a thoroughly 
good specimen of an upper-class Englishman. Here 
was a suitor! But it was not to be supposed that such 
a man as Mr. Glascock would be so violently in love 
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as to propose to a girl whose nearest known friend 
and female relation was misbeliaving Iierself? 

Only they who have closely watched the natural 
uneasiness of human hens can understand how great 
was Lady Milborough's anxiety on this occasion. Mar- 
riage to her was a thing always delightfal to con- 
template. Thongh she had never been sordidly a match- 
maker, the course of the world around her had taught 
her to regard men as fish to be caught, and girls as 
the anglers who ought to catch them. Or, rather, 
could her mind have been accurately analysed, it 
would have been fonnd that the girl was regarded as 
half-angler and half-bait. Any girl that angled visibly 
with her own hook, with a manifestly expressed desire 
to catch a fish, was odious to her. And she was very 
gentle-hearted in regard to the fishes, thinking that 
every fish in the river should have the hook and bait 
presented to him in the mildest, pleasantest form. But 
still, when the trout was well in the basket, her joy 
was great; and then came across her unlaborious mind 
some half-formed idea that a great ordinance of nature 
was being accomplished in the teeth of difficulties. 
For, — as she well knew, — there is a difficulty in the 
catching of fish. 

Lady Milborough, in her kind anxiety on Nora's 
behalf, — that the fish should be landed before Nora 
might be swept away in her sister's min, — hardly 
knew what step she might safely take. Mrs. Trevelyan 
would not see her again, — ^having already declared 
that any further interview would be painful and use- 
less. She had spoken to Trevelyan, but Trevelyan had 
declared that he could do nothing. What was there 
that hje could have done? He could not, as he said, 
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overlook the gross improprieties of bis wife'ß conduct, 
because bis wife's sister bad, or migbt possibly have, 
a lover. And tben as to speakmg to Mr. Glascock 
bimself, — ^nobody knew better than Lady Milborough 
bow very apt fisb are to be frigbtened. 

But at last Lady Milborougb did speak to Mr. 
Glascock, — making no allusion wbatever to tbe book 
prepared for bimself, but saying a word or two as to 
tbe afiPairs of tbat otber fisb, wbose circumstances, as 
be floundered about in tbe backet of matrimony, were 
not as bappy as tbey migbt bave been. Tbe care, 
tbe discretion, nay, tbe wisdom witb wbicb sbe did 
tbis were most exceUent Sbe bad become aware tbat 
Mr. Glascock bad already beard of tbe unfortunate 
affair in Curzon Street. Indeed, every one wbo knew 
tbe Trevelyans bad beard of it, and a great many wlio 
did not know tbem. No barm, tberefore, could be 
done by mentioning tbe circumstance. Lady Mil- 
borougb did mention it, explaining tbat tbe only per- 
son really in fault was tbat odious destroyer of tbe 
peace of families, Colonel Osbome, of wbom Lady 
Milborougb, on tbat occasion, said some very severe 
tbings indeed. Poor dear Mrs. Trevelyan was foolisb, 
obstinate, and self-reliant; — but as innocent as tbe 
babe unbom. Tbat tbings would come rigbt before 
long no one wbo knew tbe affair, — and sbe knew it 
from beginning to end, — could for a moment doubt. 
Tbe real victim would be tbat sweetest of all girls, 
Nora Kowley. Mr. Glascock innocently asked wby 
Nora Rowley sbould be a victim. "Don't you under- 
stand, Mr. Glascock, bow tbe most remote connection 
witb a tbing of tbat kind tamisbes a young woman's 
Standing in tbe world?" Mr. Glascock was almost 
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angry with the well-pleased Countess as he declared 
that he conld not see that Miss Rowley's standing was 
at all tarnished; and old Lady Milborough, when he 
got up and leffc her, feit that she had done a good 
morning's work. If Nora conld have known it all, 
Nora ought to have been very grateftil, for Mr. Glas- 
cock got into a cab in Eccleston Square and had him- 
self driven direct to Curzon Street. He himself be- 
lieved that he was at that moment only doing the 
thing which he had for some time past resolved that 
he would do; but we perhaps may be justified in 
thinking that the actual resolation was first fixed by 
the discretion of Lady Müborough's communication. 
At any rate he arrived in Curzon Street with bis mind 
fully resolved, and had spent the minntes in the cab 
considering how he had better perform the bnsiness in 
band. 

He was at once shown into the drawing-room, 
where he found the two sisters, and Mrs. Trevelyan, 
as soon as she saw him, nnderstood the purpose of bis 
Coming. There was an air of determination about 
him, a manifest Intention of doing something, an ab- 
sence of that vagneness which almost always flavonrs 
a moming visit. This was so strongly marked that 
Mrs. Trevelyan feit that she would have been almost 
justified in getting up and declaring that, as this visit 
was paid to her sister, she would retire. But any such 
declaration on her part was unnecessary, as Mr. Glas- 
cock had not been in the room three minutes before 
he asked her to go. By some clever device of bis 
own, he got her into the back room and whispered to 
her that he wanted to say a few words in private to 
her sister. 
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"Oh, certainly," said Mrs. Trevelyan, smiling. 

"I dare say yon may guess what they are," said 
be. "I don't know what chance I may have?" 

"I can teil you nothing about that," she replied, 
"as I know nothing. But you have my good wishes." 

And then she went. 

It may be presumed that gradually some idea of 
Mr. Glascock^s intention had made its way into Nora's 
raind by the time that she found herseif alone with 
tliat gentleman. Why eise had he brought into the 
room with him that manifest air of a pnrpose? Why 
eise had he taken the very strong step of sending the 
' lady of the house out of her own drawing-room? 
Nora, beginning to understand this, put herseif into 
an attitude of defence. She had never told herseif 
that she would refuse Mr. Glascock. She had never 
acknowledged to herseif that there was another man 
whom she liked better than she liked Mr. Glascock. 
But had she ever encouraged any wish for such an 
interview, her feelings at this moment would have 
been very differqnt from what they were. As it was, 
she would have given much to postpone it, so that she 
might have asked herseif questions, and have discovered 
whether she could reconcile herseif to do that which, 
no doubt, all her friends would commend her for 
doing. Of course, it was clear enough to the mind of 
the girl that she had her fortune to make, and that 
her beauty and youth were the capital on which she 
had to found it She had not lived so far firom all 
taint of corruption as to feel any actual horror at the 
idea of a girl giving herseif to a man, — not because 
the man had abeady, by bis own capacities in that 
direction, forced her heart firom her, — but because he 
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was one likely to be at all poiuts a good husband. 
Had all this aflfair concemed any other girl, anj friend 
of her own, and had she known all the circumstances 
of the case, she wotild have had no hesitation in re- 
commending that other girl to many Mr. Glascock. 
A girl thrown out upon the world without a Shilling 
must make her hay while the sun shines. But, never- 
theless, there was something within her bosom which 
made her long for a better thing than this. She had 
dreamed, if she had not thought, of being able to 
worship a man; but she could hardly worship Mr. 
Glascock. She had dreamed, if she had not thought, 
of leaning upon a man all through lifo with her whole 
weight, as though that man had been specially made 
to be her staflP, her prop, her support, her wall of com- 
fort and protection. She knew that if she were to 
many Mr. Glascock and become Lady Peterborough, 
in due course she must stand a good deal by her own 
strength, and live without that comfortable leaning. 
Nevertheless, when she found herseif alone with the 
man, she by no means knew whetl^er she would re- 
fuse him or not. But she knew that she must pluck 
up courage for an important moment, and she col- 
lected herseif, braced her muscles, as it were, for a 
üght, and threw her mind into an attitude of contest. 

Mr. Glascock, as sooii as the door was shut behind 
Mrs. Trevelyan's back, took a chair and placed it close 
beside the head of the sofa on which Nora was sitting. 
"Miss Rowley," he said, "you and I have known each 
other now for some months, and I hope you have 
leamed to regard me as a friend." 

"Oh, yes, indeed," said Nora, with some spirit. 

"It has seemed to me that we have met as Mends, 
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and I can most truly say for myself, that I have taken 
the greatest possible pleasure in your acquaintance. It 
is not only that I admire you very much," — he looked 
straight before him as he said this, and moved about 
the point of the stick which he was holding in both 
his hands, — "it is not only that, — perhaps not chiefly 
that, though I do admire you very much; but the truth 
is, that I like everything about you." 

Nora smiled, but she said nothing. It was better, 
she thought, to let him teil his story; but his mode of 
telling it was not without its efficacy. It was not the 
simple praise which made its way with her; but a cer- 
tain tone in the words which seemed to convince her 
that they were true. If he had really found her, or 
fancied her to be what he said, there was a manliness 
in his telling her so in the plainest words that pleased 
her much. 

"I know," continued he, "that this is a very bald 
way of telling — of pleading — my cause; but I don't 
know whether a bald way may not be the best, if it 
can only make itself understood to be true. Of course, 
Miss Rowley, you know what I mean. As I said be- 
fore, you have all those things which not only make 
me love you, but which make me like you also. If 
you think that you can love me, say so; and, as long 
as I live, I will do my best to make you happy as my 
wife." 

There was a clearness of expression in this, and a 
downright surrender of himself, which so flattered her 
and so flattered her that she was almost reduced to 
the giving of herseif up because she could not reply to 
such an appeal in language less courteous than that of 
agreement. After a moment or two she found herseif 
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remaining silent, with a growing feeling that silencc 
would be taken as conveying consent. There floated 
quickly across her brain an idea of tbe hardness of a 
woman's lot, in that she sbould be called upon to 
decide her future fate for life in half a minute. He 
had had weeks to think of this, — weeks in which it 
wonld have been almost unmaidenly in her so to think 
of it as to have made np her mind to accept the man. 
Had she so made up her mind, and had he not come 
to her, where wonld she have been then? But he had 
come to her. There he was, still poking about with 
his stick, waiting for her, and she mnst answer him. 
And he was the eldest son of a peer, — an enormous 
match for her, very proper in all respects; such a man, 
that if she should accept him, everybody around 
her wonld regard her fortune in life as miracnlonsly 
successful. He was not such a man that anyone wonld 
point at her and say, — "there; see another of them 
who has sold herseif for money and a title!" Mr. 
Glascock was not an Apollo, not an admirableCrichton; 
but he was a man whom any girl might have leamed 
to love. Now he had asked her to be his wife, and it 
was necessary that she should answer him. He sat 
there waiting for her very patiently, still poking about 
the point of his stick. 

Did she really love him? Though she was so 
pressed by consideration of time, she did find a mo- 
ment in which to ask herseif the question. With a 
quick turn of an eye she glanced at him, to see what 
he was like. Up to this moment, though she knew 
him well, she could have given np details of his per- 
sonal appearance. He was a better-looking man Üiail 
Hugh Stanbury, — so she told herseif with a passing 
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thought; but he lacked — he lacked; — ^what was it that 
he lacked? Was it youth, or spirit, or strength; or 
was it some outward sign of an inward gift of mind? 
Was it that he was heavy while Hugh was light? Was 
it that she could find no fire in his eye, while Hugh's 
eyes were füll of flashing? Or was it that for her, 
especially for her, Hugh was the appointed staff and 
appropriate wall of protection? Be all that as it might, 
she knew at the moment ' that she did love, not this 
man, but that other who was writing articles for the 
Daily Record. She must refuse the offer that was so 
brilliant, and give up the idea of reigning as queen at 
Monkhams. 

"Oh, Mr. Glasoock," she said, "I ought to answer 
you more quickly." 

"No, dearest; not more quickly than suits you. 
Nothing ever in this world can be more important both 
to you and to me. If you want more time to think of 
it, take more time." 

"No, Mr. Glascock; I do not I don't know why 
I should have paused. Is not the truth best?" 

"Yes, — certainly the truth is best." 

"I do not — love you. Pray, pray understand me." 

"I understand it too well, Miss Rowley." The stick 
was still going, and the eyes more intently fixed than 
ever on something opposite. 

"I do like you; I like you very muck And I am 
so grateful! I cannot understand why such a man as 
you should want to make me your wife." 

"Because I love you better than all the others; 
simply that That reason, and that only, justifies a 
man in wanting to marry a girl." What a good fellow 
he was, and how flattering were his wordsl Did he 
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not deserve what lie wanted, even though it could not 
be given without a sacrifice? But yet she did not love 
liim. As she looked at him again she could not there 
recognise lier stafiP. As she looked at him she was 
more than ever convinced thät that other staff onght to 
he her staff. "Maylcome again, — after a month, say?" 
he asked, when there had heen another short period of 
silence. 

"No, no. Why should you trouhle yourself? I am 
not worth it." 

"It is for me to judge of that, Miss Rowley." 

"All the same, I know that I am not worth it. And 
I could not teil you to do that" 

"Then I will wait, and come again without your 
tslling me." 

"Oh, Mr. Glascock, I did not mean that-, indeed I 
did not. Pray do not think that. Take what I say 
as fiual. I like you more than I can say; and I feel 
a gratitude to you that I cannot express, — which I 
shall never forget. I have never known any one who 

has seemed to be so good as you. But It is just 

what I Said before." And then she fairly burst into 
tears. 

"Miss Rowley," he said, very slowly, "pray do not 
think that I want to ask any question which it might 
embarrass you to answer. But my happiness is so 
greatly at stake; and, if you will allow me to say so, 
your happiness, too, is so greatly concemed, that it is 
most important that we should not come to a conclu- 
sion too quickly. If I thought that your heart were 
vacant I would wait patiently. I have been thinking 
of you as my possible wife for weeks past, — for months 
past. Of course you have not had such thoughts about 
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me.'' As be said this slie almost loved him for bis 
considerate goodness. "It has sometimefi seemed to 
me odd that girls ehould love men in such a hurrj. 
If your heart be free, I will wait. And if you esteem 
me, you can sec, and try wbetber you cannot leam to 
love me." 

"I do esteem you." 

**It depends on tbat question, tben?" be said, slowly. 

Sbe sat silent for fully a miuute, witb ber bands 
clasped; and tben sbe answered bim in a wbisper. "I 
do not know," sbe said. 

He also was silent for a wbile before be spoke 
again. He ceased to poke witb bis stick, and got up 
from bis cbair, and stood a little apart from ber, not 
looking at ber even yet. 

"I see," be said at last. "I nnderstand. Well, 
Miss Rowley, I quite perceive tbat I cannot press my 
suit any furtber now. But I sball not despair alto- 
getber. I know tbis, tbat if I migbt possibly suc- 
ceed, I sbonld be a very bappy man; Good-bye, Miss 
Kowley." 

Sbe took bis offered band and pressed it so warmly, 
tbat bad be not been manly and big-bearted, be would 
bave taken sucb pressure as a sign tbat sbe wisbed 
bim to ask ber again. But sucb was bis nature. 

"God bless you," be said, "and make you bappy, 
wbatever you may cboose to do." 

Tben be left ber, and sbe beard bim walk down 
tbe stairs witb beavy slow steps, and sbe tbougbt tbat 
sbe could perceive from tbe sound tbat be was sad at 
beart, but tbat be was resolved not to sbow bis sadness 
outwardly. 
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Wh^n she was alone she began to tbink in eamest 
of what she had done. If the reader were told that 
she regretted the decision which she had been forced 
to make so rapidly, a wrong impression would be given 
of the condition of her thonghts. Bat there came upon 
her suddenly a stränge capacity for counting np and 
making a mental inventory of all that might have been 
hers. She knew, — and where is the girl so placed 
that does not know? — ^that it is a. great thing to be an 
English peeress. Now, as she stood there thinking of 
it all, she was Nora Rowley without a Shilling in the 
World, and without a prospect of a Shilling. She had 
often heard her mother speak fearful words of futnre 
possible days, when colonial governing should no longer 
be within the capacity of Sir Marmadnke. She had 
been taught from a very early age that all the material 
prosperity of her life must depend on matrimony. She 
conld never be comfortably disposed of in the world, 
unless some fitting man who possessed those things of 
which she was so bare, should wish to make her his 
wife. Now there had come a man so thoroughly fitting, 
so marvellously endowed, that no worldly blessing 
would have been wanting. Mr. Glascock had more 
than once spoken to her of the glories of Monkhams. 
She thought of Monkhams now more than she had 
ever thought of the place before. It would have been 
a great privileige to be the mistress of an old time- 
honoured mansion, to call oaks and elms her own, to 
know that acres of gardens were submitted to her 
caprices, to look at herds of cows and oxen, and be 
aware that they lowed on her own pastures. And to 
have been the mother of a future peer of England, to 
have the nursing, and sweet custody and very making 
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of a fdture Senator, — would not that have been much? 
And the man himself who would have been her hus- 
band was such a one that any woman might have 
trusted herseif to him with perfect eonfidence. Now 
that he was gone she almost fancied that she did love 
him. Then she thought of Hugh Stanbury, sitting 
as he had described himself, in a little dark closet at 
the office of the "D. R.," in a very old inky shooting- 
coat, with a tamished square-cut cloth cap upon his 
head, with a short pipe in his mouth, writing at mid- 
night for the next moming*s impression, this or that 
article according to the order of his master, "the 
tallow-chandler;" — for the editor of the Daily Record 
was a gentleman whose father happened to be a grocer 
in the City, and Hugh had been accustomed thus to 
describe the family trade. And she might certainly 
have had the peer, and the acres of garden, and the 
big house, and the senatorial honours; whereas the 
tallow-chandler's joumeyman had never been so out- 
spoken. She told herseK from moment to moment that 
she had done right; that she would do the same a 
dozen times, if a dozen times the experiment could be 
repeated; but stiU, stül, there was the remembrance of 
all that she had lost. How would her mother look at 
her, her anxious, heavily-laden mother, when the story 
should be told of all that had been offered to her and 
all that had been refnsed? 

As she was thinking of this Mrs. Trevelyan came 
into the room. Nora feit that though she might dread 
to meet her mother, she could be bold enough on such 
an occasion before her sister. Emily had not done so 
well with her own affairs, as to enable her to preach 
with advantage about marriage. 
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^He has gone?^^ said Mrs. Treyeljan, as she opened 
die door. 

"Yes, he has gone." 

"Well? Do not pretend, Nora, that you will not 
teil me." 

"There is nothing worth the telling, Emily." 

"What do you mean? I am sore he has proposed. 
He told me in so many words that it was his inten> 
tion." 

"Whatever has happened, dear, you may be qnite 
sure that I shall ncver be Mrs. Glascock." 

"Then you have refused him, — because of Hugh 
Stanbury!" 

"I have refused him, Emily, because I did not love 
him. Pray let that be enough." 

Then she walked out of the room with something 
of stateliness in her gait, — as might become a girl who 
had had it in her power to be the future Lady Peter- 
borough; but as soon as she reached the sacredness of 
her own Chamber, she gave way to an agony of tears. 
It would, indeed, be much to be a Lady Peterborough. 
And she had, in truth, refused it all because of Hugh 
Stanburyl Was Hugh Stanbury worth so great a 
sacrifice? 



CHAPTEÄ XIV. 

The Olock House at Nancombe Patnej. 

It was not tili a fortnight had passed after the 
transaction recorded in the last chapter, that Mrs. 
Trevelyan and Nora Rowley first heard the proposi- 
tion that they should go to live at Nuncombe Putney. 
From bad to worse the quarrel between the husband 
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and tlie wife had gone on, tili Trevelyan had at last 
told hiß friend Lady Milborough that he had made up 
his mind that they must live apart "She is so self- 
willed, — and perhaps I am the same," he had said, 
"that it is impossible that we should live together." 
Lady Milborough had implored and called to witness 
all testimonies, profane and sacred, against such a 
Step, — had almost gone down on her knees. Go to 
Naples, — why not Naples? Or to the quiet town in 
the west of France, which was so dull that a wicked 
roaring lion, fond of cities and gamhling, and eating 
and drinking, could not live in such a place! Oh, 
why not go to the quiet town in the west of France? 
Was not anything better than this flying in the face of 
God and man? Perhaps Trevelyan did not himself 
like the idea of the quiet dull French town. Perhaps 
he thought that the flying in the face of God and man 
was all done by his wife, not by him; and that it was 
right that his wife should feel the consequences. 
After many such entreaties, many such arguments, it 
was at last decided that the house in Curzon Street 
should be given up, and that he and his wife live apart 

"And what about Nora Rowley?" asked Lady 
Milborough, who had become aware by this time of 
Nora's insane folly in having refused Mr. Glascock. 

"She will go wlth her sister, I suppose." 

"And who will maintain her? Dear, dear, dear! 
It does seem as though some young people were bent 
upon cutting their own throats, and all their family's." 

Poor Lady Milborough just at this time went as 
near to disliking the Rowleys as was compatible with 
her nature. It was not possible to her to hate any- 
body. She thought that she hated the Colonel Os- 
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bomes; bat dven that was a mistake. She was veiy 
angry, however, with both Mrs. Trevelyan and her sister, 
and was disposed to speak of them as thongh they 
had been bom to create trouble and vexation. 

Trevelyan had not given any direct answer to that 
question about Nora Eowlej^s maintenance, but he was 
quite prepared to bear all neoessary expense in that 
direction, at any rate tili Sir Marmaduke shoald have 
arrived. At first there had been an idea that the two 
sisters should go to the house of their aunt, Mrs. Ont- 
house. Mrs. Outhonse was the wife, — as the reader 
may perhaps remember, — of a clergyman living in the 
east of London. St. Diddulph's-in-the-East was very 
much in the east indeed. It was a parish outside the 
City, lying near the river, very populous, very poor, 
very low in character, and very uncomfortable. There 
was a rectory-house, qneerly situated at the end of a 
litüe blind lane, with a gate of its own, and a so-called 
garden about twenty yards Square. But the rectory of 
St. Diddulph^s cannot be said to have been a comfort- 
able abode. The neighbourhood was certainly not 
alluring. Of visiting society within a distance of three 
or four miles there was none but what was aflPorded 
by the families of other East-end clergymen. And 
then Mr. Outhouse himself was a somewhat singular 
man. He was very religious, devoted to his work, 
most kind to the poor; but he was unfortunately a 
strongly-biassed man, and at the same time very ob- 
stinate withal. He had never allied himself very 
cordially with his wife's brother, Sir Mannaduke, allow- 
ing himself to be carried away by a prejudice that 
people living at the West-end, who frequented clnbs 
and were connected in any way with fashion, conld 
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not be appropriate companions for himself. The very 
title which Sir Marmaduke liad acquired was repulsive 
to him, and had indnced him to teil bis wife more than 
once that Sir tLis or Sir that could not be fitting as- 
sociates for a poor East-end clergyman. Tben bis 
wife^s niece bad married a man of fasbion, — a man 
supposed at St Diddulpb's to be very closely allied to 
fasbion; and Mr. OuÖiouse bad never been induced 
even to dine in tbe bouse in Curzon Street. Wben, 
tberefore, be beard tbat Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan were 
to be separated witbin two years of ibeir marriage, it 
could not be expected tbat be sbould be very eager to 
lend to tbe two sisters tbe use of bis rectory. 

Tbere bad been Interviews between Mr. Outbouse 
and Trevelyan, and between Mrs. Outbouse and ber 
niece; and tben tbere was an interview between Mr. 
Outbouse and Emily, in wbicb it was decided tbat 
Mrs. Trevelyan would not go to tbe parsonage of St. 
Diddulpb's. Sbe bad been very outspoken to ber uncle, 
declaring tbat sbe by no means intended to carry ber- 
seif as a disgraced woman. Mr. Outbouse bad quoted 
St. Paul to ber; "Wives, obey your busbands." Tben 
sbe bad got up and bad spoken very angrily. "I 
look for Support from you," sbe said, "as tbe man wbo 
is tbe nearest to me, tili my fatfaer sball come.^' "But 
I cannot support you in wbat is wrong," ßaid tbe 
clergyman. Tben Mrs. Trevelyan bad left tbe room, 
and would not see ber uncle again. 

Sbe carried tbings altogetber witb a bigb band at 
tbis time. Wben old Mr. Bideawbile called upon ber, ber 
busband's ancient family lawyer, sbe told tbat gentle- 
man tbat if it was ber busband's will tbat tbey sbould 
live apart, it must be so. Sbe could not force bim to 
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remsün with her. She could not compel him to keep 
up the house in Curzon Street She had certain rights, 
she believed. She spoke then, she said, of pecuniary 
rights, — not of those other rights which her husband 
was determined, and wa» no doubt able, to ignore. 
She did not really know what those pecuniary rights 
might be, nor was she careful to leam their exact ex- 
tent. She would thank Mr. Bideawhile to see that 
things were properiy arranged. But of this her hus- 
band, and Mi. Bideawhile, might be quite sure; — she 
would take nothing as a favour. She would not go to 
her uncle's house. She declined to teil Mr. Bideawhile 
why she had so decided; but she had decided. She 
was ready to listen to any Suggestion that her hus- 
band might make as to her residenee, but she must 
Claim to have some choice in the matter. As to her 
sister, of course she intended to give Nora a home as 
long as such a home might be wanted. It would be 
very sad for Nora, but in existing circumstances such 
an arrangement would be expedient. She would not 
go into details as to expense. Her husband was driv- 
ing her away from him, and it was for him to say 
what Proportion of his income he would choose to give 
for her maintenance, — for hers and for that of their 
child. She was not desirous of anything beyond the 
means of decent living, but of course she must for the 
present find a home for her sister as well as for her- 
seif. When speaking of her baby she had striven 
hard, so to speak that Mr. Bideawhile should find no 
trace of doubt in the tones of her voice. And yet she 
had been füll of doubt, — füll of fear. As Mr. Bide- 
awhile had uttered nothing antagonistic to her wishes in 
this matter, — had seemed to agree that wherever the 
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mother went thither the child would go also, — Mrs. 
Trevelyan had considered herseif to be successful in 
this interview. 

The idea of a residence at Nuncombe Putney had 
occurred first to Trevelyan himself, and he had spoken 
of it to Hugh Stanbnry. There had been some difficulty 
in this, because he had snubbed Stanbnry grievously 
when his friend had attempted to do some work of 
gentle interference between him and his wife; and 
when he began the conversation, he took the trouble 
of stating, in the first instance, that the Separation 
was a thing fixed, — so that nothing might be urged 
on that snbject. "It is to be. You will nnderstand 
that," he said; "and if you think that your mother 
would agree to the arrangement, it would be satis- 
factory to me, and might, I think, be made pleasant 
to her. Of course, your mother would be made to 
understand that the only fault with which my wife is 
charged is that of indomitable disobedience to my 
wishes." 

"Incompatibility of temper," suggested Stanbnry. 

"You may call it that if you please; — though I 
must say for myself that I do not think that I have 
displayed any temper to which a woman has a right 
to object." Then he had gone on to explain what he 
was prepared to do about money. He would pay, 
through Stanbury's hands, so much for maintenance 
and so much for house rent, on the understanding that 
the money was not to go into his wife's hands. "I 
shall prefer," he said, "to make myself, on her behalf, 
what disbursements may be necessaiy. I will take 
care that she receives a proper sum quarterly through 
Mr. Bideawhile for her own clothes, — and for those of 
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OUT poor boy." Then Stanbury had told him of the 
Cloek House, and there had been an agreement made 
between tbem; — an agreement which was tben, of 
coorse, subject to the approval of the ladies at Nun- 
combe Putney. When the Suggestion was made to 
Mrs. Trevelyan, — with a proposition that the Clock 
House should be taken for one year, and that for that 
year, at least, her boy should remain with her, — she 
assented to it. She did so with all the calmness that 
she was able to assume; but, in truth, almost every- 
thing seemed to have been gained, when she found 
that she was not to be separated from her baby. "I 
have no objection to living in Devonshire if Mr. IVe- 
velyan wishes it," she said, in her most stately manner; 
"and certainly no objection to living with Mr. Stan- 
buiy's mother." Then Mr. Bideawhile explained to 
her that Nuncombe Putney was not a large town, — 
was, in fact, a very small and a very remote village. 
"That will make no difPerence whatsoever as far as I 
am concemed," she answered; "and as for my sister, 
she must put up with it tili my father and my mother 
are here. I believe the scenery at Nuncombe Putney 
is very pretty." "Lovelyl" said Mr. Bideawhile, who 
had a general idea that Devonshire is supposed to be 
a picturesque county. "With such a life before me 
as I must lead," continued Mrs. Trevelyan, "an ugly 
neighbourhood, one that would itself have had no 
interest for a stranger, would certainly have been an 
additional sorrow." So it had been settled, and by 
the end of July, Mrs. Trevelyan, with her sister and 
baby, was established at the Clock House, under the 
protection of Mrs. Stanbury. Mrs. Trevelyan had 
brought down her own maid and her owii nurse, and 
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had found that the arrangementg made by her husband 
l^ad, in truth, been liberal. The house in Curzon 
Street had been given up, the fumiture had been sent 
to a warehouse, and Mr. Trevelyan had gone into 
lodgings. "There never were two young people so 
insane since the world began," said Lady Milborough 
to her old friend, Mrs. Fairfax, when the thing was 
done. 

"They will be together again before next April," 
Mrs. Fairfax had replied. But Mrs. Fairfax was a 
jolly damö who made the best of everything. Lady 
Milborough raised her hands in despair and shook her 
head. "I don't suppose, though, that Mr. Glascock 
will go to Devonshire after his lady love," said Mrs. 
Fairfax. Lady Milborongh again raised her hands, 
and again shook her head. 

Mrs. Stanbnry had given an easy assent when her 
son proposed to her this new mode of life, bnt Priscilla 
had had her doubts. Like all women, she thought 
that when a man was to be separated from his wife, 
the woman must be in the wrong. And though it 
must be doubtless comfortable to go from the cottage 
to the Clock House, it would, she said, with much 
prudence, be very uncomfortable to go back from the 
Clock House to the cottage. Hugh replied very 
cavalieily, — generously, that is, rashly, and somewhat 
impetuously, — that he would guarantee them against 
any such degradation. 

"We don't want to be a bürden upon you, my 
dear," said the mother. 

"You would be a great bürden on me," he replied, 
"if you were living uncomfortably while I am able to 
make you comfortable." 

Se knm h$ was Bighi, I. 12 
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Mrs. Stanbury was soon won over by Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, by Nora, and especially by the baby; and 
even Priscilla, after a week or two, began to feel tbat 
sbe liked their Company. Priscilla was a young 
woman who read a great deal/ and even had some 
gifts of understanding what she read. She borrowed 
books from the clergytnan, and paid a penny a week 
to the landlady of the Stag and Antlers for the hire 
dnring half a day of 'the weekly newspaper. But now 
there came a box of books from Exeter, and a daily 
paper from London, and, — to improve all this, — ^both 
the new comers were able to talk with her about the 
things she read. She soon declared to her mother that 
she liked Miss Rowley much the best of the two. Mrs. 
Trevelyan was too fond of having her own way. She 
began to understand, she would say to her mother, 
that a man might find it difficult to live with Mrs. 
Trevelyan. "She hardly ever yields about anything," 
Said Priscilla. As Miss Priscilla Stanbuiy was also 
very fond of having her own way, it was not surprising 
that she should object to that qnality in this lady, who 
had come to live under the same roof with her. 

The country about Nuncombe Putney is perhaps as 
pretty as any in England. It is beyond the river Teign, 
between that and Dartmoor, and is so lovely in all its 
variations of rivers, rivulets, broken ground, hills and 
dales, old broken, battered, time-wom timber, green 
knolls, rieh pastures, and heathy common, that the 
wonder is that English lovers of scenery know so little 
of it. At the Stag and Antlers old ' Mrs. Crocket, 
than whom no old woman in the public line was ever 
more generous, more peppery, or more kind, kept two 
elean bedrooms, and could cook a leg of Dartmoor 
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mutton and make an apple pie against any woman 
in Devonshire. "Drat your fish!" slie would say, 
when some self-indulgent and exacting traveller would 
wish for more than these accustomed viands. "Cook 
you up with dainties! If you can't eat your victuals 
without ü^h^ you must go to Exeter. And then you'll 
get it stinking mayhap." Now Priscilla Stanbury and 
Mrs. Crocket were great friends, and there had been 
times of deep want, in whicb Mrs. Crocket's friendsbip 
had been very serviceable to the ladies at the cottage. 
The three young women had been to the inn one 
morning to ask after a conveyance from Nuncombe 
Putney to Princetown, and had found that a four- 
wheeled open carriage with an old horse and a very 
young driver could be hired there. "We have never 
dreamed of such a thing," Priscilla Stanbury had said, 
"and the only time I was at Princetown I walked 
there and back." So they had called at the Stag and 
Antlers, and Mrs. Crocket had told them her mind 
upon several matters. 

"What a dear old woman!" said Nora, as they 
came away, having made their bargain for the open 
carriage. 

"I think she takes quite enough upon herseif, you 
know," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"She is a dear old woman," said Priscilla, not 
attending at all to the last words that had been spoken. 
"She is one of the best friends I have in the world. 
If I were to say the best out of my own family, per- 
haps I should not be wrong." 

"But she uses such very oddlanguage for a woman," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan. Now Mrs. Crocket had certainly 
"dratted" and "darned" the boy, who wouldn't come 
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as fast as she had wished. and had laughed at Mrs. 
Trevelyan very contemptuously, when that lady had 
suggested that the urchin, who was at last brought 
forth, might not be a safe charioteer down some of tbe 
hiUs, 

"I suppose Tm used to it," said Priscilla. "At 
any ratef I know I like it. And I Kke her." 

"I dare say she's a good sort of woman," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan, "only " 

"I am not saying anything about her being a good 
woman now," said Priscilla, intermpting tbe other with 
some vebemence, "but only that she is my friend." 

"I liked her of all things," said Nora. "Häs she 
lived here always?" 

"Yes; all her life. The house belonged to her 
father and to her grandfather before her, and I think 
she says she has never slept out of it a dozen times 
in her life. Her husband is dead, and her daughters 
are married away, and she has the great grief and 
trouble of a ne'er-do-well son. He's away now, and 
she*s all alone." Then after a pause, she continued; 
"I dare say it seems odd to you, Mrs. Trevelyan, that 
we should speak of the innkeeper as a dear friend; 
but you must remember that we have been poor among 
the poorest — and are so indeed now. We only came 
into our present house to receive you. That is where 
we used to live," and she pointed to the tiny cottage, 
which now that it was dismantled and desolate, looked 
to be doubly poor. "There have been times when we 
should have gone to bed very hungry if it had not 
been for Mrs. Crocket." 

Later in the day Mrs. Trevelyan, finding Priscilla 
alone, had apologized for what she had said about the 
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old woman. "I was very thoughtless and forgetful, 
but I hope you will not be angry with me. I will be 
ever so fond of her if you will förgive me." 

"Very well," said Priscilla, smiling; "on those 
conditions I will forgive you." And from that time 
tliere sprang up something like a feeling of friendship 
between Priscilla and Mrs. Trevelyan. Nevertheless 
Priscilla was still of opinion that the Clock House 
arrangement was dangerous, and should never have 
been made; and Mrs. Stanbury, always timid of her 
own nature, began to fear that it must be so, as soon 
as she was removed from the influence of her son. 
She did not see much even of the few neighbours who 
liyed around her, but she fancied that people looked 
at her in church as though she had done that which 
shß ought not to have done, in taking herseif to a big 
and comfortable house for the sake of lending her 
protection to a lady who was separated from her hus- 
band. It was not that she believed that Mrs. Trevelyan 
had been wrong; but that, knowing herseif to be weak, 
she fancied that she and her daughter would be envel- 
oped in the danger and suspicion which could not but 
attach themselves to the lady's condition, instead of 
raising the lady out of the cloud, — as would have been 
the case had she herseif been strong. Mrs. Trevelyan, 
who was sharpsighted and clear-witted, soon saw that 
it was so, and spoke to Priscilla on the subject before 
she had been a fortnight in the house. "I am afraid 
. your mother does not like our being here," she said. 

"How am I to answer that?" Priscilla replied. 

"Just teil the truth." 

"The truth is so uncivil. Ät first I did not like it. 
I disliked it very much." 
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"Why did you give way?" 

"I didn^t give way. Hngh talked my mother over. 
Mamma does what I teil her, ezcept wiien Hugh teils 
her something eise. I was afraid, heeanse, down here, 
knowing nothing of the world, I didn't wish that we, 
little people, should he mixed np in the qnaxrels and 
disagreements of those who are so mach higger." 

^*I don't know who it is that is hig in this matter/' 

"Ton are hig, — at any rate hy comparison. But 
now it mnst go on. The house has heen taken, and 
my fears are over as regards you. What you observe 
in mamma is only the effect, not yet qiiite wom ont, 
of what I Said before yon came. You may be qnite 
snre of this, — ^that we neither of ns believe a word 
against you. Tonr position is a veiy nnfortnnate one; 
but if it can he remedied hy your staying here with 
HS, pray stay with us." 

"It cannot be remedied," said Emily; "but we 
could not he anywhere more comfortable than we are 
here," 



CHAPTEE XV. 

What they said aboot it In the Glos«. 

Whbn Miss Stanbury, in the Close at Exeter, was 
first told of the arrangement that had been made at 
Nuncombe Putney, she said some very hard words as 
to the thing that had been done. She was ^uite sure 
that Mrs. I^evelyan was no better than she should be. 
Ladies who were separated firom their husbands never 
were any better than they should be. And what was 
to be thought of any woman, who, when separated 
firom her husband, would put herseif under the pro- 
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tection of auch a Paladin as Hugh Stanbury. She 
heard the tidings of course from Dorothy, and spoke 
her mind even to Dorothy plainly enough; but it was 
to Martha that she expressed herseif with her fallest 
vehemence. 

"We always knew," she said "that my brother had 
mamed an addle-pated, silly woman, one of the most 
unsuited to be the mistress of a clergyman's house that 
ever a man set eyes on; but I didn't think she'd allow 
herseif to be led into such a stupid thing as this." 

"I don't suppose the lady has done anything amiss, 
— any more than eombing her husband's hair, and the 
like of that," said Martha. 

"Don't teil me! Why, by their own story, she has 
got a lover." 

"But he ain't to come after her down here, I sup- 
pose. And as for lovers, ma^am, Tm told that the most 
of 'em have 'em up in London. But it don^t mean 
much, only just idle talking and gallivanting." 

"When women can^t keep themselves from idle 
talking with stränge gentlemen, they are very far gone 
on the road to the devil. That's my notion. And 
that was everybody's notion a few years ago. But 
now, what with divorce biUs, and woman's rights, and 
penny papers, and false hair, and mamed women 
being just like giggling girls, and giggling girls know- 
ing just as much as married women, when a woman 
has been married a year or two she begins to think 
whether she mayn't have more fun for her money by 
living apart from her husband." 

"Miss Dorothy says " 

"Oh, bother what Miss Dorothy says! Miss Dorothy 
only knows what it has suited that scamp, her brother, 
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to teil her. I understand this woman has come away 
because of a lover; and if that's so, mj sister-in-law is 
very wrong to receive her. The temptatiou of the 
Clock House has been too mnch for her. It's not my 
doing; that's all." 

That evening Miss Stanbury and Dorothy went out 
to tea at the house of Mrs. MacHugh and there the 
matter was very much discussed. The family of the 
Trevelyans was known by name in these parts, and 
the fact of Mrs. Trevelyan having been sent to live in 
a Devonshire village, with Devonshire ladies who had 
a relation in Exeter so well esteemed as Miss Stanbury 
of the Close, were circumstances of themselves suffi- 
cient to ensure a coüsiderable amount of prestige at 
the city tea-table for the tidings of this unfortunate 
family quarrel. Some reticence was of course neeessary 
because of the presence of Miss Stanbury and of 
Dorothy. To Miss Stanbuiy herseif Mrs. MacHugh 
and Mrs. Crumbie, of Cronstadt House, did not scruple 
to express themselves very plainly, and to whisper a 
question as to what was to be done should the lover 
make his appearance at Nuncombe Putney; but they 
who spoke of the matter before Dorothy, were at first 
more charitable, or, at least, more forbearing. Mr. 
Gibson, who was one of the minor canons, and the 
two Miss Frenches from Heavitree, who had the repu- 
tation of hunting unmarried clergymen in couples, 
seemed to have heard all about it. When Mrs. Mac- 
Hugh and Miss Stanbury, with Mr. and Mrs. Crumbie, 
had seated themselves at their whist-table, the younger 
people were able to express their opinions without 
danger of Interruption or of rebuke. It was known to 
all Exeter by this time, that Dorothy Stanbury's mother 
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had gone to the Clock House, and tliat she had done 
so in Order that Mrs. Trevelyan might haye a home. 
But it vas not yet known whether anybody had called 
upon them. There was Mrs. Merton, the wife of the 
present parson of Nuncombe, who had known the 
Stanburys for the last twenty years; and there was 
Mrs. Ellison of Lessboro', who lived only four miles 
firom Nuncombe, and who kept a pony-carriage. It 
would be a great thing to know how these ladies had 
behaved in so difficult and embarrassing a position. 
Mrs. Trevelyan and her sister had now been at Nun- 
combe Putney for more than a fortnight, and something 
in that matter of calling must have been done, — or 
have been left undone. In answer to an ingeniously- 
framed question asked by Camilla French, Dorothy at 
once set the matter at rest. "Mrs. Merton," said 
Camilla French, "must find it a great thing to have 
two new ladies come to the viUage, especially now 
that she has lost you, Miss Stanbury?" 

"Mamma teils me," sai^ Dorothy, "that Mrs. Tre- 
velyan and Miss Kowley do not mean to know anybody. 
They have given it out quite plainly, so that there 
should be no mistake." 

"Dear, dear!" said Camilla French. 

"I dare say it's for the best," said Arabella French, 
who was the eider, and who looked very meek and 
soft. Miss French almost always looked meek and 
soft. 

"Tm afraid it will make it very dull for your 
mother, — not seeing her old friends," said Mr. Gibson. 

"Mamma won't feel that at all," said Dorothy. 

"Mrs. Stanbury, I suppose, will see her own friends 
at her own house just the same," said Camilla. 
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"There would be great difficnlty in that, when 
there is a. ladj who is to remain imknown/' said 
Arabella. "Don't you think so, Mr. Gibson?" Mr. 
Gibson replied that perbaps there might be a difficulty, 
but he wasii't siuu The difficnlty, he thought, might 
be got over if the ladies did not always occupy the 
same room. 

"You have never seen Mrs. Trevelyan, have you, 
Miss Stanbury?"' asked Camilla. 

"Never." 

"She is not an old fiunity firiend, then, — or any- 
thing of that sort?" 

"Ob, dear, no.'' 

"Because,*' said Arabella, "it is so odd howdifferent 
people get together sometimes.*' Then Dorothy ex- 
plained that Mr. Trevelyan and her brother Hugh had 
long been firiends. 

"Oh!— of Mr. Trevelyan," said CamiUa. "Then 
it is he that has sent los wife to Nnncombe, not she 
that has oome there?** 

"I snppose there has been some agreement,** said 
Dofolhy. 

"Just so; jnst so,*" s»d AidbdiU, tibe medc ''I 
»honld Hk» to see her. TlieT saj tiiai she is very 
b^nüM; dcuat they?'* 

'^My biother says diat she is bandsome.*' 

"^fixt^edingly Iot^v. Pin toldr saod CamOla. "^I 
$k>nl\i Bk» tv> »« h«r« — shc^ildnt yiHu Mr. Gthson?" 

^I alv;»T$ Bke tit> we a I*«^ vf»un/* nü Mr. 
Oib$«tt. vl^ « p^t9 bi»w. whidi tke 

*"l Ä]?Ä?«i^ *e1! si> ti> ehwek*^ said 
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sort very often don't go to church. I dare say you'U 
find that she'U never stir out of the place at all, and 
that not a soul in Nuncombe will ever see her except 
the gardener. It is such a thing for a woman to be 
separated from her husband! Don't you think so, Mr. 
Gibson?" 

" Of course it is," said he, with a shake of bis head, 
which was intended to imply that the censure of the 
church must of course attend any sundering of those 
whom the church had bound together; but which im- 
plied also by the absence from it of any intense cleri- 
cal severity, that as the separated wife was allowed to 
live with so very respectable a lady as Mrs. Stanbury, 
there must probably be some mitigating circumstances 
attending this special Separation. 

"I wonder what he is like?" said Camilla, after a 
pause. 

"Who?" asked Arabella. 

"The gentleman," said Camilla. 

"What gentleman?" demanded Arabella. 

"I don't mean Mr. Trevelyan," said Camilla. 

"I don't believe there really is, — eh, — is there?" 
said Mr. Gibson, very timidly. 

"Oh, dear, yes," said Arabella. 

"I'm afraid there's something of the kind," said 
Camilla. "IVe heard that there is, and IVe heard bis 
name." Then she whispered very closely into the ear 
of Mr. Gibson the words, "Colonel Osbome," as though 
her Ups were by far too pure to mention aloud any 
sound so füll of iniquity. 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Gibson. 

"But he's quite an old man," said Dorothy, "and 
knew her father intimately befbre ehe was bom. And, 
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as far as I can underBtand, her husband does not 
suspect her in the least And it's only because there's 
a misunderstanding between them, and not at all be- 
canse of the gentleman." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Camilla. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Arabella. 

"That would make a difference," said Mr. Gibson. 

"But for a married woman to have her name men- 
tioned at all with a gentleman, — it is so bad; is it not, 
Mr. Gibson?" And then Arabella also had her whis- 
per into the clergyman's ear, — very closely. "I'm afraid 
there's not a doubt about the Colonel. Tm afraid not. 
I am indeed." 

"Two by honours and the odd, and it's my deal," 
said Miss Stanbury, briskly, and the sharp click with 
which ßhe put the markers down upon the table was 
heard all through the room. "I don't want anybody 
to teil me," she said, "that when a young woman is 
parted from her husband, the chances are ten to one 
that she has been very foolish.'' 

"But what's a woman to do, if her husband beats 
her?" said Mrs. Crumbie. 

"Beat him again," said Mrs. MacHugh. 

"And the husband will be sure to have the worst 
of it," said Mr. Crumbie. "Well, I declare, if you 
haven't tumed up an honour again, Miss Stanbury!" 

"It was your wife that cut it to me, Mr. Crumbie." 
Then they were again at once immersed in the play, 
and the name neither of Trevelyan nor Osborne was 
heard tili Miss Stanbury was marking her double under 
the candlestick; but during all pauses in the game the 
conversation went back to the same topic, and when 
the rubber was over they who "had been playing it lost 
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tiemselves for ten minutes in the allurements of the 
interesting subject. It was so singular a coincidence 
that the lady should have gone to Nuncombe Putney 
of all villages in England, and to the house of Mrs. 
Stanboiy of all ladies in England. And then was she 
innocent, or was she gnilty; and if guilty, in what 
degree? That she had been allowed to bring her baby 
with her was considered to be a great point in her 
favour. Mr. Cmmbie's opinion was that it was "only 
a few words." Mrs. Crumbie was afraid that she had 
been a little light. Mrs. MacHngh said that there was 
never fire withont smoke. And Miss Stanbury, as she 
took her departure, declared that the young women of 
the present day didn't know what they were after. 
"They think that the world should be all frolic and 
dancing, and they have no more idea of doing their 
dnty and earning their bread than a boy home for the 
holidays has of doing lessons." 

Then, as she went home with Dorothy across the 
Close, she spoke a word which she intended to be very 
serious. "I don't mean to say anything against your 
mother for what she has done as yet. Somebody must 
take the woman in, and perhaps it was natural. But 
if that Colonel What's-his-name makes bis way down 
to Nuncombe Putney, your mother must send her 
packing, if she has any respect either for herseif or for 
Priscilla." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Dartmoör. 

Thb well-weighed decision of Miss Stanbuiy re- 
speoting the Stanbmy-Trevelyan arrangement at Nnn- 
combe Pntney had been communicated to Dorothy as 
the two walked home at night across the Close fi*om 
Mrs. MacHugh^s house, and it was accepted by Dorothy 
as being wise and proper. It amounted to this. If 
Mrs. Trevelyan should behave herseif with propriety 
in her retirement at the Clock House, üo further blame 
in the matter should be attributed to Mrs. Stanbnry 
for receiving her, — at any rate in Dorothy's hearing. 
The existing scheme, whether wise or fooHsh, shonld 
be regarded as an accepted scheme. But if Mrs. 
Trevelyan should be indiscreet, — if, for instance, 
Colonel Osbome should show himself at Nuncombe 
Putney, — then, for the sake of the family, Miss Stan- 
bury would speak out, and would speak out very 
loudly. All this DorotJiy understood, and she could 
perceive that her aunt had streng suspicion that there 
would be indiscretion. 

"I never knew one like her," said Miss Stanbury, 
"who, when she'd got away from one man, didn't 
want to have another dangling after her." 

A week had hardly passed after the party at Mrs. 
MacHugh's, and Mrs. Trevelyan had hardly been three 
weeks at Nuncombe Putney, before the tidings which 
Miss Stanbury almost expected reached her ears. 

"The Coloners been at the Clock House, ma'am," 
Said Martha. 

Now, it was quite understood in the Close by this 
time that "the Colonel" meant Colonel Osbome. 
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"I'm told he has thougb, ma'am, for eure and 
certain." 

"Who says so?" 

"Giles ffickbody was down at Lessboro', and see'd 
bim bisseif, — a portly, middle-aged man, — not one of 
your young scampisb-like lovers." 

"Tbat's tbe man." 

"Ob, yes. He went over to Nuncombe Putney, as 
sure as anytbing; — ^bired Mrs. Clegg's cbaise and pair, 
and asked for Mrs. Trevelyan's bouse as open as any- 
tbing. Wben Giles asked in tbe yard, tbey told 
bim as bow tbat was tbe married lady's young man." 

"I'd like to be at bis tail, — so I wonld, — ^witb a 
mop-bandle," said Miss Stanbury, wbose batred for 
tbose sins by wbicb tbe comfort and respectability of 
tbe World are destroyed, was not only sincere, but in- 
tens^. "Well; and wbat tben?" 

"He came • back and slept at Mrs. Clegg's tbat 
nigbt, — at least, tbat was wbat be said be sbould 
do." 

Miss Stanbury, bowever, was not so precipitate or 
uncbaritable as to act strongly upon information such 
as tbis. Before sbe even said a word to Dorotby, sbe 
made furtber inquiry. Sbe made very minute inquiry, 
writing even to ber very old and intimate friend Mrs. 
Ellison, of Lessboro', — writing to tbat lady a most 
cautious and guarded letter. At last it became a fact 
proved to ber mind tbat Colonel Osbome bad been at 
tbe Clock House, bad been received tbere, and bad re- 
mained tbere for bours, — bad been allowed access to 
Mrs. Trevelyan, and bad slept tbe nigbt at tbe inn at 
Lessboro'. Tbe tbing was so terrible to Miss Stan- 
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buiy's mind, that even false hair, Dr. Colenso, and 
penny newspapers did not account for it. 

"I shall begin to believe that the Evil One has 
been allowed to come among us in person because of 
OUT sins," she said to Martha; — and she meant it. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Trevelyan, as may be re- 
membered, had hired Mrs. Orocket^s open camage, and 
the three young women, Mrs. Trevelyan, Nora, and 
Priscilla, made a little excursion to Princetown, ßome- 
what after the fashion of a picnic. At Princetown, in 
the middle of Dartmoor, about nine miles from Nun- 
combe Putney, is the prison establishment at which are 
kept convicts undergoing penal servitnde. It is re- 
garded by all the country round with great interest, 
ehiefly because the prisoners now and again escape, 
and then there corpes a period of interesting excite- 
ment until the escaped felon shall have been again 
taken. How can you teil where he may be, or wh^ther 
it may not suit him to find his rest in your own cup- 
board, or under your own bed? And then, as escape 
without notice will of course be the felon's object, to 
attain that he will probably cut your throat, and the 
throat of everybody belonging to you. All which con- 
siderations give an interest to Princetown, and excite 
in the hearts of the Devonians of these parts a strong 
afFection for the Dartmoor prison. Of those who visjt 
Princetown comparatively few effect an entrance within 
the walls of the gaol. They look at the gloomy place 
with a mysterious interest, feeling something akin to 
envy for the prisoners who have enjoyed the privilege 
of solving the mysteries of prison life, and who know 
how men feel when they have their hair cut short, 
and are free from moral responsibility for their own 
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conduct, and are moved aboat in gangs, and treated 
like wild beasts. 

But the joumey to Princetown, from whatever aide 
it is approached, has the charm of wild and beautiful 
scenery. The spot itself is ugly enough; but you can 
not go thither without breathing the sweetest, freshest 
air, and encountering that delightful sense of romance 
which moorland scenery always produces. The idea of 
our three friends was to see the Moor rather than the 
prison, to leam something of the country around, and 
to enjoy the excitement of eating a sandwich sitting 
on a hillock, in exchange for the ordinary comforts of 
a good dinner with chairs and tables. A bottle of 
Sherry and water and a paper of Sandwiches contained 
their whole banquet; for ladies, though they like good 
things at picnics, and, indeed, at other times, almost 
as well as men like them, very seldom prepare dainties 
for themselyes alone. Men are wiser and more thought- 
fal, and are carefal to have the good things, eren if 
they are to be enjoyed without companionship. 

Mrs. Crocket's boy, though he was only about three 
feet high, was a miracle of skill and discretion. He 
used the machine, as the patent drag is called, in going 
down the hüls with the utmost care. He never forced 
the beast beyond a walk if there was thcj^slightest rise 
in the ground; and as there was always a rise, the 
joumey was slow. But the three ladies enjoyed it 
thoroughly, and Mrs. Trevelyan was in better spirits 
than she herseif had thought to be possible for her in 
her present condition. Most of us have recognised the 
fact.that a dram of spirits will create, — that a so-called 
nip of brandy will create hilarity, or, at least, alacrity, 
and that a glass of Sherry will often "pick up" and 
ffe knm he was lUght, J, 13 
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sei in order the prostrate anlmal and mental facnlties 
of the drinker. But we are not sufficiently alive to 
the fact that copions dranghts of fresh air, — of air fi*esh 
and nnaccustomed, — will have precisely the same eflfect. 
We do know that now and again it is very essential to 
"change the air;" but we generaUy consider that to do 
that with any chance of advantage, it is necessary to 
go far afield; and we think also that such change of the 
air is only needfnl when sickness of the body has come 
upon US, or when it threatens to come. We are seldom 
aware that we may imbibe long potations of pleasnre 
and healthy excitement without perhaps going out of 
our own connty; that snch potations are within a day's 
joumey of most of ns; and that they are to be had for 
half-a-crown a head, all expenses told. Mrs. Trevelyan 
probably did not know that the clond was lifted off her 
mind, and the load of her sorrow made light to her, 
by the special vigour of the air of the Moor; but she 
did know that she was enjoying herseif, and that the 
World was pleasanter to her than it had been for 
months past. 

When they had sat upon their hillocks, and eaten 
their Sandwiches, — regretting that the basket of pro- 
visions had not been bigger, — and had drunk their 
Sherry and T%ter out of the little hom mug which Mrs. 
Crocket had lent them, Nora started off across the 
moorland alone. The horse had been left to be fed in 
Princetown, and they had walked back to a bush under 
which they had rashly left their basket of provender 
concealed. It happened, however, that on that day 
there was no escaped felon about to watch what they 
had done, and the food and the drink had been found 
secure. Nora had gone off, and as her sister and Pris- 
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cilla sat leaning against their hillocks with Üieir backs 
to the road, she could be seen standing now on one 
little emineiice and now on another, thinking, doubt- 
less, as she stood on the one how good it would be to 
be Lady Peterborough, and, as «he stood on the other, 
how much better to be Mrs. Hugh Stanbury. Only, — 
before she could be Mrs. Hugh Stanbury it would be 
necessary that Mr. Hugh Stanbury should share her 
opinion, — and necessary also that he should be able to 
maintain a wife. "I should never do to be a v.ery poor 
man's wife, ^* she said to herseif; and remembered as 
she said it, that in reference to the prospect of her 
being Lady Peterborough, the man who was to be Lord 
Peterborough was at any rate ready to make her his 
wife, and on that side there were none of those diffi- 
culties about house, and money, and position which 
stood in the way of the Hugh-Stanbury side of the 
question. She was not, she thought, fit to be the wife 
of a very poor man; but she conceived of herseif that 
she would do very weU as a future Lady Peterborough 
in the drawing-rooms of Monkhams. She was so far 
vain as to fancy that she could look, and speak, and 
moye, and have her being after the fashion which is 
approved for the Lady Peterboroughs of the world. It 
was not clear to her that Nature had not expressly in- 
tended her to be a Lady Peterborough; whereas, as 
far as she could see, Nature had not intended her to 
be a Mrs. Hugh Stanbury, with a precarious income 
of perhaps ten guineas a week when journalism was 
doing welL So she moved on to another little eminence 
to think of it there. It was clear to her that if she 
should accept Mr. Glascock she would seil herseif, and 
not give herseif away; and she had told herseif scores 
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of tiines before this, that a jonng woman sliould ^re 
herseif away, and not seil herseif ; — shonld either give 
herseif away, or keep herseif to herseif as circomstances 
might go. She had been qnite sure that she would 
never seU herseif. Bat this was a lesson which she 
had tanght herseif when she was very yonng, before 
she had come to nnderstand the world and its hard 
necessities.. Nothing, she now told herseif, could be 
worse than to hang like a mill-stone round the neck 
of a poor man. It might be a very good thing to give 
herseif away for love, — but it would not be a good 
thing to be the means of ruining the man she loved, 
even if that man were willing to be so ruined. And 
then she thought that she could also love that other 
man a litde, — could love him sufficiently for comfort- 
able domestic purposes. And it would undoubtedly 
be very pleasant to have all the troubles of her life 
settled for her. If she were Mrs. Glascock, known to 
the World as the fature Lady Peterborough, would it 
not be within her power to bring her sister and her 
sister's husband again together? The tribute of the 
Monkhams authority and influence to her sister's side 
of the question would be most salutary. She tried to 
make herseif believe that in this way she would be 
doing a good deed. lipon the whole, she thought that 
if Mr. Glascock should give her another chance she 
would accept him. And he had distinctly promised 
that he would give her another chance. It might be 
that this unfortunate quarrel in the Trevelyan family 
would deter him. People do not wish to ally them- 
selves with family quarreis. But if the chance came 
in her way she would accept it She had made up her 
mind to that| when she tumed round from off ihe last 
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knoll on which she had stood, to leturn to her sister 
and Priscilla Stanbiuy. 

They two had sat still under the shade of a thom 
bush, looking at Nora as she was wandermg abont, 
and talking together more freely than they had ever 
done before on the circumstances that had brought 
them together. "How pretty she looks," Priscilla had 
Said, as Nora was Standing with her figure clearly 
marked by the light. 

"Yes; she is yery pretty, and has been much ad- 
mired. This terrible affair of mine is a cruel blow 
to her." 

"Yon mean that it is bad for her to come and live 
here — without society." 

"Not exactly that, — thongh of course it would be 
better for her to go out. And I don't know how a girl 
is ever to get settled in the world unless she goes out. 
But it is always an injury to be connected in any way 
with a woman who is separated &om her husband. It 
must be bad for yon." 

"It won't hurt me," said Priscilla. "Nothing of 
that kind can hurt me." 

"I mean that people say such ill-natured things." 

"I stand alone, and can take care of myself," said 
Priscilla. "I defy the evil tongues of all the world to 
hurt me. My personal cares are limited to an old 
gown and bread and cheese. I like a pair of gloves 
to go to church with, but that is only the remnant of 
a prejudice. The world has so very little to give me, 
that I am pretty nearly sure that it will take nothing 
away." 

"And you are contented?" 

"Well, no-, I can't say that I am contented. I 
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hardlj think that anybody oaght to be contented. 
Should my mother die and Dorothy remain with my 
annt, or get married, I should be ntterly alone in tbe 
World* Providence, or wbatever you call it, bas made 
me a lady after a fasbion, so that I can't live with tbe 
plongbmen^s wives, and at tbe same time bas so nsed 
me in otber respects, that I can't live with anybody 
eise." 

"Wby should not you get married, as well as 
Dorothy?" 

"Wbo would bave me? And if I bad a husband I 
should want a good one, — a man with a head on bis 
Shoulders, and a beart Even if I were young and 
good-looking, or rieb, I doubt whether I could please 
myself. As it is I am as likely to be taken bodily to 
beaven, as to become any man^s wife." 

"I suppose most women think so of tbemselves at 
some time, and yet they are married." 

"I am not fit to marry. I am ofien cross, and I 
like my own way, and I bave a distaste for men. I 
never in my life saw a man whom I wished even to 
make my intimate friend. I should think any man an 
idiot wbo began to make soft Speeches to me, and I 
should teil bim so." 

"Ah-, you might find it different when he went on 
with it" 

"But I think," said Pnsdlla, "that when a woman 
is married there is nothing to which she should not 
submit on behalf of her busband." 

"You mean that for me." 

"Of course I mean it for you. How should I not 
be thinking of you, living as you are under tbe same 
roof with US? And I am thinking of Louey." Louey 
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was the baby. '*What are you to do when affcer a 
year or two bis father sball send for bim to bave bim 
under bis own care?" 

"Notbing sball separate me from my cbild," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan eagerly. 

"Tbat is easily said; but I suppose tbe power of 
doing as be pleased would be witb bim." 

"Wby sbould it be witb bim? I do not at all 
know tbat it would be witb bim. I bave not left bis 
bouse. It is be tbat bas tnmed me out." 

"Tbere can, I tbink, be very little doubt wbat you 
sbould do," said Priscilla, after a pause, during wbicb 
sbe bad got up from ber seat under tbe tbom busb. 

"Wbat sbould I do?" asked Mrs. Treyelyan. 

"Go back to bim." 

"I will to-morrow if be will write and ask me. 
Nay; bow could I belp myself? I am bis creature, 
and must go or come as be bids me. I am bere only 
beeause be bas sent me." 

"Tou sbould write and ask bim to take you." 

"Ask bim to forgive me beeause be bas ill-treated 
me?" 

"Never mind about tbat," said Priscilla, standing 
over ber companion, wbo was still lying under tbe busb. 
"All tbat is twopenny-balfpenny pride, wbicb sbould 
be tbrown to tbe winds. Tbe more rigbt you bave 
been bitberto tbe better you can afford to go on being 
rigbt. Wbat is it tbat we all live upon but self- 
esteem? Wben we want praise it is only beeause 
praise enables us to tbink well of ourselves. Every 
one to bimself is tbe centre and pivot of all tbe world." 

"It's a very poor world tbat goes round upon my 
pivot," Said Mrs. Trevelyan- 
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"I don't know how tMs qnarrel came up," ex- 
claimed Priscilla, '^and I don't care to know. Bnt it 
seems a trumpery quarrel, — as to who sliould beg each 
other^s pardon first, and all that kind of thing. Sbeer 
and simple nonsense! Ask bim to let it all be for- 
gotten. I suppose he loves you?" 

"How can I know? He did once." 

"And you love bim?" 

"Yes. I love bim certainly." 

"I don't see bow yon can bave a donbt. Here is 
Jack witb tbe carriage, and if we don^t mind be^U pass 
US by witbout seeing ns." 

Tben Mrs. Trevelyan got np, and wben tbey bad 
succeeded in diverting Jack's attention for a moment 
from tbe borse, tbey called to Nora, wbo was still 
moving abont from one knoll to anotber, and wbo 
sbowed no desire to abandon tbe contemplations in 
wbicb sbe bad been engaged. 

It bad been mid-day before tbey left bome in tbe 
moming, and tbey were due to be at bome in time 
for tea, — wbicb is an epocb in tbe day generally al- 
lowed to be more elastic tban some otbers. Wben Mrs. 
Stanbury lived in tbe cottage ber bour for tea bad been 
six; tbis bad been stretcbed to balf-past seven wben 
sbe received Mrs. Trevelyan at tbe Clock Honse; and 
it was balf-past eigbt before Jack landed tbem at tbeir 
door. It was manifest to tbem all as tbey entered tbe 
bouse tbat tbere was an air of mystery in tbe face of 
tbe girl wbo bad opened tbe door for tbem. Sbe did 
not speak, bowever, tili tbey were all witbin tbe pas- 
sage. Tben sbe uttered a few words very solemnly. 
"Tbere be a gentleman come," sbe said. 

"A gentleman!" said Mrs. Trevelyan, tbinking in 
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the first moment of her husband, and in the second of 
Colonel Osborne. 

"He be for you, miss," said the girl, bobbing her 
head at Nora. 

Upon hearing this Nora sank speechless into^the 
chair which stood in the passage. 

CHAPTEB XVII. 

A Gentleman comes to Nnncombe Patney. 

It sooa became known to them all as they re- 
mained clustered in the hall that Mr. Glascock was in 
the house. Mrs. Stanbury came out to them and in- 
formed them that he had been at Nnncombe Putney 
for the last five hours, and that he had asked for Mrs. 
Trevelyan when he caUed. It became evident as the 
affairs of the evening went on, that Mrs. Stanbury had 
for a few minutes been thrown into a terrible state of 
amazement, thinking that "the Colonel" had appeared. 
The Strange gentleman, however, having obtained ad- 
mittance, explained who he was, saying that he was 
very desirous of seeing Mrs. Trevelyan, — and Miss 
Rowley. It may be presumed that a glimmer of light 
did make its way into Mrs. Stanbury^s mind on the 
subject; but up to the moment at which the three 
travellers arrived, she had been in doubt on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Glascock had declared that he would take 
a walk, and in the course of the aftemoon had expressed 
high approval of Mrs. Crocket's culinaiy skill. "When 
Mrs. Crocket heard that she had entertained the son 
of a lord, she was very loud in her praise of the manner 
in which he had eaten two mutton chops and called for 
a third. He had thought it no disgrace to apply him- 
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seif to the second half of an apple pie, and had pro- 
fessed himself to be an ardent admirer of Devonshire 
Cream. ^^IVe them connter-skippers as tnrns np their 
litüe noses at the yictoals as ifl set before them," said 
Mrs. Crocket 

After his dinner Mr. Glascock had retomed to the 
Clock Honse, and had been sitting there for an honr 
with Mrs. Stanborj, not mnch to her delight or to his, 
when the carriage was driven np to the door. 

"He is to go back to Lessboro' to-night," said Mrs. 
Stanbury in a whisper. 

"Of course you mnst see him before lie goes?" 
said Mrs. Trevelyan to her sister. There had, as was 
natnral, been very much said between the two sisters 
abont Mr. Glascock. Nora had abstained firom assert- 
ing in any decided way that she disliked the man, and 
had always absolutely reftised to allow Hugh Stanbury's 
name to be mixed np with the qnestion. Whatever 
might be her own thoughts abont Hugh Stanbnry she 
had kept them even from her sister. When her sister 
had told her that she had refnsed Mr. Glascock be- 
canse of Hugh, she had shown herseif to be indignant, 
and had since that said one or two fine tbings as to 
her capacity to refuse a brilliant offer simply becanse 
the man who made it was indifferent to her. Mrs. 
Trevelyan had leamed from her that her smtor had 
declared his intention to persevere; and here was per- 
severance with a vengeancel "Of conrse you must see 
him, — at once," said Mrs. Trevelyan. Nora for a few 
seconds had remained silent, and then had run up to 
her room. Her sister followed her instantly. 

"What is the meaning of it all?" said Priscilla to 
her mother. 
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**I suppose he is in love with Miss Eowley," said 
Mrs. Stanburj. 

"But who is he?" 

Then Mrs. Stanbury told all that she knew. She 
had seen from his card that he was an Honourable 
Mr. Glascock. She had coUected from what he had 
said that he was an old friend of the two ladies. Her 
conviction was strong in Mr. Glascock's favour, — 
thinking, as she expressed herseif, that everything was 
right and proper, — but she could hardly ezplain why 
she thought so. 

"I do wish that they had never come," said Priscilla, 
who could not rid herseif of an idea that there must 
be danger in having to do with women who had men 
running after them. 

"Of course TU see him," said Nora to her sister. 
"I have not refused to see him. Why do you scold 
me?" 

"I have not scolded you, Nora; but I do want you 
to think how immensely important this is." 

"Of course it is important." 

"And so much the more so because of my mis- 
fortunes! Think how good he must be, how strong 
must be his attachment, when he comes down here 
after you in this way." 

"But I have to think of my own feelings." 

"You know you like him. You have told me so. 
And only fancy what mamma will feel? Such a posi- 
tion! And the man so excellentl Everybody says 
that he hasn't a fault in any way." 

"I hate people without faults." 

"Oh, Nora, Nora, that is foolish! There, there; 
you must go down. Pray, — pray do not let any ab- 
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surd fancy stand in your way, and destroy eveiything. 
It will never come again, Nora. And, only think; it 
is all now your own, if you will only whisper one 
Word." 

"Ah! — one word, — and that a falsehood!" 

"No, — no. Say you will try to love him, and that 
will be enough. And you do love him?" 

"Do I?" 

"Yes, you do. It is only the Opposition of your 
nature that makes you fight against him. Will you 
go now?" 

"Let me be for two minutes by myself," said Nora, 
"and then 111 come down. Teil him thatPm coming." 
Mrs. Trevelyan stooped over her, kissed her, and then 
left her. 

Nora, aa soon as she was alone, stood upright in 
the middle of the toom and held her hands up to her 
forehead. She had been far from thinking, when she 
was considering the matter easily among the hiUocks, 
that the necessity for an absolute decision would come 
upon her so instantaneously. She had told herseif 
only this moming that it would be wise to accept the 
man, if he should ever ask a second time; — and he 
had come already. He had been waiting for her in 
the village while she had been thinking whether he 
would ever come across her path again. She thought 
that it would have been easier for her now to have 
gone down with a "yes" in her mouth, if her sister 
had not pressed her so hard to say that "yes." The 
very pressure from her sister seemed to imply that 
such pressure ought to be resisted. Why should there 
have been pressure, unless there were reasons against 
her marrying him? And yet, if she chose to take him. 
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wlio would have a right to complain of her? Hugh 
Stanbnry had never spoken to her a word that would 
justify her in even supposing that he wonld consider 
himself to be ill-osed. All others of her Mends wonld 
certainlj rejoice, wonld appland her, pat her on the 
back, Cover her with caresses, and teU her that she 
had been born nnder a happy star. And she did like 
the man. Nay; — she thonght she loved him. She 
withdrew her hands from her brow, assured herseif that 
her lot in life was cast, and with hnrrying fingers at- 
tempted to smooth her hair and to arrange her ribbons 
before the glass. She wonld go to the enconuter boldly 
and accept him honestlj. It was her dntj to do so. 
What might she not do for brothers and sisters as the 
wife of Lord Peterborongh of Monkhams? She saw 
that that arrangement before the glass conld be of no 
Service, and she stepped qnicklj to the door. If he 
did not like her as she was, he need not ask her. Her 
mind was made np, and she wonld do it. Bnt as she 
went down the stairs to the room in which she knew 
that he was waiting for her, there came over her a 
cold feeling of self-accnsation, — almost of disgrace. "I 
do not care," she said. "I know that Fm right." She 
opened the door qnicklj, that there might be no fnrther 
doubt, and fonnd that she was alone with him. 

"Miss Rowlej," he said, "I am afraid yon will 
think that I am persecnting yon." 

"I have no right to think that," she answered. 

"m teil yon why I have come. My dear father, 
who has always been my best Mend, is very ilL He 
is at Naples, and I mnst go to him. He is very old, 
yon know, — over eighty; and will never live to come 
back to England. From what I hear, I think it pro- 
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bable that I maj remain with him tili everytäiing is 
over." 

"I did not know that he was so old as that." 

"They say that he can hardly live above a month 
or two. He will never see my wife, — if I can have a 
wife; but I shonld like to teil him, if it were possible, 
—that,— that " 

"I understand you, Mr. Glascock." 

"I told yon that I shonld come to yon again, and 
as I may possibly linger at Naples all the winter, I 
conld not go withont seeing you. Miss Eowley, may 
I hope that yon can love me?" 

She did not answer him a word, bnt stood looking 
away from him with her hands clasped together. Had 
he asked her whether she wonld be his wife, it is pos- 
sible that the answer which she had prepared would 
have been spoken. Bnt he had pnt the qnestion in 
another form. Did she love him? If she conld only 
bring herseif to say that she conld love him, she might 
be lady of Monkhams before the next snmmer had 
come round. 

"Nora," he said, "do you think that you can love 
me?" 

"No," she Said, and there was something almost of 
fierceness in the tone of h^ voice as she answered 
him. 

"And must that be your final answer to me?" 

"Mr. Glascock, what can I say?" she replied. "I 
will teil you the honest tmth; — I will teil you every- 
thing. I came into this room determined to accept 
you. But you are so good, and so kind, and so up- 
right, that I cannot teil you a falsehood. I do not 
love you. I ought not to take what you offer me. If 
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I did, it would be because you are rieh, and a lord; 
and not becanse I love you. I love some one eise. 
There; — pray, pray do not teil of me; but I do." Then 
sbe flung away from bim and hid her face in a corner 
of tbe sofa out of tbe light. 

Her lover stood silent, not knowing how to go on 
witb tbe conversation, not knowing bow to bring it to 
an end. After wbat sbe bad now said to Hm it was 
impossible tbat be sbould press her furtber. It was 
almost impossible tbat be sbould wisb to do so. Wben 
a lady is frank enougb to declare tbat her beart is not 
her own to give, a man can bardly wisb to make fur- 
tber prayer for tbe gift. "If so," he said, "of course 
I bave notbing to bope." 

Sbe was sobbing, and could not answer bim. Sbe 
was half repentant, partly proud of wbat sbe bad done, 
— balf repentant in tbat sbe bad lost wbat bad seemed 
to her to be so good, and füll of remorse in tbat sbe 
bad so unnecessarily told her secret. 

"Perbaps," said be, "I ougbt to assure you tbat 
wbat you bave told me sball never be repeated by my 
lips." 

Sbe tbanked bim for tbis by a motion of ber bead 
and band, not by words; — and tben be was gone. How 
he managed to bid adieu to Mrs. Stanbury and ber 
sister, or wbetber be saw tbem as be left tbe bouse, 
sbe never knew. In her corner of tbe sofa, weeping 
in tbe dark, partly proud and partly repentant, sbe re- 
mained tiU ber sister came to her. "Emily," sbe said, 
jumping up, "say notbing about it; not a word. It is 
of no use. Tbe tbing is done and over, and let it al- 
together be forgotten." 
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**It is done and over, certainlj," said Mrs. Trevel- 
yan. 

"Exactly; — and I suppose a girl may do what she 
likes with herseif in that way. 1{ 1 choose to decline 
to take anything that is pleasant, and nice, and com- 
fortable, nobody has a right to scold me. And I won't 
be scolded." 

"But, my child, who is scolding you?" 

"You mean to scold me. But it is of no use. The 
man has gone, and there is an end of it. Nothing that 
yon can say or I can think wül bring him back again. 
I don't want anybody to teil me that it would be bet- 
ter to be Lady Peterborough, with everything that the 
World has to give, than to live here without a soul to 
speak to, and to have to go back to those horrible is- 
lands next year. Yon can't think that I am very com- 
fortable." 

"But what did you say to him, Nora?" 

"What did I say to him? What could I say to 
him? Why didn't he ask me to be bis wife without 
saying anything about love? He asked me if I loved 
him. Of course I don't love him. I would have said 
I did, but it stuck in my throat. I am willing enough, 
I believe, to seil myself to the devil, but I don't know 
how to do it. Never mind. It's done, and now I'll 
go to bed." 

She did go to bed, and Mrs. Trevelyan explained 
to the two ladies as much as was necessaiy of what 
liad occurred. When Mrs. Stanbury came to under- 
stand that the gentleman who had been closeted with 
her would, probably, in a few months be a lord him- 
self, that he was a very rieh man, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and one of those who are decidedly bom with 
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gold spoons in tlieir montlis, and understood also that 
Nora Kowley had refused him, she was lost in amaze- 
ment. Mr. Glascock was about forty years of age, and 
appeared to Nora Rowley, who was nearly twenty 
years bis junior, to be almost an old man. But to Mrs. 
Stanbury, wbo was over sixty, Mr. Glascock seemed to 
be quite in the flower of bis age. The bald place at 
tbe top of bis head simply sbowed tbat he had passed 
bis boybood, and the grey hairs at the back of bis 
whiskers were no more than outward signs of manly 
discretion. She could not understand why any girl 
should refose such an offer, unless the man were him- 
self bad in morals, or in temper. But Mrs. Trevelyan 
had told her wbile Nora and Mr. Glascock were 
closeted togetber, that be was believed by them all to 
be good and gentle. Nevertheless she feit a considerable 
increase of respect for a young lady who bad refused 
the eldest son of a lord. Priscilla, when she beard 
wbat had occtirred, expressed to her mother a mo- 
derated approval. According to her views a girl would 
much more often be right to refuse an offer of mar- 
riage than to accept it, let bim who made the offer be 
who he might. And the fact of the man having been 
sent away with a refusal somewhat softened Priscilla's 
anger at bis Coming there at all. 

**I suppose he is a goose,^^ said she to her mother, 
"and I hope there won't be any more of this kind run- 
ning after them while they are with us." 

Nora, when she was alone, wept tili her heart was 
iilmost broken. It was done, and the man was gone, 
and the tbing was over. She had quite sufficient 
knowledge of the world to realise perfectly the dif- 
fei;ence between such a position as that which had been 

fft kneu he was Bight. L 1^ 
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offered to her, and the position which in all probability 
she would now be called npon to fill. Sbe had had 
her Chance, and Fortune had placed great things at 
her disposal. It must be said of her also that the 
great things which Fortune had offered to her were 
treasures very valuable in her eyes. Whether it be 
right and wise to covet or to despise wealth and rank, 
there was no doubt but that she coveted them. She 
had been instructed to believe in them, and she did 
believe in them. In some mysterious manner of which 
she herseif knew nothing, taught by some preceptor the 
nobility of whose lessons she had not recognised though . 
she had accepted them, she had leamed other things 
also, — to revere truth and love, and to be ambitious as 
regarded herseif of conferring the gift of her whole 
heart upon some one whom she could worship as a 
hero. She had spoken the simple truth when she had 
told her sister that she had been willing to seil herseif 
to the devil, but that she had failed in her attempt to 
execute the contract. But now as she lay weeping on 
her bed, tearing herseif with remorse, picturing to her- 
seif in the most vivid colours all that she had thrown 
away, telling herseif of all that she might have done 
and all she might have been, had she not allowed the 
insane foUy of a moment to get the better of her, she 
received little or no comfort from the reflection that 
she had been true to her better instincts. She had 
told the man that she had refused him because she 
loved Hugh Stanbuiy; — at least, as far as she could 
remember what had passed, she had so told him. And 
how mean it was of her to allow herseif to be actuated 
by an insane passion for a man who had never spoken 
to her of love, and how silly of her afterwards to con- 
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fess it! Of what Service could such a passion be to her 
life? Even were it retumed, she could not marry such 
a one as Hugh Stanbury. She knew enough of her- 
seif to be quite sure that were he to ask her to do so 
to-morrow, she would refuse him. Better go and be 
scorched, and bored to death, and buried at the Man- 
darins, than attempt to regulate a poor household which, 
as soon as she made one of its number, would be on 
the sure road to ruin! 

For a moment there came upon her, not a thought, 
hardly an idea, — something of a waking dream that 
she would write to Mr. Glascock and withdraw all 
that she had said. Were she to do so he would pro- 
bably despise her, and teil her that he despised her; — 
but there might be a chance. It was possible that 
such a declaration would bring him back to her; — 
and did it not bring him back to her she would only 
be where she was, a poor lost, shipwrecked creature, 
who had flung herseif upon the rocks and thrown 
away her only chance of a prosperous voyage across 
the ocean of life; her only chance, for she was not 
like other girls, who at any rate remain on the scene 
of action, and may refit their spars and still win their 
way. For there were to be no more seasons in London, 
no more living in Curzon Street, no renewed power of 
entering the ball-rooms and crowded staircases in which 
high-bom wealthy lovers can be conquered. A great 
prospect had been given to her, and she had flung it 
aside! That letter of retractation was, however, quite 
out of the question. The re^der must not suppose 
that she had ever thought that she could write it. She 
thought of nothing but of Coming misery and remorse. 
In her wretchedness she fancied that she had absolutely 

14* 
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disclosed to the man who loved lier the name of him 
whom she had been mad enongh to saj that she loved. 
Bat what did it matter? Let it be as it might, she 
was destrojed. 

The next moming she came down to breakfast 
pale as a ghost; and they who saw her knew at once 
that she had done that which had made her a wretched 
woman. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Stanbnrj Correspondence. 

Half an hour after the proper time, when the 
others had finished their tea and bread and butter, 
Nora fiowley came down among them pale as a ghost. 
Her sister had gone to her while she was dressing, but 
she had declared that she would prefer to be alone. 
Site would be down directly, she had said, and had 
oompleted her tollet without even the assistance of her 
mald. She drank her cnp of tea and pretended to 
eat her tonst; and then sat herseif down, very wretched- 
Iy> to tlünk of it all again. It had been all within 
ht*r ^a9p> — äW of which she had ever dreamedl And 
ttow U wa« itone! Each of her three companions 
Htn^vf' firom time to time to draw her into conversation, 
but i^ho «K^<^iu<»d to be resolnte in her refnsal. At first, 
tUl h^t utttwr prostration had become a fact plainly re- 
iH^tfutii^l by them all, she made some little attempt at 
HU AUiiwt^r when a direct question was asked of her; 
but i^ft^r a while she only shook her head, and was 
nUout» irW^K ^*y *^ absolute despair. 

hat^ \\\ tho evening she went out into the gardeu, 
HUvt IS*li*oUU followed her. It was now the end of 
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July, and the Summer was in its gloiy. The ladies, 
during the day, would remain in the drawing-room 
with the Windows open and the blinds down, and 
wonld Sit in the evening reading and working, or per- 
haps pretending to read and work, ander the shade of 
a cedar which stood upon the lawn. No retirement 
conld possibly be more secluded than was that of the 
garden of the Clock House. No stranger could see 
into it, or hear sonnds from out of it. Though it was 
not extensive, it was so well furnished with those 
charming garden shrubs which, in congenial soils, be- 
come large trees, that one party of Wanderers might 
seem to be lost from another amidst its walls. On this 
evening Mrs. Stanbury and Mrs. Trevelyan had gone 
out as usual, but Priscilla had remained with Nora 
Eowley. After a while Nora also got up and went 
through the window all alone. Priscilla, having wait- 
ed for a few minutes, followed her; and caught her in 
a long green walk that led round the bottom of the 
orchard. 

"What makes you so wretched?" she said. 

"Why do you say I am wretched?" 

"Because it's so visible. How is one to go on 
living with you all day and not notice it?" 

"I wish you wouldn't notice it I don't think it 
kind of you to notice it. If I wanted to talk of it, I 
would say so." 

"It is better generally to speak of a trouble than 
to keep it to oneself," said Priscilla. 

"AU the same, I would prefer not to speak of 
mine," said Nora. 

Then they parted, one going one way and one the 
other, and Priscilla was certainly angry at the re- 
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ception which had been given to the sympathy wliich 
she had proffered. The next day passed almost with- 
out a Word spoken between the two. Mrs. Stanbury 
had not ventured as yet to mention to her guest 
the subject of the rejected lover, and had not even 
Said much on the subject to Mrs. Trevelyan. Be- 
tween the two öisters there had been, of course, some 
discussion pn the matter. It was impossible that it 
should be allowed to pass without it; but such dis- 
cussions always resulted in an assertion on the part of 
Nora that she would not be scolded. Mrs. Trevelyan 
was very tender with her, and made no attempt to 
scold her, — tried, at last, simply to console her; but 
Nora was so continually at work scolding herseif, that 
every word spoken to her on the subject of Mr. Glas- 
cock's Visit seemed to her to carry with it a rebuke. 

But on the second day she herseif accosted Priscilla 
Stanbury. "Come into the garden," she said, when 
they two were for a moment alone together; "I want 
to speak to you." Priscilla, without answering, folded 
up her work and put on her hat. "Come down to the 
green walk," said Nora. "I was savage to you last 
night, and I want to beg your pardon." 

"You were savage," said Priscilla, smiling, "and 
you shall have my pardon. Who would not pardon 
you any offence, if you asked it?" 

"I am so miserable!" she said. 

"But why?" 

"I don't know. I can't teil. Änd it is of no use 
talking about it now, for it is all over. But I ought 
not to have been cross to you, and I am very sorry." 

"That does not signify a straw; only so far, that 



niz «TAsadS' ..:ajLL.*7' -z:s:fz^ ^K> 

1 1 kzve Wt& «rw». sa«L i.i-r» t^^rr .^ * |v:r^\ir?? 
pardon, — vüc^ I äia* £: &^ ;fjea is I or.i:h:.— I äI» 
ways feel tkas r: t«?^»c* kziiz^äi. Ii I cvHild hf?lp y\m 
in yonr tn^^lft I v.jiLL'" 

"You can't fe^ä iza. l*?k a^iin."* 

''Ton Ben Mr. GLaäoi^k. Siuül I go «)ul try? ' 

Koia sDd>ii azÄ iirx.k lier be«d. **1 ^»oiuU^r 
what he woidi aaj if j u asked bim. But if ho onino, 
l should äo the ncx thin^.'* 

*^I do not in üie lesst know what 70U hnvf> (lont«, 
mj dear. I onlj see that jon mope about.) und nm 
more down in the month than any one ouf(ht (0 Iim, 
onless Bome ^reat tronble has come.** 

^'A gieat tzonble has come.'^ 

^I snppoae jon hxve had your ohoioOr^t^t^l'^^C ^'<' 
accept jonr laver or to reject him.^* 

^^No; I have not had mj choice.^^ 

**It aeems'to me that no one has cliotafmi to ynii; 
or, at least, that jou have obeyed no dictatlon.** 

'^Of conne, I can't explain it to you. It Im Im 
possible that I shonld.'^ 

"K yon mean that you regret what you hiivn dniin 
because yon have been false to tho num, I cmn nym 
pathise with yon. No one has evcr a rl^lit io Im Mnts^ 
and if yon are repenting a falRohood, l will willlri^ly 
help yon to eat yonr ashes and to wonr yonr iack(ilo(h. 
But if you are repenting a truth '* 

"I am." 

"Then yon must eat your ashoR by youninlf» for 
me; and I do not think that you will evor bo ablo in 
digest them." 

"I do not want anybody to help mo," «ftld Nora 
proudly. 
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"Nobody can help you, if I understand the matter 
rightly. You have got to get the better of your own 
covetousness and evil desires, and yon are in tbe fair 
way to get the better of them if you have akeady re- 
fused to be this man^s wife because you could not 
bring yourself to commit the sin of marrying him when 
you did not love him. I suppoäe that is about the 
truth of it, and indeed, indeed, I do sympathise with 
you. If you have done that, though it is no more than 
the plainest duty, I will love you for it. One finds 
so few people that will do any duty that taxes their 
self-indiügence." 

"But he did not ask me to marry him." 

"Then I do not understand anything about it" 

"He asked me to love him." 

"But he meant you to be his wife?" 

"Oh yes; — he meant that of course." 

"And what did you say?" asked Priscilla. 

"That I didn't love him," replied Nora. 

"And that was the truth?" 

"Yes;— it was the truth." 

"And what do you regret? — that you ;didn't teil 
him a He?" 

"No; — not that," said Nora slowly, 

"What then? You cannot regret that you have not 
basely deceived a man who has treated you with a loving 
generosity?" They walked on silent for a few yards, 
and then Priscilla repeated her question. "You cannot 
mean that you are sorry that you did not persuade 
yourself to do evil?" 

" I don't want to go back to the islands, and to 
lose myself there, and to be nobody; — that is what I 
mean. And I might have been so muchl Could one 
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Step from the very higLest rung of the ladder to tlie 
very lowest and not feel it?" 

"But you have gone up the ladder, — if you only 
knew it," said Priscilla. "There was a choice given 
to you between the foulest mire of the clay of the 
World, and the sun-light of the very God. You have 
chosen the sun-light, and you are crying after the 
clay! I cannot pity you; but I can esteem you, and 
love you, and believe in you. And I do. Youll get 
yourself right at last, and there's my band on it, if you'll 
take it." Nora took the band that was ofPered to her, 
beld it in her own for some seconds, and then walked 
back to the house and up to her own room in silence. 

The post used to come into Nuncombe Putney at 
about eight in the moming, carried thither by a wooden- 
legged man who rode a donkey. There is a general 
understanding that the wooden-legged men in country 
parishes should be employed as postmen, owing to the 
great steadiness of demeanour which a wooden leg is 
generally found to produce. It may be that such men 
are slower in their Operations than would be biped 
postmen; but as all private employers of labour demand 
labourers with two legs, it is well that the lame and 
halt should find a refuge in the less exacting service 
of the govemment. The one-legged man who rode bis 
donkey into Nuncombe Putney would reach bis post- 
office not above half an hour after bis proper time; but 
he was very slow in stumping round the village, and 
seldom reached the Clock House much befdre ten. On 
a certain moming two or three days after the con- 
versation just recorded it was past ten when he brought 
two letters to the door, one for Mrs. Trevelyan, and 
one for Mrs. Stanbury. The ladies had finished their 
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breakfast, and were seated together at an open window. 
As was usual, the letters were given into Priscilla's 
hands, and tlie newspaper which accompanied them 
into those of Mrs. Trevelyan, its nndonbted owner. 
When her letter was handed to her, she looked at the 
address closely and then walked away with it into her 
own room. 

"I think it's from Louis," said Nora, as soon as 
the door was closed. "If so, he is telling her to come 
back." 

^^ Mamma, this is for you," said Priscilla. "It is 
from Aunt Stanbury. I know her handwriting." 

"From your aunt? What can she be writing about? 
There is something wrong with Dorothy." Mrs. Stan- 
bury held the letter but did not open it "You had 
better read it, my dear. If she is ill, pray let her. 
come home." 

But the letter spoke of nothing amiss as regarded 
Dorothy, and did not indeed even mention Dorothy's 
name. Luckily Priscilla read the letter in silence, for 
it was an angry letter. "What is it, Priscilla? Why 
don't you teil me? Is anything wrong?" said Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"Nothing is wrong, mamma, — except that my aunt 
is a silly woman." 

"Goodness me! what is it?" 

"It is a family matter," said Nora smiling, "and I 
will go." 

^*What can it be?" demanded Mrs. Stanbuiy again 
as soon as Nora had left the room. 

"You shall hear what it can be. I will read it you," 
said Priscilla. "It seems to me that of all the women 
that ever lived my Aunt Stanbury is the most pre- 
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judiced, the most unjüst, and the most given to evil 
thinking of her aeighbours. This is what she hßs 
thought fit to write to you, mamma." Then Priscüla 
read her aunt^s letter, which was as foUows: — 

"TheClose, Exeter, JulySl, 186—. 

"Dear Sistbr Stanbüry, 

"I am informed that the lady who is living with 
you because she could not continue to live under the 
same roof with her lawful husband, has received a 
Visit at your house from a gentleman who was named 
as her lover before she left her own. I am given to 
nnderstand that it was because of this gentleman's 
Visits to her in London, and because she would not 
give up seeing him, that her husband would not live 
with her any longer." 

"But the man has never been here at all," said 
Mrs. Stanbury, in dismay. 

"Of course he has not been here. But let me 
go on." 

"I have got nothing to do with your visitors," con- 
tinued the letter, "and I should not interfere but for 
the credit of the family. There ought to be somebody 
to explain to you that much of the abominable dis- 
grace of the whole proceeding will rest upon you, if 
you permit such goings on in your house. I suppose 
it is your house. At any rate you are regarded as the 
mistress of the establishment, and it is for you to teil 
the lady that she must go elsewhere. I do hope that 
you have done so, or at least that you will do so now. 
It is intolerable that the widow of my brother, — a 
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clergyman, — shoiild harbour a lady who ig separated 
from her liusband and who receives visits from a gen- 
tleman who is reputed to be her lover. I wonder mach 
that yowc eldest daughter shonld countenance sueh a 
proceeding. 

"Yours tndy, 

*^ Jemima ötanboky." 

Mrs. Stanbury, when the letter hsÄ been read to 
her, held np both her hands in despair. ^'Dear, dear," 
she exclaimed. "Oh, dear!" 

"She had such pleasure in writing it," said Priscilla, 
"that one onght hardly to begradge it her." The 
blackest spot in the character of Priscilla Stanbxuy was 
her hatred for her aunt in Exeter. She knew that her 
aont had high qualities, and yet she hated her atint. 
She was well aware that her aunt was regarded as a 
shining light by very many good people in the coHnty, 
and yet she hated her aont She conld not bnt acknow- 
ledge that her annt had been generons to her brother, 
and was now very generons to her sister, and yet she 
hated her annt. It was now a trinmph to her that her 
annt had fallen into so terrible a quagmire, and she 
was by no means disposed to let the sinning cid woman 
easily ont of it. 

"It is as pretty a specimen,'' she said, "as I erer 
knew of malice and eaves-dropping combined.*' 

"Don't nse such hard wordjs, my dear." 

"Look at her words to us," said Priscilla. "What 
business has she to talk to you about the credit of the 
family and abominable disgrace? Tou have held your 
head up in poverty, while she has been rolling in 
money." 
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"Ste has been veiy good to Hugh, — and now to 
Dorothy." 

"If I were Dorothy I would have none of her good- 
ness. She likes some one to trample on, — some one of 
the name to patronise. She shan^t trample on you and 
me, mamma.^' 

Then there was a discussion as to what ehould be 
done; or rather a discourse in whicb Priscilla explained 
what she thought fit to do. Nothing, she decided, 
should be said to Mrs. Trevelyan on the subject; but 
an answer should be sent to Aunt Stanbury. Priscilla 
herseif would write this answer, and herseif would sign 
it. There was some difference of opinion on this point, 
as Mrs. Stanbury thought that if she might be allowed 
to put her name to it, even though Priscilla should 
write it, the wording of it would be made, in some 
degree, mild, — to suit her omti character. But her 
daughter was imperative, and she gave way. 

"It shall be mild enough in words," said Priscilla, 
"and very short." 

Then she wrote her letter as foUows: — 

"Nancombe Patney, Augast 1, 186—. 

"Dbar Aunt Stanbury, 

"You have found a mare's nest. The gentleman 
you speak of has never been here at all, and the people 
who bring you news have probably hoaxed you. I don't 
think that mamma has ever disgraced the family, and 
you can have no reason for thinking that she ever will. 
You shoald, at ai^y rate, be sure of what you are 
saying before you make such cruel accusations. 
"Yours truly, 

"Priscilla Stanbury. 
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"P. S. — Another gentleman did call here, — not to 
see Mrs. Trevelyan; bat I suppose mamma's liou6e need 
not be closed against all visitors." 

Poor Dorothy had passed evil bours from the mo- 
ment in wbich ber aunt bad so far certified berself as 
to Colonel Osbome's visit to Nuncombe as to make ber 
feel it to be incumbent on ber to interfere. After 
mucb confiideration Miss Stanbniy bad told her niece 
tbe dreadful news, and bad told also wbat sbe intended 
to do. Dorotby, wbo was in trutb borrified at tbe 
iniquity of tbe faet wbicb was related, and wbo never 
dreamed of doubting tbe trutb of ber aunt^s information, 
bardly knew bow to interpose. "I am sure mamma 
won't let tbere be anytbing wrong," sbe bad said. 

"And you don't call tbis wrong?" said Miss Stan- 
bury, in a tone of indignation. 

"But perbaps mamma will teil tbem to go." 

"I bope sbe will. I bope sbe bas. But be was 
allowed to be tbere for bours. And now tbree days 
bave passed and tbere is no sign of anytbing being 
done. He came and went and may come again wben 
be pleases." Still Dorotby pleaded. *'I sball do my 
duty," said Miss Stanbuiy. 

"I am quite sure mamma will do notbing wrong," 
said Dorotby. But tbe letter was written and sent, and 
tbe answer to tbe letter reacbed tbe bouse in tbe Close 
in due time. 

Wben Miss Stanbuiy bad read and re-read tbe very 
sbort reply wbicb ber niece bad written, sbe became at 
first pale witb dismay, and tben red witb renewed 
vigour and obstinacy. Sbe bad made berself, as sbe 
tbougbt, quite certaiu of her facts before sbe had acted 
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on her Information. Tliere was some equivocation, 
some most unwortliy deceit in Priscilla's letter. Or 
could it be possible that she herseif had been mistaken? 
Another gentleman had been there; — not, however, 
with the object of seeing Mrs. Trevelyan! So said 
Priscilla. But she had made herseif sore that the man 
in question was a man from London, a middle-aged 
man from London, who had specially asked for Mrs. 
Trevelyan, and who had at once been known to Mrs. 
Clegg, at the Lessboro' inn, to be Mrs. Trevelyan's 
lover. Miss Stanbury was very unhappy, and at last 
sent for Giles Hickbody. Giles Hickbody had never 
pretended to know the name. He had seen the man 
and had described him, "Quite a swell, ma^am; and a 
Londoner, and one as'd be up to anything; but not a 
young 'un; no, not just a young 'un, zartainly." He 
was cross-examined again now, and said that all he 
knew about the man's name was that there was a 
handle to it. This was ended by Miss Stanbury send- 
ing him down to Lessboro* to leam the very name of 
the gentleman, and by his Coming back with that of 
the Honourable George Glascock written on a piece of 
paper. "They says now as he was arter the other 
young 'ooman," said Giles Hickbody. Then was the 
confusion of Miss Stanbury complete. 

It was late when Giles retumed from Lessboro\ 
and nothing could be done that night. It was too late 
to write a letter for the next moming's post. Miss 
Stanbury, who was as proud of her own discrimination 
as she was just and true, feit that a day of humiliation 
had indeed come for her. She hated Priscilla almost 
as vigorously as Priscilla hated her. To Priscilla she 
would not write to own her fault; but it was incum-. 
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heat on her to confess it to Mrs. Stanburj. It was 
ineombait on her also to confess it to Dorothj. All 
tliat night she did not aleep, and the next moming 
she went abont abashed, wretehedy hardlj mistress of 
her own maids. She mnst confess it also to Martha, 
and Martha wonld be veiy stem to her. Martha had 
pooh-poohed the whole stoiy of the lover, seeming to 
think that there conld be no reasonable objection to a 
lover past fifty. 

^'Dorothy/* she said at last, about noon, "I have 
been over hasty abont yonr mother and this man. J 
am sony for it, and most — heg — everybody's — 
pwdon." 

"I knew mamma wonld do nothing wrong,^' said 
Dorothy. 

'*To do wrong is human, and she, I sappose, is 
not more free than others; but in this matter I was 
raisinformed. I shall write and heg her pardon; and 
now I heg yonr pardon." 

"Not mine, Annt Stanbnry." 

"Yes, yours and your mother^s, and the lady's 
also, — for against her has the fault been most grievous. 
I shall write to your mother and express my contrition.^^ 
She put off the evil hour of writing as long as she 
could, but before dinner the painful letter had been 
written, and carried by herseif to the post. It was as 
follows; — 

"TheClose, AagrastS, 186—. 

"Dear Sisteu Stanbüby, 
"I have now leamed that the Information was false 
on which my former letter was based. I am heartily 
sorry for any annoyance I may have given you. I 
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can only inform you that my intentions were good and 
upright. Nevertheless, I humbly beg yonr pardon. 
"Yours truly, 

"Jemima Stanbüby." 

Mrs. Stanbury, when slie received this, was inclined 
to let the matter drop. That her sister-in-law should 
express such abject contrition was to her such a lower- 
ing of the great ones of the earth, that the apology 
conveyed to her more pain than pleasure. She could 
not hinder herseif from sympathising with all that her 
sister-in-law had feit when she had found herseif called 
upon to humiliate herseif. But it was not so with 
Priscilla. Mrs. Stanbury did not observe that her 
daughter's name was scrupulously avoided in the 
apology; but Priscilla observed it. She would not let 
the matter drop, without an attempt at the last word. 
She therefore wrote back again as follows; — 

"NuncombePutney, August 4, 186 -. 

"Dbar Aünt Stanbury, 
"I am glad you have satisfied yourself about the 
gentleman who has so much disquieted you. I do not 
know that the whole affair would be worth a moment's 
consideration, were it not that mamma and I, living as 
we do so secluded a life, are peculiarly apt to feel any 
attack upon our good name, — which is pretty nearly 
aU that is left to us. If ever there were women who 
should be free from attack, at any rate from those of 
their own family, we are such women. We never in- 
terfere with you, or with anybody; and I think you 
might abstain from harassing us by accusations. 

Be knew ke was Right. L 15 
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"Pray do not write to mamma in such a strain 
again, unless you are quite sure of your ground. 
"Yours truly, 

"Priscilla Stanbury." 

"Impudent vixen!" said Miss Stanbury to Martha, 
when she had read the letter. "Hl-conditioned, im- 
pudent vixen!" 

"She was provoked, miss," said Martha. 

"Well; yes; yes; — and I snppose it is right that 
you should teil me of it. I dare say it is part of what 
I ought to bear for being an old fool, and too cautious 
about my own flesh and blood. I will bear it. There. 
I was wrong, and I will say that I have been justly 
punished. There , — there ! " 

How very much would Miss Stanbury's tone have 
been changed had she known that at that very moment 
Colonel Osbome was eating his breakfast at Mrs. 
Crocket's inn, in Nuncombe Putney! 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

Bozzle, the Ex-Policeman. 

When Mr. Trevelyan had gone through the mis- 
erable task of breaking up his establishipent in Curzon 
Street, and had seen all his fumiture packed, including 
his books, his pictures, and his pet Italian Ornaments, 
it was necessary that he should go and live somewhere. 
He was very wretched at this time, — so wretched that 
life was a bürden to him. He was a man who loved 
his wife; — to whom his child was very dear; and he 
was one too to whom the ordinary comforts of domestic 
life were attractive and necessary. There are men to 
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whom release from the constraint imposed hy family 
ties will be, at any rate for a time, feit as a release. 
But he was not such a man. There was no delight to 
him in being able to dine at his club, and being free 
to go whither he pleased in the evening. As it was, 
it pleased him to go no whither in the evenings; and 
his momings were equally blank to him. He went so 
often to Mr. Bideawhile, that the poor old lawyer be- 
came quite tired of the Treveljan family quanreL Even 
Lady Milborough, with aU her power of sympathising, 
began to feel that she would almost prefer on any 
moming that her dear young friend, Louis Trevelyan, 
should not be announced. Nevertheless, she always 
saw him when he came, and administered comfort ac- 
cording to her light. Of course he would have his 
wife back before long. That was the only consolation 
she was able to offer; and she offered it so often that 
he began gradually to feel that something might be 
done towards bringing about so desirable an event. 
After what had occurred tliey could not live again in 
Curzon Street, — nor even in London for awhile; but 
Naples was open lo them. Lady Milborough said so 
much to him of the advantages which always came in 
such circumstances from going to Naples, that he began 
to regard such a trip as almost the natural conclusion 
of his adventure. But then there came that very dif- 
ficult question; — what step should be first taken? Lady 
Milborough proposed that he should go boldly down to 
Nuncombe Putney, and make the arrangement "She 
will only be too glad to jump into your arms," said 
Lady Milborough. Trevelyan thought that if he went 
to Nuneombe Putney, his wife might perhaps jump 
into his arms; but what would come after that? How 

15* 
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would he stand then in reference to bis authority? 
Wonld she own that she had been wrong? Would she 
promise to behave better in future? He did not be- 
lieve that she was yet sufficiently broken in spirit to 
make any such promii^e. And he told himself again 
and again that it wonld be absurd in him to allow her 
to retum to him without such subjection, after all that 
he had gone through in defence of his marital rights. 
If he were to write to her a long letter, argumentative, 
afiectionate, exhanstive, it might be better. He was 
inclined to believe of himself that he was good at 
writing long, affectionate, argumentative, and ex- 
haustive letters. But he would not do even this as jet 
He had broken up his house, and scattered all his 
domestic gods to the winds, because she had behaved 
badly to him; and the thing done was too important to 
allow of redress being found so easily. 

So he lived on a wretched life in London. He 
could hardly endure to show himself at his club, fear- 
ing that eveiy one would be talking of him as the 
man who was separated from his wife, — perhaps as 
the man of whose wife Colonel Osborne was the dear 
friend. No doubt for a day or two there had been 
much of such conversätion; but it had died away from 
the club long before his consciousness had become 
callous. At first he had gone into a lodglng in May- 
fair; but this had been but for a day or two. After 
that he had taken a set of fumished Chambers in Lin- 
coln's Inn, immediately under those in which Stanbury 
lived; and thus it came to pass that he and Stanbury 
were very much thrown together. As Trevelyan would 
always talk of his wife this wa« rather a bore; but our 
friend bore with it, and would even continue to in- 
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struct the World through tlie columns of the D. R. while 
Trevelyan was descanting on the peculiar cruelty of 
his own Position. 

"I wish to be just, and even generous; and I do 
love her with all mj heart," he said one aftemoon, 
when Hugh was veiy hard at work. 

"*It is all very well for gentlemen to call them- 
selves reformers,'" Hugh was writing, "'but have these 
gentlemen ever realised to themselves the meaning of 
that Word? We think that they have never done so as 

long as ' Of course you love her," said Hugh, 

with his eyes still on the paper, still leaning on his 
pen, but finding by the cessation of sound that Tre- 
velyan had paused, and therefore knowing that it was 
necessary that he should speak. 

"As much as ever," said Trevelyan, with energy. 

"*As long as they foUow such a leader, in such a 
cause, into whichever lobby he may choose to take 

them ' Exactly so, — exactly," said Stanbury; "just 

as much as ever." 

"You are not listening to a word," said Trevelyan. 

"I haven't missed a single expression you have 
used," said Stanbury. "But a fellow has to do two 
things at a time when he's on the daily press." 

"I beg your pardon for interrupting you," said 
Trevelyan, angrily, getting up, taking his hat, and 
stalking off to the house of Lady Milborough. In this 
way he became rather a bore to his friends. He could 
not divest his mind of the injury which had accrued 
to hira from his wife's conduct, nor could he help talk- 
ing of the grief with which his mind was laden. And 
he was troubled with sore suspicions, which, as far as 
they concerned his wife, had certainly not been merited. 
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It had seemed to him tliat sLe had persisted in her 
intimacy with Colonel Osbonie in a manner that 
was not compatible with that wife-like indifference 
which he regarded as her duty. Why had she written 
to him and received letters from him when her hns- 
band had plainly told her that any such communi- 
cation was objectionable? She had done so, and as far 
as Trevelyan could remember her words, had plainly 
declared that she would continue to do so. He had 
sent her away, into the most remote retirement he 
could find for her; but the post was open to her. He 
had heard much of Mrs. Stanbury, and of Priscilla, 
from his friend Hugh, and thoroughly believed that 
his wife was in respectable hands. But what was to 
prevent Colonel Osbome from going after her, if he 
chose to do so? And if he did so choose, Mrs. Stan- 
bury could not prevent their meeting. He was racked 
with jealousy, and yet he did not cease to declare to 
himself that he knew his wife too well to believe that 
she would sin. He could not rid himself of his jeal- 
ousy, but he tried with all his might to make the man 
whom he hated the object of it, rather than the woman 
whom he loved. 

He hated Colonel Osbome with all his heart. It 
was a regret to him that the days of duelling were 
over, so that he could not shoot the man. And jet, 
had duelling been possible to him, Colonel Osbome 
had done nothing that would have justified him in 
calling his enemy out, or would even have enabled 
him to do so with any chanee of inducing his enemy 
to fight. Circumstances, he thought, were cruel to him 
beyond compare, in that he should have been niade to 
suffer fio great torment without having any of the satis- 
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faction of revenge. Even Lady Milborough, with all 
her Horror as to the Colonel, could not teil liim that 
the Colonel was amenable to any punishment. He 
was advised that he must take his wife away and live 
at Naples because of this man, — that he must banish 
himself entirely if he chose to repossess himself of his 
wife and child; — and yet nothing could be done to the 
unprincipled rascal by whom all his wrongs and suf- 
ferings were occasioned! Thinking it very possible 
that Colonel Osborne would foUow his wife, he had a 
watch set upon the ColoneL He had found a retired 
policeman, — a most discreet man, as he was assured, — 
who, for a consideration, undertook the management of 
interesting Jobs of this kind. The man was one Bozzle, 
who had not lived without a certain reputation in the 
police Courts. In these days of his madness, therefore, 
he took Mr. Bozzle into his pay; and after a while he 
got a letter from Bozzle with the Exeter post-m^k. 
Colonel Osborne had left London with a ticket for 
Lessboro\ Bozzle also had taken a place by the same 
train for that small town. The letter was written in 
the railway carriage, and, as Bozzle explained, would 
be posted by him as he passed through Exeter. A 
further communication should be made by the next 
day's post, in a letter which Mr. Bozzle proposed to 
address to Z. A., Post-office, Waterloo Place. 

On receiving this first letter, Trevelyan was in an 
agony of doubt, as well as misery. What should he 
do? Should he go to Lady Milborough, or to Stan- 
bury; or should he at once foUow Colonel Osborne and 
Mr. Bozzle to Lessboro'. It ended in his resolving at 
last to wait for the letter which was to be addressed to 
Z. A. But he spent an interval of horrible sujspense, 
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and of insaiie rage. Lei tlie laws say wliat they might, 
he would have the man's blood, if he found that the 
man had even attempted to wrong him. Then, at last, 
the second letter reached him. Colonel Osbome and Mr. 
Bozzle liad each of them spent the day in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lessboro', not exactly in each other's Com- 
pany, but very near to each other. "The Colonel" 
had ordered a gig, on the day after his amval at Less- . 
boro', for the village of Cockchaffington; and, for all 
Mr. Bozzle knew, the Colonel had gone to Cockchaf- 
fington. Mr. Bozzle was ultimately inelined to think 
that the Colonel had really spent his day in going to 
Cockchaffington. Mr. Bozzle himself, knowing the 
wiles of such men as Colonel Osbome, and thinkbg at 
first that that journey to Cockchaffington might only 
be a deep rase, had walked over to Nuncombe Putney. 
There he had had a pint of beer and some bread and 
cheese at Mrs. Crocket^s house, and had asked varions 
questions, to which he did not rec^ive very satisfactory 
answers. But he inspected the Clock House veiy 
minutely, and came to a decided opinion as to the 
point at which it would be attacked, if burglary were 
the object of the assailants. And he observed the iron 
gates, and the steps, and the shape of the trees, and 
the old pigeon-house-looking fabric in which the clock 
used to be placed. There was no knowing when in- 
formation might be wanted, or what information might 
not be of use. But he made himself tolerably sure 
that Colonel Osbome did not visit Nuncombe Putney 
on that day, and then he walked back to Lessboro'. 
Having done this, he applied himself to the little me- 
morandum bock in which he kept the records of these 
interesting duties, and entered a daim against his 
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employer for a conveyance to Nuncombe Putney and 
back, including driver and ostler; and then he wrote 
bis letter. After tbat be bad a bot supper, witb tbree 
glasses of brandy and water, and went to bed witb a 
tborougb conviction tbat be bad eamed bis bread on 
tbat day. 

Tbe letter to Z. A. did not give all tbese par- 
ticulars, but it düd explain tbat Colouel Osbome bad 
gone ofF, apparently, to Cockcbaffington, and tbat be, 
— Bozzle, — bad bimself visited Nuncombe Putney. 
"Tbe bawk basn't been nigb tbe dovecot as yet," said 
Mr. Bozzle in bis letter, meaning to be botb mysterious 
and facetious. 

It would be difficult to say wbetber tbe wit or tbe 
mystery disgusted Trevelyan tbe most. He bad feit 
tbat be was defiling bimself witb dirt wben be first 
went to Mr. Bozzle. He knew tbat be was baving re- 
course to means tbat were base and low, — wbicb could 
not be otber tban base or low, let tbe circumstances be 
wbat tbey migbt. But Mr. Bozzle's conversation bad 
not been quite so bad as Mr. Bozzle's letters ; as it 
may bave been tbat Mr. Bozzle's successful activity 
was more insupportable tban bis futile attempts. But, 
nevertbeless, sometbing must be done. It could not 
be tbat Colonel Osbome sbould bave gone down to tbe 
close neigbbourbood of Nuncombe Putney witbout tbe 
intention of seeing tbe lady wbom bis obtrusive per- 
tinacity bad driven to tbat seclusion. It was terrible 
to Trevelyan tbat Colonel Osbome sbould be tbere, 
and not tbe less terrible because sucb a one as Mr. 
bozzle was watcbing tbe Colonel on bis bebalf. Sbould 
be go to Nuncombe Putney bimself? And if so, wben 
be got to Nuncombe Putney wbat sbould be do tbere? 
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At last, in his suspense and his grief, he resolved tliat 
he would teil the whole to Hugh Stanbury. 

"Do you mean,'* said Hugh, "that you have put a 
policeman on his track?" 

"The man was a policeman once." 

"What we call a private detective. I can't say I 
think you were right." 

"But you see that it was neoessary," said Tre- 
velyan. 

"I can't say that it was necessary. To speak out, 
I can't understand that a wife should be worth watch- 
ing who requires watching." 

"Is a man to do nothing then? And even now it 
is not my wife whom I doubt." 

"As for Colonel Osbome, if he chooses to go to 
Lessboro', why shouldn*t he? Nothing that you can 
do, or that Bozzle can do, can prevent him. He has 
a perfect right to go to Lessboro'." 

"But he has not a right to go to my wife." 

"And if your wife refuses to see him; or having 
Seen him, — for a man may force his way in anywhere 
with a little trouble, — if she sends him away with a 
flea in his ear, as I believe she would " 

"She is so frightfully indiscreet." 

"I don't see what Bozzle can do." 

"He has found out at any rate that Osbome is 
there," said Trevelyan. "I am not more fond of deal- 
ing with sudi fellows than you are yourself. But I 
think it is my duty to know what is going on. What 
ought I to do now?" 

"I should do nothing, — except dismiss Bozzle." 

"You know that that is nonsense, Stanbury." 

"Whatever I did I should dismiss Bozzle." Stan- 
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bury was now quite in eamest, and, as he repeated his 
Suggestion for the dismissal of tlie policeman, pushed 
his writing things away from him. "If you ask my 
opinion, you know, I must teil you what I think. I 
should get rid of Bozzle as a beginning. If you will 
only think of it, how can your wife come back to you 
if she leams that you have set a detective to watch 
her?" 

"But I haven't set the man to watch her." 

**Colonel Osbome is nothing to you, except as 
he is concemed with her. This man is now down in 
her neighbourhood; and, if she leams that, how can 
she help feeling it as a deep insult? Of course the 
man watches her as a cat watches a mouse." 

"But what am I to do? I can't write to the 
man and teil him to come away. Osbome is down 
there, and I must do something. Will you go down 
to Nuncombe Putney yourself , and let me know the 
truth?" 

After much debating of the subject, Hugh Stanbury 
Said that he would ^mself go down to Nuncombe 
Putney alone. There were difficulties about the D. R. ; 
but he would go to the office of the newspaper and 
overcome them. How far the presence of Nora Rowley 
at his mother's house may have assisted in bringing 
him to undertake the joumey, perhaps need not bc 
accurately stated. He acknowledged to himself that 
the Claims of friendship were streng upon him; and 
that as he had loudly disapproved of the Bozzle ar- 
rangement, he ought to lend a band to some other 
scheme of action. Moreover, having professed his con- 
viction that no improper visiting could possibly take 
place under his mother's roof, he feit bound to shew 
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tliat !iG was not afraid to trust to that conviction bim- 
se 1 f. He declared that he would be ready to proceed 
U> Niincombe Putney to-morrow; — but only on con- 
difion that he might have plenary power to dismiss 

''l'here can be no reason why you should take any 
Tiotke öf the man," «aid Trevelyan. 

*4Jow can I help noticing bim when I find bim 
piij^iiiig about the place? Of course I shall know 
whil Jic is." 

'T don't see that you need know anything about 

''My dear Trevelyan, you cannot have two ambas- 
Hadorb engaged in the same service without communi- 
cJifion with each other. And any communication with 
Mi\ J-iizzle, except that of sending bim back to Lon- 
don, i will not have." The controversy was ended 
by t^e writing of a letter from Trevelyan to Bozzle, 
will eil was confided to Stanbury, in which the ex- 
jioliüeTrian was thanked for bis activity and requested 
tf» rehrni to London for the preäfent. "As we are now 
aw;üe ttiat Colonel Osbome is in the neighbourhood," 
iMihl lliG letter, "my friend Mr. Stanbury will know 
what iu do." 

ÄH Hoon as this was settled Stanbury went to the 
oftit^i3 of the D. R. and made arrangement as to bis 
wfirk for three days. Jones could do the article on 
tljo Iiish Church upon a pinch like this, although he 
had n?it given much study to the subject as yet; and 
l'urTdlrthwaite, who was great in City matters, would 
try liis liand on the present state of society in Korne, 
n Bii^joct on which it was essential that the D. K. 
HhoLilii express itself at once. Having settled these 
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little troables Stanbury returned to bis friend, and in 
the eveping they dined togetber at a tavem. 

"And now, Trevelyan, let me know fairly wbat it 
is tbat you wisb," said Stanbury. 

"I wisb to have my wife back again." 

"Simply tbat. If sbe will agree to come back, 
you will make no difficulty." 

"No; not quite simply tbat. I sball desire tbat 
sbe sball be guided by my wisbes as to any intimacies 
sbe may form." 

"Tbat is all very well; but is sbe to give any 
undertaking? Do you intend to exact any promise 
from ber? It is my opinion tbat sbe will be willing 
enough to come back, and tbat when sbe is witb you 
there will be no further cause for quarrelling. But I 
don't tbink sbe will bind herseif by any exacted 
promise-, and certainly not tbrough a tbird person." 

"Tben say notbing about it. Let her write a 
letter to me proposing to come, — and sbe sball come." 

"Very well. So far I understand. And now wbat 
about Colonel Osborne? You don't want me to quarrel 
witb bim I suppose?" 

"I sbould like to keep tbat for myself," said Tre- 
velyan, grimly. 

"If you will take my advice you wiU not trouble 
yourself about bim," said Stanbury. "But as far as I 
am ooncemed, I am not to meddle or make witb bim? 
Of course," continued Stanbury, after a pause, "if I 
find tbat be is intruding himself in my motber's bouse, 
I sball teil bim tbat be must not come tbere." 

"But if you find bim installed in your motber's 
bouse as a visitor, — how tben?" 

"I do not regard tbat as possible." 
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"I don't mean living there," said Trevelyan, "bnt 
Coming backwards and forwards; — going on in habits 

of intimacy with, with, ?" His voice trembled 

so as he asked these questions, that he could not pro- 
nounce the word which was to complete them. 

"With Mrs. Trevelyan, you mean." 

"Yes; with my wife. I don't say that it is so; 
but it may be so. You will be bound to teil nie the 
truth." 

"I will certainly teil you the truth." 

"And the whole truth." 

"Yes; the whole truth." 

" Should it be so I will never see her again, — never. 
And as for him; — but never mind." Then there was 
another short period of silence, during which Stanbury 
smoked his pipe and sipped his whisky toddy. "You 
must See," continued Trevelyan, "that it is absolutely 
necessary that I should do something. It is all very 
well for you to say that you do not like detectives. 
Neither do I Hke them. But what was I to do? When 
you condemn me you hardly realise the difficulties of 
my Position." 

"It is the deuce of a nuisance certainly," said 
Stanbury, through the cloud of smoke, — thinking now 
not at all of Mrs. Trevelyan, but of Mrs. Trevelyan's 
sister. 

"It makes a man almost feel that he had better 
not marry at all," said Trevelyan. 

"I don't see that. Of course there may come 
troubles. The tiles may fall on your head, you know, 
as you walk through the streets. As far as I can 
see, women go straight enough nineteen times out of 
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twenty. But they don't like being, — what I call looked 
after." 

"And did I look after my wife more than I onght?'* 

"I don't mean that; but if I were married, — wbich 
I never sball be, for I sball never attain to the re- 
spectability of a j&xed income, — I fancy I shouldn't 
look after my wife at all. It seems to me that women 
hate to be told about their duties." 

"But if you saw your wife, quite innocently, falling 
into an improper intimacy, — taking up with people sbe 
ought not to know, — doing that in ignorance, which 
could not but compromise yourself; — wouldn't you 
speak a word tben?" 

"Oh! I might just say, . in an off-hand way, that 
Jones was a rascal, or a liar, or a fool, or anything of 
that sort. But I would never caution her against 
Jones. By George, I belle ve a woman can stand any- 
thing better than that." 

"You have never tried it, my friend." 

"And I don't suppose I ever shall. As for me, I 
believe Aunt Stanbury was right when she said that 
I was a radical vagabond. I dare say I shaU never 
try the thing myself , and therefore it's very easy to 
have a theory. But I must be off. Good nfght, old 
fellow. I'U do the best I can; and, at any rate, TU 
let you know the truth." 

There had been a question during the day as to 
whether Stanbury should let bis sister know by letter 
that he was expected; but it had been decided that he 
should appear at Nuncombe without any previous 
notification of bis arrival. Trevelyan had thought 
that this was very necessary, and when Stanbury had 
iirged that such a measure seemed to imply suspicion, 
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he had declared that in no otlier way could the truth 
be obtained. He, Trevelyan, simply wanted to know 
the facts as they were occurring. It was a fact that 
Colonel Osbome was down in the neighbourhood of 
Nuncombe Putney. That, at least, had been ascer- 
tained. It might very possibly be the case that he 
would be refused admittance to the Clock Honse, — 
that all the ladies there wonld combine to keep him 
out. Bat, — so Trevelyan nrged, — the truth on this 
point was desired. It was essentially necessary to bis 
happiness that he should know what was being done. 

"Your mother and sister," said he, ^^cannot be 
afraid of your coniing suddenly among them." 

Stanbury, so \irged, had found it necessary to yield, 
but yet he had feit that he himself was almost acting 
like a detective policeman, in purposely falling down 
upon them without a word of announcement. Had 
Chance circumstances made it necessary that he should 
go in such a manner he would have thought nothing 
of it. It would simply have been a pleasant joke to 
him. 

As he went down by the train on the following 
day, he almost feit ashamed of the part which he had 
been called upon to perform. 

CHAPTEß XX. 

Shewing how Colonel Osbome went to Cockchacffington. 

ToGETHER with Miss Stanbury's first letter to her 
sister-in-law a letter had also been delivered to Mrs. 
Trevelyan. Nora Rowley, as her sister had left the 
room with this in her band, had expressed her opinion 
that it had come from Trevelyan; but it had in truth 
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been written by Colonel Osbome. And wben that 
second letter from Miss Stanbury had been received 
at the Clock Hoiise, — that in which sbe in piain terms 
begged pardon for the accusation conveyed in her first 
letter, — Colonel Osbome had started on his deceitful 
little journey to Cockchaffington, and Mr. Bozzle, the 
ex-policeman who had him in hand, had already asked 
his way to Nuncombe Putney. 

When Colonel Osbome leamed that Louis Tre- 
velyan had broken np his establishment in Curzon 
Street, and had sent his wife away into a barbarous 
retirement in Dartmoor,— for snch was tiie nature of 
the Information on the subject which was spread 
among Trevelyan's friends in London; — and when he 
was made aware also that all this was done on his ac- 
coont, — because he was so closely intimate with Tre- 
velyan's wife, and because Trevelyan's wife was, and 
persisted in continuing to be, so closely intimate with 
him, — his vanity was gratified. Although it might be 
trae, — and no doubt was true, — that he said much to 
his friendB and to himself of the deep sorrow which 
he feit that such a trouble should befall his old friend 
and his old Mend's daughter; nevertheless, as he 
curled his grey whiskers before the glass, and made 
the most of such remnant of hair as was left on the 
top of his head, as he looked to the padding of his 
coat, and completed a study of the wrinkles beneath 
his ejeBy so that in conversation they might be as little 
apparent as possible, he feit more of pleasure than of 
pain in regard to the whole affair. It was very sad 
that it should be so, but it was human. Had it been 
in his power to set the whole matter right by a word, 
he would probably have spoken that word; but as this 
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was not possible, as Trevelyan Lad in his opiniou 
made a gross fool of himself , as Emily Trevelyan was 
very nice, and not the less nice in that she certainly 
was fond of himself, as great tyranny had been nsed 
towards her, and as he himself had still the plea of 
old family friendship to proteet his conscience, — ^to 
protect his conscience unleas he went so far as to 
make that plea an additional sting to his conscience, 
— he thought that, as a man, he must follow up the 
matter. Here waö a young, and fashionable, and very 
pretty woman banished to the wilds of Dartmoor for 
his sake. And, as far as he could nnderstand, she 
would not have been so banished had she consented to 
say that she would give up her acquaintance with him. 
In such circumstances as these was it possible that he 
should do nothing? Various ideas ran through his 
head. He began to think that if Trevelyan were out 
of the way, he might, — might perhaps be almost 
tempted to rnnke this woman his wife. She was so 
nice that he almost thought that he might be rash 
enough for that, although he knew well the satisfaction 
of being a bachelor; — but as the thought suggested it- 
self to him, he was well aware that he was thinking 
of a thing quite distant from him. The reader is not 
to suppose that Colonel Osbome meditated any mak- 
ing-away with the husband. Our Colonel was cer- 
tainly not the man for a murder. Nor did he even 
think of running away with his friend's daughter. 
Though he told himself that he could dispose of his 
wrinkles satisfactorily, still he knew himself and his 
powers sufficiently to be aware that he was no longer 
fit to be the hero of such a romance as that He 
acknowledged to himself that there was much labour 
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to be goae tlirough in running away with another 
man's wife; and that the results, in respect to personal 
comfort, are not always happy. But what if Mrs. 
Treveljan were to divorce herseif from her husband 
on the score of her husband's cruelty? Various 
horrors were related as to the man's treatment of his 
wife. B7 some it was said that she was in the prison 
on Dartmoor, — or, if not actually in the prison, an 
arrangement which the prison discipline might perhaps 
make difficult,7— that she was in the custody of one of 
the prison warders who possessed a prim cottage and a 
grim wife, just outside the prison walls. Colonel 
Osbome did not himself belle ve even'so much as this, 
but he did believe that Mrs. Trevelyan had been 
banished to some inhospitable region, to some dreary 
comfortless abode, of which, as the wife of a man of 
fortune, she would have great ground to complain. 
So thinking, he did not probably declare to himself 
that a divorce should be obtained, and that, in such 
event, he would marry the lady, — but ideas came 
across his mind in that direction. Trevelyan was a 
cruel Bluebeard; Emily, — as he was studious to call 
Mrs. Trevelyan, — was a dear injured saint. And as 
for himself, though he acknowledged to himself that 
the lumbago pinched him now and again, so that he 
could not rise from his chair with all the alacrity of 
youth, yet, when he walked along Pall Mall with his 
coat properly buttoned, he could not but observe that 
a great many young women looked at him with admir- 
ing eyes. 

It was thas with no settled scheme that the Colonel 
went to work, and made inquiries, and ascertained Mrs. 
Trevelyan's address in Devonshire. When he leamed 
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it, he thought that he had done much; though, in 
truth, there had been no secrecy in the matter. Scores 
of people knew Mrs. Trevelyan's address besides the 
newsvendor who supplied her paper, from whose boy 
Colonel Osbome's servant obtained the Information. 
But when the information had been obtained, it was 
expedient that it should be used; and therefore Colonel 
Osbome wrote the foUowing letter; — 



"Acrobats Club, July 31, 186-. 

"Deae Emily," 

Twice the Colonel wrote Dearest Emily, and twice 
he tore the sheet on which the words were written. 
He longed to be ardent, but still it was so necessaiy 
to be prudent! He was not quite sure of the lady. 
Women sometimes teil their husbands, even when they 
have quarrelled with them. And, although ardent ex- 
pressions in writing to pretty women are pleasant to 
male writers, it is not pleasant for a gentleman to be 
asked what on earth he means by that sort of thing at 
his time of life. The Colonel gave half an hour to 
the consideration , and then began the letter, Dear 
Emily. If prudence be the soul of valour, may it not 
be considered also the very mainspring, or, perhaps, 
the pivot of love? 

"Dear Emily, 

"I need hardly teil you with what dismay I have 

heard of all that has taken place in Curzon Street I 

fear that yon must have suffered much, and that you 

are suflPering now. It is an inexpressible relief to me 
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to hear that you have your child with you, and Nora. 
But, nevertheless, to have yotir home taien away from 
you, to be sent out of London, to be banished from 
all Society! And for what? The manner in which 
the minds of some men work is quite incomprehen- 
sible. 

"As for myself, I feel that I have lost the Company 
of a friend whom indeed I can very ill spare. I have 
a thousand things to say to you, and among them one 
or two which I feel that I must say, — that I ought to 
say. As it happens, an old schoolfellow of mine is 
Vicar of Cockchaffington, a village which I find by 
the map is very near to Nuncombe Putney. I saw 
him in town last spring, and he then asked me to pay 
him a visit. There is something in his church which 
people go to see, and though I don't understand 
churches much, I shall go and see it. I shall run 
down on Wednesday, and shall sleep at the inn at 
Lessboro'. I see that Lessboro' is a market town, and 
I suppose there is an inn. I shall go over to my 
friend on the Thursday, but shall return to Lessboro'. 
Though a man be ever so eager to see a church door- 
way, he need not sleep at the parsonage. On the 
foUowing day, I will get over to Nuncombe Putney, 
and I hope that you will see me. Considering my 
long friendship with you, and my great attachment to 
your father and mother, I do not think that the 
strictest martinet would teil you that you need hesitate 
in the matter. 

"I have seen Mr. Trevelyan twice at the club, but 
he has not spoken to me. Under such circumstances I 
could not of course speak to him. Indeed, I may say 
that my feelings towards him just at present are of 
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such a nature as to preclude me from doing so with 
any appearance of cordiality. 

"Dear Emily, 
"Believe me now, as always, your 
"affectionate friend, 

"Fredbric Osborne." 

When he read that letter over to himself a second 
time he feit quite snre that he had not committed him- 
self. Even if his friend were to send the letter to her 
husband, it could not do him any hann. He was 
aware that he might have dilated more on the old 
friendship between himself and Sir Marmaduke, but 
he experienced a certain distaste to the mention of 
things appertaining to years long past. It did not 
quite snit him in his present frame of mind to speak 
of his regard in those quasi-patemal terms which he 
would have nsed had it satisfied him to represent him- 
self simply as her father's friend. His langnage there- 
fore had been a little donbtful, so that the lady might, 
if she were so minded, look upon him in that tender 
light in which her husband had certainly chosen to 
regard him. 

When the letter was handed to Mrs. Trevelyan, 
she at once took it with her up to her own room, so 
that she might be alone when she read it. The hand- 
writing was quite familiär to her, and she did not 
choose that even her sister should see it. She had told 
herseif twenty times over that, while living at Nun- 
combe Putney, she was not living under the gnardian- 
ship of Mrs. Stanbury. She would consent to live 
under the guardianship of no one, as her husband did 
not choose to remain with her and protect her. She 
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had done no wrong, and slie would submit to no other 
authority, than that of her legal lord and master. Nor, 
according to her views of her own position, was it in 
his power to depnte that authority to others. He had 
caused the Separation, and now she must be the sole 
judge of her own actions. In itself , a correspondence 
between her and her father^s old friend was in no 
degree criminal or even fanlty. There was no reason, 
moral, social, or religions, why an old man, over fifty, 
who had. known her all her life, should not write to 
her. But yet she could not say aloud before Mrs. 
Stanbury, and Priscilla, and her sister, that she had 
received a letter from Colonel Osbome. She feit that 
the colonr had come to her cheek, and that she could 
not even walk out of the room as though the letter had 
been a matter of indifference to her. 

And would it have been a matter of indifference 
had there been nobody there to see her? Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was certainly not in love with Colonel Osbome. 
She was not more so now than she had been when 
her father^s Mend, purposely dressed for the occasion, 
had kissed her in the vestry of the church in which 
she was married, and had given her a blessing, which 
was then intended to be semi-patemal, — as from an 
old man to a young woman. She was not in love 
with him, — never would be, never could be in love 
with him. Eeader, you may believe in her so far as 
that But where is the woman, who, when she is 
noglected, thrown over, and suspected by the man that 
she loves, will not feel the desire of some sympathy, 
some solicitude, some show of regard from another 
man? This woman's life, too, had not hitherto been 
of such a nature that the tranquillity of the Clock 
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Honse at Nuncombe Putney afforded to her all that 
she desired. She had been there now a month, and 
Iras almost sick from the want of excitement And sbe 
was fall of wmth against her hnsband. Wby had he 
sent her there to break her heart in a disgracefol 
retirement, when she had never wronged him? From 
moming to night she had no emploTment, no amase- 
ment, nothing to satisfy her cravings. Why was ehe 
to be doomed to such an existence? She had declared 
that as long as she could have her boy with her, she 
would be happy. She was allowed to have her boy; 
but she was anything but happy. When she reeeived 
Colonel Osbome's letter, — ^while she held it in her 
band still unopened, she never for a moment thonght that 
that conld make her happy. But there was in it something 
of excitement. And she painted the man to herseif in 
brighter colours now than she had ever given to him 
in her former portraits. He cared for her. He was 
gracious to her. He appreciated her talents, her 
beauty, and her condnct. He knew that she deserved 
a treatment very different from that accorded to her 
by her husband. Why shonld she reject the sympathy 
of her father's oldest friend, becanse her hnsband was 
madly jealous about an old mau? Her husband had 
chosen to send her away, and to leave her, so that she 
must act on her own judgment. Acting on her own 
judgment, she read Colonel Osbome's letter from first 
to last. She knew that he was wrong to speak of 
Coming to Nuncombe Putney; but yet she thought that 
she would see him. She had a dim perception that 
she was standing on the edge of a precipice, on broken 
ground which might fall under her without a moment's 
waming, and yet she would not retreat from the langer. 
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Thoagh Colonel Osbome was wrong, very wrong in 
Coming to see her, yet she liked bim for Coming. 
Thoagh she would be half a£raid to teil her news to 
Mrs. Stanbury, and more than half afraid to teil Pris- 
cilla, yet she liked the excitement of the fear. Nora 
would scold her; but Nora*s scolding she thought she 
could answer. And then it was not the fact that 
Colonel Osbome was Coming down to Devonshire to 
see her. He was coming as far as Lessboro' to see 
bis friend at Cockchaffington. And when at Lessboro', 
was it likely that he should leave the neighbonrhood 
without seeing the daughter of bis old ally? And why 
should he do so? Was he to be unnatural in bis con- 
duct, uncivil, and unfriendly, because Mr. Trevelyan 
had been foolish, suspicious, and insane? 

So arguing with herseif, she answered Colonel 
Osbome's letter before she had spoken on the subject 
to any one in the house, — and this was her answer; — 

"My deab Colonel Osborne, 

"I must leave it to your own judgment to decide 
whether you will come to Nuncombe Putney or not. 
There are reasons which would seem to msie it ex- 
pedient that you should stay away, — even though cir- 
cumstances are bringing you into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But of these reasofis I will leave you to be 
the judge. I will never let it be said that I myself 
have had cause to dread the visit of any old friend. 
Nevertheless, if you stay away, I shall understand 
why you do so. 

"Personally, I shall be glad to see you,^— as I have 
always been. It seems odd to me that I cannot write 
in warmer tones to my father's and mother's oldest 
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fiiend. Of course, you will understand that though I 
shall readily see you if you call, T cannot ask you to 
stay. In the first place, I am not now living in my 
own house. I am staying with Mrs. Stanbury, and 
the place is called the Clock House. 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"Emily Trevblyan." 

"The Clock Houfle, Nancombe Pntney, Monday/* 

Soon after she had written it, Nora came into her 
room, and at once asked conceming the letter which 
she had seen delivered to her sister that moming. 

"It was from Colonel Osborne," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. 

"From Colonel Osbome! How very wrong!" 

"I don't see that it is wrong at alL Because Louis 
is foolish and mad, that cannot make another man 
wrong for doing the most ordinary thing in the 
World." 

"I had hoped it had been from Louis," said Nora. 

"Oh dear, no. He is by no means so considerate. 
I do not suppose I shall hear from him, tili he chooses 
to give some fresh order about myself or my child. 
He will hardly trouble himself to write to me, unless 
he takes up some new freak to show me that he is my 
master."" 

"And what does Colonel Osbome say?" 

"He is Coming here." 

"Coming here?" almost shouted Nora. 

"Tes; absolutely here. Does it sound to you as if 
Lucifer himself were about to show his face. The fact 
is, he happens to have a fdend in the neighbourhood 
whom he has long promised to visit; and as he must 
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be at Lessboro', he does not choose to go away with- 
out tbe compliment of a call. It will be as much to 
you as to me." 

"I don't want to see him in tbe least," said Nora. 

"Tbere is bis letter. As you seem to be so suspi- 
cious, you had better read it." 

Tben Nora read it. 

"And there is a copy of my answer," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan. "I sball keep both, because I know so 
well wbat ill-natured tbings people will say." 

"Dear Emily, do not send it," said Nora. 

"Indeed I sball. I will not be frightened by bug- 
bears. And I will not be diiven to confess to any man 
on earth that I am afraid to see bim. Wby should I 
be afraid of Colonel Osbome? I will not submit to 
acknowledge tbat there can be any danger in Colonel 
Osbome. Were I to do so I should be repeating the 
insult against myself. If my husband wished to guide 
me in such matters, wby did he not stay with me?" 

Then she went out into the village and posted the 
letter. Nora meanwhile was thinking whether she 
would call in the assistance of PrisciUa Stanbury; but 
she did not like to take any such a Step in Opposition 
to her sister. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Shewing how Colonel Osbome went to Nnncombe Putney. 

Colonel Osborne was expected at Nuncombe Put- 
ney on the Friday, and it was Thursday evening be- 
fore either Mrs. Stanbury or PrisciUa was told of bis 
Coming. Emily had argued the matter with Nora, de- 
claring that she would make the communication her- 
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seif, and that she would make it when she pleased, 
and how sbe pleased. *^If Mm. Stanl>ni7 thinks,'* said 
she, "that I am going to be treated as a prison^, or 
that I will not judge myself as to whom I may see, or 
whom I may not see, she is veiy mnch mistaken.^' 
Nora feit that were she to give information to those 
ladies in Opposition to her sister^s wishes, she wonld 
express sospicion on her own part by doing so; and 
she was silent On that same Thorsday Priscilla had 
written her last defiant letter to her annt, — that letter 
in which she had cautioned her annt to make no ftuther 
accusation without being snre of her facts. To Pris- 
cilla's imagination that Coming of Lucifer in person, of 
which Mrs. Trevelyan had spoken, would hardly have 
been worse than the Coming of Colonel Osbome. When, 
therefore, Mrs. Trevelyan declared the fact on the 
Thursday evening, vainly endeavouring to speak of 
the threatened visit in an ordinary voice, and as of an 
ordinary circumstance, it was as thongh a thonderbolt 
had fallen npon them. 

"Colonel Osbome Coming here!" said Priscilla, 
mindful of the Stanbury oorrespondence, — mindful of 
the evil tongues of the world. 

"And why not?" demanded Mrs. Trevelyan, who 
had heard nothing of the Stanbury correspondence. 

"Oh dear, oh dear!" ejaculated Mrs. Stanbury, 
who, of course, was aware of all that had passed be- 
tween the dock House and the house in the Close, 
though the letters had been written by her daughter. 

Nora was determined to stand up for her sister, 
whatever might be the circumstances of the case. "I 
wish Colonel Osbome were not Coming," said she, "be- 
cause it makes a foolish fuss; but I cannot understand 
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how anybody can sTippose it to be wrong that Emily 
should see papa's veiy oldest fHend in the world." 

"But why is be Coming?" demanded PrisciH». 

^^Because he wants to see an acquaintanee at Cock- 
cbaffington," said Mrs. Trevelyan; "and tbere is a 
wonderfal churcb-door tbere." 

"A cburcb-fiddlestick!" said Priscilla. 

The matter was debated throughout all the evening. 
At one time tbere was a great qnarrel between the 
ladies, and then tbere was a reconciliation. The point 
on which Mrs. Trevelyan stood with the greatest firm- 
ness was this, — that it did not become her, as a mar- 
ried woman whose conduct bad always been good and 
who was more carelul as to that than she was even of 
her name, to be asbamed to meet any man. "Wby 
sbould I not see Colonel Osbome, or Colonel anybody 
eise who might call here with the same justification for 
calling which bis old Mendship gives bim?" Priscilla 
endeavoTired to explain to her that her busband^s known 
wishes ought to hinder her from doing so. "My bus- 
band sbould have remained with me, to express bis 
wishes," Mrs. Trevelyan replied. 

Neither could Mrs. Stanbnry nor could Priscilla 
bring herself to say that the man sbould not be ad- 
mitted into the house. In the conrse of the debate, in 
the heat of her anger, Mrs. Trevelyan declared that 
were any such threat held out to her, she would leave 
the house and see Colonel Osborne in the street, or at 
the inn. 

"No, Emily; no," said Kora. 

"But I will. I will not submit to be treated as a 
guilty woman, or as a prisoner. They may say what 
they like, but I won't be shut up." 
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"No one has tried to ßhut you np," said Pris- 
cilla. 

'^Yon are afraid of that old woman at Exeter," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan; for by this time the facts of the 
Stanbnry correspondence had all been elicited in general 
conversation; "and yet you know how uncliaritable and 
malicious sbe is." 

"We are not afraid of ber," said Priscilla. " We 
are afraid of notbing but of doing wrong." 

"And will it be wrong to let an old gentleman come 
into the bouse," said Nora, "wbo is nearly sixty, and 
wbo bas known ns ever since we were born?" 

"If be is nearly sixty, Pracilla," said Mrs. Stan- 
bnry , "that does seem to make a difference." JSifrs. 
Stanbuiy herseif was only just sixty, and sbe feit ber- 
self to be quite an old woman. 

"Tbey may be devils at eighty," said Priscüla. 

"Colonel Osbome is not a devil at all," said 
Nora. 

"But mamma is so foolisb," said Priscilla. "Tbe 
man's age does not matter in tbe least." 

"I beg your pardon, my dear," said Mrs. Stanbury, 
very bumbly. 

At that time tbe quarrel was raging, but afterwards 
came tbe reconciliation. Had it not been for the Stan- 
bury correspondence tbe fact of Colonel Osbome's 
threatened visit would bave been admitted as a tbing 
necessary — as a disagreeable necessity, but bow was tbe 
visit to be admitted and passed over in tbe teetb of 
that correspondence? Priöcilla feit very keenly tbe 
peculiar cruelty of her position. Of course, Aunt Stan- 
bnry would bear of the visit. Indeed, any secrecy in 
tbe matter was not compatible with Priscilla's ideas of 
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honesty. Her aunt had apologised humbly for having 
Said that Colonel Osbome liad been at Nuncombe. 
That apology, donbtlesa, bad been due. Colonel Os- 
bome had not been at Nnncombe when the accusation 
had been made, and the accnsation had been unjust 
and false. But his Coming had been spoken of by 
Priscilla in her own letters as an occurrenee which was 
quite out of the question. Her anger against her aunt 
had been for saying that the man had come, not for 
objecting to such a visit. And now the man was 
Coming, and Aunt Stanbury would know all about it. 
How great, how temble, how crushing would be Aunt 
Stanbury's triumph! 

"I must write and teil her," said Priscilla. 

"I am sure I shall not object," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. j 

*'And Hugh must be told," said Mra. Stanbury. 

"You may teil all the world, if you like," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

In this way it was settled among them that Colonel 
Osbome was to be received. On the next morning, 
Friday morning, Colonel Osbome, doubtless having 
heard something of Mrs. Crocket from his friend at Cock- 
chaffington, was up early, and had himself driven over 
to Nuncombe Putney before breakfast. The ever- 
watchful Bozzle was, of course, at his heels, — or rather, 
not at his heels on the first two miles of the journey; 
for Bozzle, with painful zeal, had made himself aware 
of all the facts, and had started on the Nuncombe Put- 
ney road half an hour before the Colonel's fly was in 
motion. And when the fly passed him he was lying 
discreetly hidden behiüd on old oak. The driver, 
however, had caught a glimpse of him as he was top- 
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ping a hin, and having seen him abont on the previoiu 
day, and perceiving that he was dressed in a decent 
eoat and trousers, and that, nevertheless, he was not a 
gentleman, began to snspect that he was — somebodj. 
There was a great deal said afterwards abont Boz^ 
in Hrs. Clegg^s yard at Lessboro^; bnt the Lessboro^ 
mind was never able to satisfy itself altogether re- 
specting Bozzle and his mission. As to Golonel Os- 
bome and his mission, the Lessboro' mind did satisfy 
itself with mnch certainty. The hoise was hardly taken 
firom ont of Colonel Osbome's fly in Mrs. Crockefs 
yard when Bozzle stepped into the village by a path 
which he had already discovered, and soon busied him- 
seif among the tombs in the chnrehyard. Now, one 
comer of the chnrchyard was immediately opposite to 
the iron gate leading into the Clock Honse. ^^Drat 'nn,*^ 
said the wooden-legged postman, still sitting on his 
donkey, . to Mrs. Crocket's ostler, *^if there be'ant the 
chap as was here yesterday when I was a starting, 
and I zeed 'nn in Lezbro' street thiek yeiy moming.^* 
^^He be'ant arter no good, that *an," said the ostler. 
After that a close watch was kept npon the watcher. 

In the meantime, Colonel Osbome had ordered his 
breakfast at the Stag and Antlers, and had asked 
qnestions as to the position of the Clock House. He 
was altogether ignorant of Mr. Bozzle, althoogh Mr. 
Bozzle had been on his track now for two days and 
two nights. He had determined, as he came on to 
Nuncombe Pntney, that he wonld not be shame-faced 
abont his visit to Mrs. Trevelyan. It is possible that 
he was not so keen in the matter as he had been when 
he planned his jonmey in London; and, it may be, 
that he really tried to make himself beHeve that he 
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had come all tlie way to the confines of Dartmoor to 
see the porch of Cockchaffington Cliurch. The Session 
in London was over, and it was necessary for such a 
njan as Colonel Osbome that he should do something 
with himself before he went down to the Scotch grouse. 
He had long desired to see something of the most pic- 
turesque county in England; and now, as he sat eating 
liis breakfast in Mrs. Crocket's parlour, he almost looked 
upon his dear Emily as a subsidiary attraction. "Oh, 
that's the Clock House," he said to Mrs. Crocket "No, 
I have not the pleasnre of knowing Mrs. Stanbury; 
very respectable lady, so I have heard; widow of a 
clergyman; ah, yes; son up in London; I know him; 
— always writing books, is he? Very clever, I dare 
say. But there's a lady, — ^indeed, two ladies, — whom 
I do know. Mrs. Trevelyan is there, I think, — and 
Miss Eowley." 

"You be'ant Muster Trevelyan, be you?" said Mrs. 
Crocket, looking at him very hard. 

"No, I'm not Mr. Trevelyan." 

"Nor yet *the Colonel' they doo be talking 
about?" 

"Well, yes, I am a colonel. I don't know why 
anybody should talk about me. I'U just step out now, 
however, and see my friends." 

"It's madam's lover," said Mrs. Crocket to herseif, 
"as sure as eggs is eggs." As she said so, Colonel 
Osbome boldly walked across the village and pulled 
the bell at the iron gate, while Bozzle, crouching among 
the tombs, saw the handle in his band. "There he is," 
said Priscilla. Everybody in the Clock House had 
known that the fly, which they had seen, had brought 
"the Colonel" into Nuncombe Putney. Everybody had 
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known that he had breakfasted at the Stag and Antlers. 
And everybody now knew that he was at the gate 
ringing the bell. "Into the drawing-room," said Mrs. 
Stanbury, with a fearful, tremulous whisper, to the girl 
who went across the little garden in front to open the 
iron gate. The girl feit as though Apollyon were 
there, and as though she were called upon to admit 
Apollyon. Mrs. Stanbury having uttered her whisper, 
hurried away up-stairs. Priscilla held her ground in 
the parlour, determined to be near the scene of aetion 
if there might be need. And it must be acknowledged 
that she peeped from behind the curtain, anxious to 
catch a gÜmpse of the terrible man, whose Coming to 
Nuncombe Putney she regarded as so severe a mis- 
fortune. 

The plan of the campaign had all been arranged. 
Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora together received Colonel 
Osbome in the drawing-room. It was understood that 
Nora was to remain there dnring the whole visit. "It 
is horrible to think that such a precaution should be 
necessary," Mrs. Trevelyan had said, "but perhaps it 
•may be best. There is no knowing what the maliee of 
people may not invent.** 

'*My dear girls," said the Colonel, "I am delighted 
to see you," and he gave a band to each. 

"We are not very cheerful here," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, "as you may imagine." 

"But the scenery is beautiful," said Nora, "and the 
people we are living with are kind and nice." 

"I am very glad of that," said the Colonel. Then 
there was a pause, and it seemed, for a moment er 
two, that none of them knew how to begin a general 
conversation- Colonel Osbome was quite sure, by this 
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time, that he had come down to Devonsliire with the 
express object of seeing the door of the church at 
Cockchaffington, and Mrs. Trevelyan was beginning to 
think that he certainly had not come to see her. "Have 
you heard from your father since you have been here?" 
asked the Colonel. 

Then there was an explanation about Sir Marma- 
duke and Lady Rowley. Mr. Trevelyan's name was 
not mentioned; but Mrs. Trevelyan stated that she had 
explained to her mother all the painful circumstances 
of her present life. Sir Marmaduke, as Colonel Os- 
bome was aware, was expected to be in England in 
the spring, and Lady Rowley wonld, of course, come 
with him. Nora thonght that they might probably 
now come before that time; bnt Mrs. Trevelyan de- 
clared that it was out of the question that they should 
do so. She was sure that her father conld not leave 
the islands except when he did so in obedience to offi- 
cial Orders. The expense of doing so wonld be ruinous 
to him. And what good would he do? In this way 
there was a great deal of family conversation, in which 
Colonel Osbome was able to take a part; but not a 
Word was said about Mr. Trevelyan. 

Nor did "the Colonel" find an opportunity of ex- 
pressing a spark of that sentiment, for the purpose of 
expressing which he had made this joumey to Devon- 
shire. It is not pleasant to make love in the presence 
of a third person, even when that love is all fair and 
above board; but it is quite impracticable to do so to 
a married lady, when that married lady's sister is pre- 
sent. No more futile visit than this of Colonel Os- 
bome's to the Clock House was ever made. And yet, 
though not a word was spoken to which Mr. Trevelyan 
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himself could bave taken tlie slightest exception, the 
Visit, futile as it was, could not but do an enormous 
deal of barm. Mrs. Crocket bad abeady guessed tbat 
tbe fine gentleman down from London was tbe lover 
of tbe mamed lady at tbe Clock House, wbo was se- 
parated from ber bnsband. Tbe wooden-legged post- 
man and tbe ostler were not long in connecting tbe 
man among tbe tombstones witb tbe visitor to tbe 
bouse. Trevelyan, as we are aware, already knew tbat 
Colonel Osbome was in tbe neigbbourbood. And poor 
Priscilla Stanbury was now exposed to tbe terrible ne- 
cessity of owning tbe trutb to ber aunt. "Tbe Colo- 
nel," wben be bad sat an bour witb bis young friends, 
tookbisleave; and, as be walked back toMrs. Crocket' s, 
and ordered tbat bis fly migbt be got ready for bim, 
bis mind was beavy witb tbe disagreeable feeling tbat 
be bad made an ass of bimself Tbe wbole affair bad 
been a failure; and tbougb be migbt be able to pass 
off tbe porcb at Cockcbaf fington among bis friends, be 
could not but be aware bimself tbat be bad spent bis 
time, bis trouble, and bis money for notbing. He be- 
came aware, as be retumed to Lessboro', tbat bad be 
intended to make any pleasant use wbatever of bis po- 
sition in reference to Mrs. Trevelyan, tbe tone of bis 
letter and bis wbole nu)de of proceeding sbould bave 
been less patriarcbal. And be sbould bave contrived 
a meeting witbout tbe presence of Nora Rowley. 

As soon as be bad left tbem, Mrs. Trevelyan went 
to ber own room, and Nora at once rejoined IJriscilla. 

"Is be gone?" asked Priscilla. 

"Ob, yes; — be bas gone." 

"Wbat would I bave given tbat be bad never 
come!" 
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"And yet," said Nora, "what harin has he done? 
I wish he had not come, because, of course, people 
will talk! But nothing was more natural than that he 
should come over to see us when he was so near us." 

"Nora!" 

"What do you mean?" 

"You don't believe all that? In the neighbourhood! 
T believe he came on purpose to see your sister, and I 
think that it was a dastardly and most ungentleman- 
like thing to do." 

"I am quite sure you are wrong, then, — altogether 
wrong," said Nora. 

"Very well. We must have our own opinions. I 
am glad you can be so charitable. But he should not 
have come here, — to this house, even though impera- 
tive business had brought him into the very village. 
But men in their vanity never think of the injury they 
may do to a woman's name. Now I must go and 
write to my aunt. I am not going to have it said 
hereafter that I deceived her. And then I shall write 
to Hugh. Oh dear; oh dear!" 

"I am afraid we are a great trouble to you." 

"I will not deceive you, because I like you. This 
is a great trouble to me. I have meant to be so pru- 
dent, and with all my prudence I have not been able 
to keep clear of rocks. And I have been so indignant 
with Aunt Stanbury ! Now I must go and eat humble-pie." 

Then she eat humble-pie, — after the foUowing 
fashion; — 

"Dbak Aunt Stanbuky, 
"After what has passed between us, I think it right 
to teil you that Colonel Osbome has been at Nuncombe 
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Putney, and that he called at the Clock House thia 
moniing. We did ^ot see liim. But Mrs. Trevelyan 
and Miss Kowley, together, did see bim. He remained 
here perhaps an hour. 

"I should not have thought it necessary to mention 
this to you, the matter being one in which you are not 
concemed, were it not for onr former correspondence. 
YHien I last wrote, I had no idea that he was Coming, 
— nor had mamma. And when you first wrote, he 
was not even expected by Mrs. Trevelyan. The man 
you wrote about, was another gentleman; — as I told 
you before. All this is most disagreeable, and tire- 
some; — and would be quite nonsensical, but that cir- 
cumstances seem to make it necessary. 

"As for Colonel Osbome, I wish he had not been 
here; but bis Coming would do no barm, — only that it 
will be talked about. 

"I think you will imderstand how it is that I feel 
myself constrained to write to you. I do hope that 
you will spare mamma, who is disturbed and harassed 
when she gets angry letters. If you have anything to 
say to myself, I don't mind it 

"Yours truly, 

"Priscilla Stanbüry." 

"The Clock Hoase, Priday, August 5." 

She wrote also to her brother Hugh; but Hugb 
himself reached Nuncombe Putney before the letter 
reached him. 

Mr. Bozzle watched the Colonel out of the house, 
and watched him out of the village. When the Colo- 
nel was fairly started, Mr. Bozzle walked back toliess- 
boro'. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Shewing how Migs Stanbury behaved to her two Nieces. 

The triumpli of Miss Stanbury when slie received 
her niece's letter was certainly very great, — so great 
that in its first ilnsh sbe could not restrain herseif from 
exhibiting it to Dorothy. "Well, — well, — what do you 
think, Dolly?" 

"About what, aunt? I don't know who the letter 
is from." 

"Nobody writes to me now so constant as your 
sister Priscilla. The letter is from Priscilla. Colonel 
Osbome has been at the Clock House, after all. I 
knew that he would be there. I knew it! I knew 
it!" 

Dorothy, when she heard this, was dumbfounded. 
She had rested her defence of her mother and sister 
on the impossibility of any such visit being admitted. 
According to her Hghts the Coming of Colonel Osbome, 
after all that had been said, would be like the cbming 
of Lucifer himself. The Colonel was, to her Imagina- 
tion, a horrible roaring lion. She had no idea that the 
erratic manceuvres of such a beast might be milder and 
more innocent than the wooing of any turtle-dove. She 
would have asked whether the roaring lion had gone 
away again, and, if so, whether he had taken his prey 
with him, were it not that she was too much firightened 
at the moment to ask any question. That her mother 
and sister should have been wilfully concemed in such 
iniquity was quite incredible to her, but yet she did 
not know how to defend them. "But are you quite 
sure of it, Aunt Stanbury? May there not be another 
mistake?" 
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"No mistake thla time, I think, my dear. Any 
way, Priscilla says that lie is there." Now in this 
there was a mistake. Priscilla had said notbing of the 
kind. 

"You don't mean that he is staying at the Clock 
House, Aunt Stanbmy?" 

"I don't know where he is now. Fm not his 
keeper. And, I'm glad to say, Fm not the lady's 
keeper either. Ah, .me! It's a bad business. You 
can't touch pitch and not be defiled, my dear. If your 
mother wanted the Clock House, I would sooner have 
taken it for her myself i;han that all this should have 
happened, — ^for the family's sake." 

But Miss Stanbury, when she was alone, and when 
she had read her niece's three letters again and again, 
began to understand something of Priscilla's honesty, 
and began also to perceive that there might have been 
a great difficulty respecting the Colonel, for which 
neither her niece nor her sister-in-law could fairly be 
held tx) be responsible. It was perhaps the plainest 
characteristic of all the Stanburys that they were never 
wilfully dishonest. Ignorant, prejndiced, and pas- 
sionate they might be. In her anger Miss Stanbury, 
of Exeter, could be almost malicious; and her niece at 
Nuncombe Putney was very like h^ aunt Each 
could say most cruel things, most unjust things, when 
actuated by a mistaken consciousness of perfect right 
on her own side. But neither of them could lie, — 
even by silence. Let an error be brought home to 
either of them, — so as to be acknowledged at home, — 
and the error would be assuredly confessed aloud. 
And, indeed, with differences in the shades, Hugh and 
Dorothy were of the same nature. They were pos- 
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sessed of sweeter tempers than tlieir aunt and sister, 
but they were fiUed with the same eager readiness to 
believe themselves to be right, — and to own themselves 
to others to be wrong, when they had been constrained 
to make such confession to themselves. The chances 
of life, and something probably of inner nature, had 
made Dorothy mild and obedient; whereas, in regard 
to Hugh, the circumstances of his life and dispositiön 
had made him obstinate and self-reliant. Bat in all 
was to be found the same belief in seif, — which 
amounted almost to eonceit, — the same warmth of 
affection, and the same love of justice. 

When Miss Stanbury had again perused the cor- 
respondence, and had come to see, dimly, how thinga 
had gone at Nuncombe Putney, — when the conviction 
came upon her mind that Priscilla had entertained a 
horror as to the coming of this Colonel equal to that 
which she herseif had feit, — when her imagination 
painted to her all that her niece had suffered, her heart 
was softened somewhat. She had declared to Dorothy 
that pitch, if touched, would certainly defile; and she 
had, at first, intended to send the same opinion, couched 
in very forcible words, to her correspondents at the 
Clock Honse. They should not continue to go astray 
for want of being told that they were going astray. It 
must be acknowledged, too, that there was a certain 
amount of ignoble wrath in the bosom of Miss Stan- 
bury because her sister-in-law had taken the Clock 
House. She had never been told, and had not even 
condescended to ask Dorothy, whether the house was 
taken and paid for by her nephew on behalf of his 
mother, or whether it was paid for by Mr. Trevelyan 
on behalf of his wife. In the latter case, Mrs. Stan- 
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bury would, slie tJaouglit, be little more tlian an upper 
servant, or keeper, — as sie expressed it to herseif. 
Such an arrangement appeared to her to be qnite dis- 
graceful in a Stanbury-, but yet she believed that such 
must be the existing arrangement, ag she could not 
bring herseif to conceive that Hugh Stanbury could 
keep such an establishment over his mother's head out 
of money eamed by writing for a penny newspaper. 
There would be a triumph of democracy in this which 
would vanquish her altogether. She had, therefore, 
been anxious enough to trample on Friscilla and upon 
all the affairs of the Clock House; but yet she had 
been unable to ignore the nobility of Priscilla's truth, 
and having acknowledged it to herseif she found her- 
seif compelled to acknowledge it aloud. She sat down 
to think in silence, and it was not tili she had fortified 
hergelf by her first draught of beer, and tili she had 
finished her first portion of bread and cheese, that she 
spoke. "I have written to your sister herseif, thiß 
time," she said. "I don't know that I ever wrote a 
line to her before in my life." 

"Poor Priscilla!" Dorothy did not mean to be 
severe on her aunt, either in regard to the letters 
which had not been written, or to the one letter which 
now had been written. Aut Dorothy pitied her sister, 
whom she feit to be in trouble. 

"Well; I don't know about her being so poor. 
Priscilla, 111 be bound, thinks as well of hßrself as 
any of us do." 

"She'd cut her fingers off before she^d mean so do 
wrong," said Dorothy. 

"But what does that come to? What's the good of 
that? It isn't meaning to do riglit that will save us. 
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For auglit I know, the Radicals may mean to do 
right. Mr. Beales means to do right — perhaps." 

"But, aunt, — if everybody did the best they 
could?" 

"Tush, my dear! yon are getting beyond your 
depth. There are such things still, thank God! as 
Spiritual pastors and masters. Entrust yotirself to 
them. Do what they think right." Now if aught 
were known in Exeter of Miss Stanbury, this was 
known, — that if any clergyman volunteered to give to 
her, nnasked and uninvited, counsel, either ghostly or 
bodily, that clergyman wonld be sent from her presence 
with a wigging which he woüld not soon forget. The 
thing had been tried more than once^ and the wigging 
had been complete. There was no more attentive 
listener in church than Miss Stanbury; and she would, 
now and again, appeal to a clergyman on some knotty 
point. ' But for the ordinary authority of spiritual 
pastors and masters she shewed more of abstract re- 
verence than of practical obedience. 

"I'm sure Priscilla does the best she can," said 
Dorothy, going back to the old snibject 

"Ah, — well, — ^yes. What I want to say about 
PrisciUa is this. It is a thousand pities she is so ob- 
stinate, so pig-headed, so certain that she can manage 
everything for herseif better than anybody eise can 
for her." Miss Stanbury was striving to say some- 
thing good of her niece, but found the task to be dif- 
ficult and distasteful to her. 

"She has managed for mamma ever so many years; 
and since she took it we have hardly ever been in 
debt," Said Dorothy. 

"She'U do all that, I don^t doubt. I don't ßup- 
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pose ahe cares much for ribbons and false hair for 
herself." 

"Wbo? Priscilla! The idea of PriscUla with false 
hair!" 

"I dare say not; — I dare say not. I do not think 
she'd spend her mother's money on things of that 
kind." 

"Aunt Stanbury, yon don't know her." 

"Ah; very well. Perhaps I don't But, come, my 
dear, you are veiy hard upon me, and very anxious to 
take yoTir sister's part. And what is it all about? 
IVe just written to her as civil a letter as one woman 
ever wrote to another. And if I had chosen, I could 
have, — could have, — h — m — ^m." Miss Stanbury, as 
she hesitated for' words in which to complete her 
sentence, revelled in the strength of the vituperation 
which she could have poured upon her niece's head, 
had she chosen to write her last letter about Colonel 
Osbome in her severe strain. 

"If you have written kindly to her, I am so much 
obliged to you," said Dorothy. 

"The truth is, Priscilla has meant to be right. 
Meaning won't go for much when the account is taken, 
unless the meaning comes from a proper source. But 
the poor girl has done as well as she has known how. 
I believe it is Hugh's fault more than anybody eise's." 
This accusation was not pleasant to Dorothy, but she 
was too intent just now on Priscilla's case to defend 
her brother. "That man never ought to have been 
there; and that woman never ought to have been there. 
There cannot be a doubt about that. If Priscilla were 
sitting there opposite to me, she would own as much. 
I am sure she would," Miss Stanbury was quite right 
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if she meant to assert that Priscilla liad owned as mucli 
to herself. "And because I think so, I am willing to 
forgive her part in the matter. To me, personally, 
she has always been rüde, — ^most uncourteous, — and, — 
and, — and unlike a younger woman to an older one, 
und an aunt, and all that. I suppose it is because she 
hates me." 

"Oh, no, Aunt Stanbury!" 

"My dear, I suppose it is. Why eise should she 
treat me in such a way? But I do believe of her that 
she would rather eat an honest, dry crust, than dis- 
honest cake and ale." 

"She would rather starve than pick up a crumb 
that was dishonest," said Dorothy, fairly bursting out 
into tears. 

"I believe it. I do believe it. There; what more 
can I say? Clock House, indeed! What matter Vhat 
house you live in, so that you can pay the rent of it 
honestly?" 

"But the rent is paid — honestly," said Dorothy, 
amidst her sobs. 

"It's paid, I don't doubt. I dare say the woraan's 
husband and your brother see to that among them. 
Oh, that my boy, Hugh, as he used to be, should have 
brought US all to thisl But there's no knowing what 
they won't do among them. Eeform, indeed! Murder, 
sacrilege, adultery, treason, atheism; — that's what Re- 
form means; besides every kind of nastiness under the 
sun." In which latter category Miss Stanbury intended 
especially to include bad printer's ink, and paper made 
of straw. 

The reader may as well see the letter which was 
as civil a letter as ever one woman wrote to another, 
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SO that the collection of the Staubury coirespondence 
may be made perfect. 

*<The Close, Auguste, 186—. 

"My DbarNiecb, 

"Your letter has not astonished me nearly as mach 
as you expected it would. I am an older woman than 
you, and, though you will not believe it, I have seen 
more of the world. I knew that the gentleman would 
come after the lady. Such gentlemen always do go 
after their ladies. As for yourself, I can see all that 
you have done, and pretty nearly hear all that you 
have Said, as piain as a pikestaff. I do you the credit 
of believing that the plan is none of your making. I 
know who made the plan, and a very bad plan it is. 

"As to my former letters and the other man, I un- 
derstand all about it You were very angry that I 
should accuse you of having this man at the house; 
and you were right to be angry. I respect you for 
having been angry. But what does all that say as to 
his Coming, — now that he has come? 

"If you will consent to take an old woman's ad- 
vice, get rid of the whole boiling of them. I say it in 
firm love and friendship, for I am, — 

"Your affectionate aunt, 

"Jemima Stanbuby." 

The special vaunted courtesy of this letter con- 
sisted, no doubt, in the expression of respect which it 
contained, and in that declaration of affection with 
which it terminated. The epithet was one which Miss 
Stanbury would by no means use promiscuously in 
writing to her nearest relatives. She had not intended 
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to use it when she commenced her letter to Priscilla. 
But the respect of which ehe had spoken had glowed, 
and had warmed itself into something of temporary 
love; and feeling at the moment that she was an affec- 
tionate aunt, Miss Stanbury had so put herseif down 
in her letter. Having done such a deed she feit that 
Dorothy, though Dorothy knew nothing about it, ought 
in her gratitnde to listen patiently to anything that she 
might now choose to say against Priscilla. 

But Dorothy was in truth very miserable, and in 
her misery wrote a long letter that aftemoon to her 
mother, — ^which, however, it wiU not be necessary to 
place entire among the Stanbury records, — ^begging 
that she might be informed as to the true circumstances 
of the case. She did not say a word of censure in re- 
gard either to her mother or sister; but she expressed 
an opinion in the mildest words which she could use, 
that if anything had happened which had compromised 
their names since their residence at the Clock House, 
she, Dorothy, had better go home and join them. The 
meaning of which was that it would not become her 
to remain in the house in the Close, if the house in 
the Close would be disgraced by her presence. Poor 
Dorothy had taught herseif to think that the inquity of 
roaring lions spread itself very widely. 

In the afternoon she made some such proposition 
to her aunt in ambiguous terms. ^^Go home!" said 
Miss Stanbury. "Now?" 

"If you think it best, Aunt Stanbury." 

"And put yourself in the middle of all this iniquity 
and abomination! I don^t suppose you want to know 
the woman?" 

"No, indeed!" 
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"Or the man?" 

"Oh, Aunt Stanbury!" 

"It's my belief that no decent gentleman in Exeter 
would look at you again if you were to go and live 
among them at Nuncombe Putney while all tliis is 
going on. No, no. Let one of you be saved out of 
it, at least" 

Aunt Stanbury had more tlian once made use of 
expressions wbich brought the faintest touch of gentle 
pink up to her niece's cheeks. We must do Dorothy 
the justice of saying that ehe had never dreamed of being 
looked at by any gentleman, whether decent or in- 
decent. Her life at Nuncombe Putney had been of 
such a nature, that though she knew that other girls 
were looked at, and even made love to, and that they 
got married and had children, no dim vision of such a 
career for herseif had ever presented itself to her eyes. 
She had known very well that her mother and sistei* 
and herseif were people apart, — ladies, and yet so ex- 
tremely poor that they could only maintain their rank 
by the most rigid seclusion. To live, and work un- 
Seen, was what the world had ordained for her. Then 
her call to Exeter had come upon her, and she had 
conceived that she was henceforth to be the humble 
companion of a very imperious old aunt. Her aunt, 
indeed, was imperious, but did not seem to require 
humility in her companion. All the good things that 
were eaten and drunk were divided between them with 
the strictest impartiality. Dorothy's cushion and has- 
sock in the church and in the cathedral were the same 
as her aunt's. Her bed-room was made very comfort- 
able for her. Her aunt never gave her any ordere be- 
fore Company, and always spoke of her before th© 
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servants as one whom they were to obey and respect. 
Gradually Dorothy came to understand the meaning 
of this; — ^but her aunt would sometimes say things 
about young men whicb she did not quite understand. 
Could it be tbat her aunt supposed that any young 
man would come and wish to marry her, — ^her, Dorotby 
Stanbury? She herseif had not quite so strong an 
aversion to men in general as thät which PrisclUa feit, 
but she had not as yet found that any of those whom 
she had seen at Exeter were peculiarly agreeable to 
her. Before she went to bed that night her aunt said 
a Word to her which startled her more than she had 
ever been startled before. On that evening Miss Stan- 
bury had a few friends to drink tea with her. There 
were Mr. and Mrs. Crumbie, and Mrs. MacHugh of 
course,. and the Cheritons from Alphington, and the 
Miss Apjohns from Heiion Villa, and old Mr. Powel 
all the way from Haidon, and two of the Wrights from 
their house in the Northernhay, and Mr. Gibson; 
— but the Miss Frenches from Heavitree were not 
there. "Why don't you have the Miss Frenches, 
auat?" Dorothy had asked. 

"Bother the Miss Frenches! Fm not bound to have 
them every time. There's Camilla has been and got 
herseif a band-box on thfe back.of her head a great 
deal bigger than the place inside where her brains 
ought to be." But the band-box at the back of Ca- 
milla Frenches head was not the sole cause of the 
Omission of the two sisters from the list of Miss Stan- 
bury's visitors on this occasion. 

The party went off very much as usual. There 
were two whist tables, for Miss Stanbuiy could not 
bear to cut out. At other houses than her own, when 
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there was cutting out, it was quite uuderstood that 
Miss Stanbury was to be allowed to keep her place. 
"I'U go away, and sit out there by myself, if you like," 
she would say. But she was never thus banished; and 
at her own house she usually contrived that there should 
be no System of banishment. She would play dummy 
whist, preferring it to the four-handed game; and, 
when hard driven, and with a meet Opponent, would 
not even despise double-dummy: It was told of her 
and of Mrs, MacHugh that they had played double- 
dummy for a whole evening together; and they who 
were given to calumny had declared that the candles on 
that evening had been lighted very early. On the present 
occasion a great many sixpenny points were scored, 
and much tea and cake were consumed. Mr. Gibson 
never played whist, — nor did Dorothy. That young 
John Wright and Mary Cheriton should do nothing 
but talk to each other was a thing of course, as they 
were to be married in a month or two. Then there 
was Ida Cheriton, who could not very well be left at 
home; and Mr, Gibson made himselfpleasantto Dorothy 
and Ida Cheriton , instead of making himself pleasant 
to the two Miss Frenches. Gentlemen in provineial 
towns quite understand that, from the nature of social 
circumstances in the provinces, they should always be 
ready to be pleasant at least to a pair at a time. At 
a few minutes before twelve they were all gone, and 
then came the shock. 

*' Dolly, my dear, what do you think of Mr. Gib- 
son?" 

"Think of him, Aunt Stanbury?" 

"Yes; think- of him^ — think of him. I suppose you 
know how to think?" 
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"He seems to me always to preach very drawliug 
sermons." 

"Oh, bother liis sermons! I don't care anything 
abont bis sermons now. He is a very good clergyman, 
and tbe Dean thinks very mucb about bim." 

"I am glad of tbat, Aunt Stanbury." Tben came 
tbe sbock. "Don't you tbink it would be a very good 
tbing if you were to become Mrs. Gibson?" 

It may be presumed tbat Miss Stanbury bad as- 
sured berself tbat sbe could not make progress witb 
Dorotby by "beating about tbe bush." Tbere was an 
inaptitude in ber niece to comprebend tbe advantages 
of tbe situations, wbicb made some direct explanation 
absolutely necessary. Dorotby stood balf smiHng, balf 
crying, wben sbe beard tbe proposition, ber cbeeks 
suffused witb tbat pink colour, and witb botb ber bands 
extended witb surprise. 

"IVe been tbinking about it ever since youVe been 
bere," said Miss Stanbury. 

"I tbink be likes Miss French," said Dorotby, in 
a wbisper. 

"Wbicb of them? I don't believe be likes tbem 
at all. Maybe, if tbey go on long enough, tbey may 
be able to toss up for bim. But I don't tbink it of 
bim, Of course tbey're after bim, but be'U be too wise 
for tbem. And be's more of a fool than I take bim 
to be if be don't prefer you to tbem," Dorotby re- 
mained quite silent. To sucb an address as tbis it 
was impossible tbat sbe sbould reply a word. It was 
incredible to her tbat any man sbould prefer berself to 
eitber of tbe young women in qu^stion-, but sbe was 
too mucb confonnded for tbe expression even of ber 
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humility. "At any rate you're wholesome, and pleasant 
and modest," said Miss Stanbtiry. 

Dorothy did not quite like being told that slie was 
wholesome*, bnt, nevertheless, she was thankfnl to her 
aont. 

"I'll teil you what it is," continued Miss Stanbnry; 
"I hate all mysteries, espeeially with those I love. IVe 
saved two thousand ponnds, which IVe put you down 
for in my will. Now, if you and he can make it up 
together, I'll give you the money at once. There's no 
knowing kow often an old woman may alter her will; 
but when youVe got a thing, youVe got it. Mr. Gibson 
would know the meaning of a bird in the hand as well 
as anybody. Now those girls at Heavitree will never 
have above a few hundreds each, and not that while 
their mother lives." Dorothy made one little attempt 
at squeezing ner aunt's hand, wishing to thank her 
aunt for this affectionate generosity; but she had hardly 
accomplished the squeeze, when she desisted, feeling 
strangely averse to any acknowledgment of such a 
boon as that which had been offered to her. "And 
now, good night, my dear. If I did not think you a 
very sensible young woman, I should not trust you by 
SBying aU this." Then they parted, and Dorothy soon 
found herseif alone in her Jaedroom. 

To have a husband of her own, a perfect genüe- 
man too, and a clergyman; — and to go to him with a 
fortune! She believed that two thousand pounds re- 
presented nearly a hundred a year. It was a large 
fortune in those parts, — according to her understanding 
of ladies' fortunes. And that she, the humbleet of the 
humble, should be selected for so honourable a posi- 
tionl She had never quite known, quite understood 
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as yet, whether she had made good her footing in her 
aunt^s house in a manner pleasant to her aunt More 
than onee or trvnce she had spoken even of going back 
to her mother, and things had been said which had 
almost made her think that her aunt had been angry 
with her. But now, after a month or two of Joint re- 
sidence, her aunt was offering to her — two thousand 
pounds and a husband! 

But was it within her aunt's power to offer to her 
the husband? Mr. Gibson had always been very civil 
to her. She had spoken more to Mr. Gibson than to 
any other man in Exeter. But it had never occurred 
to her for a moment that Mr. Gibson had any special 
liking for her. Was it probable that he would ever 
entertain any feeling of that kind for her? It certainly 
had occurred to her beforo now that Mr. Gibson was 
sometimes bored by the Miss Frenches; — but then 
gentlemen do get bored by ladies. 

And at last she asked herseif another question, — 
had she any special liking for Mr. Gibson? As far as 
she understood such matters everything was blank 
there. Thinking of that other question, she went to 
sleep. 

CHAPTEE XXIII. 

Colonel Oflbome and Mr. Bozzle return to London. 

HuGH Stanbury went down on the Saturday, by 
the early express to Exeter, on his road to Lessboro'. 
He took his ticket through to Lessboro', not purposing 
to stay at Exeter; but, from the exigencies of the 
various trains, it was necessary that he should remain 
for half an hour at the Exeter Station. This took 
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place on the Saturday, and Colonel Osbome's risit to 
the Clock House had been made on the Friday. 
Colonel Osbome had retumed to Lessboro', had slept 
again at Mrs. Clegg's house, and retumed to London 
on the Saturday. It so happened that he also was 
obliged to spend half an hour at the Exeter Station, 
and that his half-hour, and Hugh Stanbury's half-hour, 
were one and the same. They met, therefore, as a 
matter of course, upon the platform. Stanbury was the 
first to see the other, and he found that he must de- 
termine on the spur of the moment what he would say, 
and what he would do. He had received no direct 
commission from Treyelyan as to his meeting with 
Colonel Osbome. Trevelyan had declared that, as to 
the matter of quarrelling, he meant to retain the privi- 
lege of doing that for Mmself ; but Stanbury had quite 
understood that this was only the vague expression of 
an angry man. The Colonel had taken a glass of 
Sherry, and had lighted a cigar, and was quite com- 
fortable, — having thrown aside, for a time, that con- 
sciousness of the futility of his joumey which had per- 
plexed him, — when Stanbury accosted him. 

"What! Mr. Stanbury, — how do you do? Fine day, 
isn't it? Are you going up or down?" 

"I'm going to see my own people at Nuncombe 
Putney, a village beyond Lessboro'," said Hugh. 

"Ah; — indeed." Colonel Osbome of course per- 
ceived at once that as this man was going to the house 
at which he had just been visiting, it would be better 
that he should himself explain what he had done. If 
he were to allow this mention of Nuncombe Putney to 
pass without saying that he himself had been there, he 
would be convicted of at least some purpose of secrecy 
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in what he Lad been doing. "Very 8tra,nge," said he; 
"I was at Nuncombe Putney myself yesterday." 

"I know you were," said Stanbury, 

"And how did you know it?" There had been a 
tone of anger in Stanbuiy^s voice which Colonel Osbome 
had at onee appreciated, and which made him assnme 
a similar tone. As they spoke there was a man Stand- 
ing in a comer close by the bookstall, with his eye 
upon them, and that man was Bozzle, the ex-policeman, 
— who was doing his dnty with sedülous activity by 
seeing "the Colonel" back to London. Now Bozzle 
did not know Hugh Stanbury, and was angry with 
himself that he should be so ignorant. It is the pride 
of a detective ex-policeman to know everybody that 
comes in his way. 

"Well, I had been so informed. My friend Tre- 
velyan knew that you were there, — or that you were 
going there." 

"I don't care who knew that I was going there," 
said the Colonel. 

"I won't pretend to understand how that may be, 
Colonel Osbome; but I think you must be aware, after 
what took place in Curzon Street, that it would have 
been better that you should not have attempted to see 
Mre. Trevelyan. Whether you have seen her I do not 
know." 

"What business is it of yours, Mr. Stanbury, whether 
I have seen that lady or not?" 

"Unhappily for me, her husband has made it my 
business." 

"Very unhappily for you, I should say." 

"And the lady is staying at my mother's house." 

"I presume the lady is not a prisoner in your 
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mother^s house, and that your mother^s hospitality ia 
not so restricted but that her guest maj see an old 
friend under her roof." This, Colonel Oabome said 
with an assumed look of almost righteous indignation, 
which was not at all lost upon Bozzle. They had re- 
tnmed back tpwards the bookstall, and Bozzle, with his 
^yes fixed on a copy of the "D. R." which he had just 
bought, was. straining his ears to the ntmost to catch 
what was being said. 

"You best know whether you have seen her ot 
not." 

"I have seen her." 

"Then I shall take leave to teil you, Colonel Os- 
borne, that you have acted in a most unfriendly way, 
and have done that which must tend to keep an aflFec- 
tionate husband apart from his wife." 

"Sir, I don't at all nnderstand this kind of thing 
addressed to me. The father of the lady you are 
speaking of has been my most intimate friend for thirty 
years." After all, the Colonel was a mean man when 
he could take pride in his youth, and defend himself 
on the score of his age, in one and the same pro- 
ceeding. 

"I have nothing further to say," replied Stanbary. 

"You have said too much already, Mr. Stanbury." 

"I think not, Colonel Osbome. You have, I fear, 
done an incredible deal of mischief by going to Nun- 
combe Putney; and, after all that you have heard on 
the subject, you must have known that it would be 
mischievous. I cannot understand how you can force 
yourself about a man^s wife against the man's expressed 
wish." 

"Sir, I didn't force myself upon anybody. Sir, I 
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went down to see an old fiiend, — and a remarkable 
piece of antiquity. And, wben another old friend was 
in the neighbourhood, close by, — one of tbe oldest 
friends I bave in the world, — wasn't I to go and see 
her? God bless my soul! What business is it of yours? 
I never heard such impudence in my life!" Let the 
charitable reader suppose that Colonel Osbome did not 
know that he was lying, — that he really thought, when 
he spoke, that he had gone down to Lessboro' to see 
the remarkable piece of antiquity. 

"Good moming," said Hugh Stanbury, tuming on 
his heels and Walking away. Colonel Osbome shook 
himself, inflated his cheeks, and blew forth the breath 
out of his mouth, put his thumbs up to the armholes of 
his waistcoat, and walked about the platform as though 
he thought it to be incumbent on him to show that he 
was somebody, — somebody that ought not to be in- 
sulted, — somebody, perhaps, whom a very pretty woman 
might prefer to her own husband, in spite of a small 
difference in age. He was angry, but not quite so 
much angry as proud. And he was safe, too. He 
thought that he was safe. When he should come to 
account for himself and his actions to his old friend, 
Sir Marmaduke, he feit that he would be able to show 
that he had been, in all respects, true to friendship. 
Sir Marmaduke had unfortunately given his daughter 
to a jealous, disagreeable fellow, and the fault all lay 
in that. As for Hugh Stanbury, — he would simply 
despise Hugh Stanbury, and have done with it 

Mr. Bozzle, though he had worked hard in the 
cause, had heard but a word or two. Eaves-droppers 
seldom do hear more than that. A porter had already 
told him who was Hugh Stanbury, — that he was Mr. 
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Hugh Stanbury, and that bis aunt lived at Exeter. 
And Bozzle, knowing that the lady about whom he 
was concemed was living with a Mrs. Stanbuiy at the 
house he had been watching, put two and two together 
with bis natural clevemess. "God bless mj soul! what 
business is it of yours?" Those words were nearly 
all that Bozzle had been able to hear; but even those 
sufficiently indicated a quarrel. "The lady" was liv- 
ing with Mrs. Stanbury, having been so placed by her 
husband; and young Stanbury was taking the lady's 
part! Bozzle began to fear that the husband had not 
confided in him with that perfect faith which he feit to 
be essentially necessary to the adequate Performance 
of the duties of bis great profession. A sudden thought, 
however, Struck him. Something might be done on 
the joumey up to London. He at once made bis way 
back to the ticket-window and exchanged his ticket, 
— second-class for first-class. It was a noble deed, the 
expense falling all upon his own pocket; for, in the 
natural course of things, he would have charged his 
employers with the fall first-class fare. He had seen 
Colonel Osbome seat himself in a carriage, and within 
two minutes he was occupying the opposite place. The 
Colonel was aware that he had noticed the man's face 
lately, but did not know where^ 

"Very fine summer weath'er, sir," said Bozzle. 

"Very fine," said the Colonel, burying himself be- 
hind a newspaper. 

"They is getting up their wheat nicely in these 
parts, sir." 

The answer to this was no more than a grünt. 
But Bozzle was not offended. Not to be offended is 
the special duty of all policemen, in and out of office; 
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and the journey from Exeter to London was long, and 
was all befdre him. 

"A very nice little secluded village is Nuncombe 
Putney," said Bozzle, as the train was leaving the 
SaKsbury Station. 

At Salisbuiy two ladies had left the camage, no 
one eise had got in, and Bozzle was alone with the 
Colonel. 

"I dare say," said the Colonel, who by this time 
had relinquished his shield, and who had begun to 
compose himself for sleep, or to pretend to compose 
himself, as soon as he heard Bozzle's voice. He had 
been looking at Bozzle, and though he had not discovered 
the man's trade, had told himself that his companion 
was a thing of dangers, — a thing to be avoided, by 
one engaged, as had been he himself, on a special and 
secret mission. 

"Saw you there, — calling at the Clock House," 
said Bozzle. 

*'Very likely," said the Colonel, throwing his head 
well back into the comer, shutting his eyes, and uttei> 
ing a slight preliminary snore. 

"Very nice family of ladies at the Clock House," 
said Bozzle. The Colonel answered him by a more 

developed snore. "Particularly Mrs. T " said 

Bozzle. 

The Colonel could not stand this. He was so 
closely implicated with Mrs. Trevelyan at the present 
moment that he could not omit to notice an address so 
made to him. "What the devil is that to you, sir?" 
said he, jumping up and confronting Bozzle in his 
wrath. 

But policemen have always this advantage in their 
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difficxilties, that they know to a fraction what the wratli 
of men is worth, and what it can do. Sometimes it 
can dismiss a policeman, and sometimes break bis head. 
Sometimes it can give him a long and troublesome 
Job, and sometimes it may be wrath to the death. But 
in nineteen out of twenty cases it is not a fearful 
thing, and the policeman knows well when he need 
not fear it. On the present occasion Bozzle was 
not at all afraid of Colonel Osborne's wrath. 

"Well, sir, not much, indeed, if you come to 
that. Only you was there, sir." 

"Of course I was there," said the Colonel. 

"And a very nice young gentleman is Mr. Stan- 
bury," Said Bozzle. 

Tb this Colonel Osbome made no reply, but again 
had resort to bis newspaper in the most formal manner. 

"He's a going down to bis family, no doubt," con- 
tinued Bozzle. 

"He may be going to the devil for what I know," 
said the Colonel, who could not restraiii himself. 

"I suppose they're all friends of Mrs. T.'s?" asked 
Bozzle. 

"Sir," said the Colonel, "I believe that you're a 
spy." 

"No, Colonel, no-, no, no; Tm no spy. I woaldn't 
demean myself to be such. A spy is a man as has no 
profession, and nothing to justify bis looking into 
things. Things must be looked into, Colonel; or how's 
a man to know where he is? or how^s a lady to know 
where she is? But as for spies, except in die way of 
evidence, I don't think nothing of 'em." Soon after 
this, two more passengers entered the train, and no- 
thing more was said between Bozzle and the ColoneL 
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The Colonel, as soon as he reached London, went 
home to his lodgings, and then to his club, and did 
bis best to enjoy himself. On the foUowing Monday 
he intended to start for Scotland. But he conld not 
quite enjoy himself, — ^because of Bozzle. He feit that 
he was being watched; and there is nothing that any 
man hates so much as that, especially when a lady is 
concemed. Colonel Osbome knew that his visit to 
Nuncombe Putney had been very innocent; but he did 
not like the feeling that even his innocence had been 
made the subject of Observation. 

Bozzle went away at once to Trevelyan, whom he 
found at his Chambers. He himself had had no very 
deep-laid scheme in his addresses to Colonel Osbome. 
He had begun to think that very little would come of 
the affair, — especially after Hugh Stanbury had ap- 
peared upon the scene, — and had feit that there was 
nothing to be lost by presenting himself before the 
eyes of the Colonel. It was necessary that he should 
ma,ke a report to his employer, and the report might 
be made a little more fall after a few wordö with the 
man whom he had been "looking into." "Well, Mr. 
Trewillian," he said, seating himself on a chair close 
agäinst the wall, and holding his hat between the 
knees, — "I've seen the parties, and know pretty mach 
all about it." 

"All I want to know, Mr. Bozzle, is, whether 
Colonel Osbome has been at the Clock House?" 

"He has been there, Mr. Trewillian. There is no 
earthly doubt about that. From hour to hour I can 
teil you pretty nearly where he's been since he left 
London." Then Bozzle took out his memorandum- 
book. 
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"I don't care about all that," said Trevelyan. 

"I dare say not, sir; but it may be wanted all the 
same. Anj gendeman actiüg in onr way can^t be too 
particular, — can*t have too many facta. The smallest 
little, — tiddly things," — and Bozzle as he said this 
seemed to enjoy immensely the flavour of his own 
epithet, — "the smallest little * tiddly' things do so often 
tum up tmmps when you get your evidence into 
court" 

"I'm not going to get any evidence into court." 

"Maybe not, sir. A gentleman and lady is al- 
ways best out of court as long as things can hang on 
any way; — but sometimes things won't hang on no 
way." 

Trevelyan, who was conscious that the employment 
of Bozzle was discreditable, and whose affairs in 
Devonshire were now in the hands of, at any rate, a 
more honourable ally, was at present mainly anxious 
to get rid of the ex-policeman. "I have no doubt 
youVe been very carefal, Mr. Bozzle," said he. 

"There isn't no one in the business could be more 
so, Mr. Trewillian." 

"And you have found out what it was necessary 
that I should know. Colonel Osbome did go to the 
Clock House?" 

"Was let in at the front door on Friday the 5th 
by Sarah French, the housemaid, at 10*37 a.m., and 
was let out again by the same young woman at 11 '41 
A.M. Perhaps you'd like to have a copy of the entry, 
Mr. Trewillian?" 

"No, no, no." 

"It doesn't matter. Of course it'U be with me 
when it*s wanted. Who was with him, exactly, at that 
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time, I can't say. There is things, Mr. Trewülian, 
one can't see. But I don't think as he saw neither Mrs. 
Stanbuiy, nor Miss Stanbury, — not to speak to. I did 
jnst have one word, promiscuous, with Sarah French, 
afker he was gone. Whether the other young lady 
was with 'em or not, and if so for how long, I — can't 
— say. There is things, Mr. Trewillian, which one 
ean*t see." 

How Trevelyan hated the man as he went on with 
his odions details, — details not one of which possessed 
the slightest importance.. "It's all right, I dare say, 
Mr. Bozzle. And now about the account." 

"Quite so, Mr. TrewilKan. But there was one 
question; — just one question." 

"What question?" said Trevelyan, almost angrily. 

"And there's'another thing I must teil you, too, 
Mr. Trewillian. I come back to town in the same 
carriage with the Colonel. I thought it better." 

"You did not teil him who you were?" 

"No, Mr. TrewiUian; I didn't teil him that. I 
don't think be'd say if you was to ask him that I told 
him much of anything. No, Mr. Trewillian, I didn't 
teil him nothing. I don't often teil folks much tili the 
time comes. But I thought it better, and I did have 
a word or two with the gent, — just a word or two. 
He's not so very downy, isn't the Colonel; — for one 
that's been at it so long, Mr. Trewillian." 

"I dare say not. But if you could just let me 
have the account, Mr. Bozzle, " 

"The account? Oh, yes; — that is necessary; ain't 
it? These sort of inquiries do come a little expensive, 
Mr. Trewillian; because time goes for so much; and 
when one has to be down on a thing, sharp, you know, 
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and sure, so that connsel on the other side can^t part 
you from it, though he shakes yon like a dog daes a 
rat, — and one has to get oneself np ready for all that, 
you know, Mr. Trewillian, — as I was saying, one can't 
count one^s Shillings when one has such a job as this 
in hand. Clench your nail; — that's what I say; be it 
even so. Clench your nail; — that what's youVe got 
to do." 

"I dare say we shan't qnarrel about the money, 
Mr. Bozzle." 

"Oh dear no. I find I never has any words abont 
the money. Bnt there's that one question. There's a 
yonng Mr. Stanbnry has gone down, as known all 
about it What's he up to?" 

"He's my particular friend," said Trevelyan. 

"Oh— h. He do know all about it, then?" 

"We needn't talk about that, if you please, Mr. 
Bozzle." 

"Because there was words between him and the 
Colonel upon the platform; — and very angry words. 
The young man, went at the Colonel quite open-mouthed, 
— savage-like. Ks not the way such things should be 
done, Mr. Trewillian; and though of course it's not for 
me to speak; — she's your lady, — still, when you has 
got a thing of this kind in hand, one head is better 
than a dozen. As for myself, Mr. Trewillian, I never 
wouldn't look at a case, — not if I knew it, — unless I 
was to have it all to myself, But of course there was 
no bargain, and so I says nothing." 

After considerable delay the bill was made out on 
the spot, Mr. Bozzle copying down the figures pain- 
fully from his memorandum-book, with his head much 
incÜned on one side. Trevelyan asked him, almost in 
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despair, to name tlie one sum; but thisBozzle declined 
to do, saying that right was right. He had a scale of 
pilfering of his own, to which he had easily reconciled 
his conscience; and beyond that he prided himself on 
the honesty of his accounts. At last the bill was made 
out, was paid, and Bozzle was gone. Trevelyan, when 
he was alone, threw himself back on a sofa, and al- 
most wept in despair. To what a depth of degradation 
had he not been reducedl 

CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Nlddon Park. 

As Hugh Stanbury went over to Lessboro\ and from 
thence to Nuncombe Putney, he thought more of himself 
and Nora Rowley than he did of Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan. 
As to Mrs. Trevelyan and Colonel Osbome, he feit that he 
knew everything that it was necessary that he should 
know. The man had been there, and had seen Mrs. Trevel- 
yan. Of that there could be no doubt. That Colonel 
Osborne had been wickedly indifferent to the evil con- 
sequences of such a visit, and that all the women con- 
cemed had been most foolish in permitting him to make 
it, was his present conviction. But he did not for a 
moment doubt that the visit had in itself been of all 
things the most innocent. Trevelyan had swom that 
if his wife received the man at Nuncombe Putney, he 
would never see her again. She had seen him, and 
this oath would be remembered, and there would be 
increased difficulties. But these difficulties, whatever 
they might be, must be overcome. When he had told 
himself this, then he allowed his mind to Bettle itself 
on Nora Rowley. 

S« Jcnw he was Bight L 19 
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Hitherto he liad known Miss Bowley only as a 
fashionable girl living with the wlfe of an intimate 
friend of bis own in London. He had never been 
stajing in the same honse with her. Circumstances 
had never given to him the opportanity of assnming 
the manner of an intimate friend, jnstifjing him in 
giving advice, and anthorising him to assnme that semi- 
patemal tone which is by far the easiest preliminary 
to love-making. When a man can teil a yonng lady 
what she onght to read, what she onght to do, and 
whom she onght to know, nothing can be easier than 
to assnre her that, of all her duties, her first duty is to 
prefer himself to aU the world. And any yonng lady 
who has eonsented to receive lessons from such a 
teacher, will generally be willing to receive this special 
lesson among others. Bnt Stanbnry had hitherto had 
no such opportunities. In London Miss Eowley had 
been a fashionable yonng lady, living in Mayfair, and 
he had been, — well, anything but a fashionable yonng 
man. Nevertheless, he had seen her often, had sat by 
her very frequently, was quite sure that he loved her 
dearly, and had, perhaps, some self-flattering idea in 
bis mind that had he stuck to bis honourable profession 
as a barrister, and were he possessed of some com- 
fortable little fortune of bis own, he might, perhaps, 
have been able, after due siege Operations, to make 
this charming young woman bis own. Things were 
quite changed now. For the present, Miss Rowley 
certainly conld not be regarded as a fashionable Lon- 
don young lady. The honse in which he wonld see 
her was, in some sort, bis own. He would be sleeping 
under the same roof with her, and would have all the 
advantages which such a position conld give him. He 
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woüld have no difficulty now in asking, if he shotdd 
choose to ask; and he thought that she might be some- 
what softer, aomewhat more likely to yield at Nuncombe 
Putney, than she would have been in London. She 
was at Nuncombe in weak circumstances, to a certain 
degree friendless; with none of the excitement of society 
around her, with no eider sons bazzing about her and 
filling her mind, if not her heart, with the glories of 
luxurious primogeniture. Hngh Stanbury certainly did 
not dream that any special eider son had as yet been. 
so attracted as to have made a joumey to Nuncombe 
Pntney on Nora's behalf. But should he on this ac- 
count, — becanse she would be, as it were, without 
means of defence from his attack, — should he therefore 
take advantage of her weakness? She would, of course, 
go back to her London life after some short absence, 
and would again, if free, have her chance among the 
favoured ones of the earth. What had he to offer to 
her? He had taken the Clock House for his mother, 
and it would be quite as much as he could do, when 
Mrs. Trevelyan should have left the village, to keep 
up that establishment and maintain himself in Lon- 
don, — quite as much as he could do, even though the 
favours of the "D. R." should flow upon him with 
their ftillest tides. In such circumstances, would it be 
honourable in him to ask a girl to love him because 
he found her defenceless in his mother's house? 

"If there bain't another for Nuncombe," said Mrs. 
Clegg's Ostler to Mrs. Clegg's Boots, as Stanbury was 
driven off in a gig. 

"That be young Stanbury, a-going of whome." 
" They be all a-going for the Clock House. Since 

19* 
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the old 'ooman took to thick there liouse, there be folk 
a-comin' and a-goin' every day loike." 

"It*8 along of the madam that they keeps there, 
Dick,^^ Said the Boots. 

"I didn*t care if there'd be madams allays. They're 
the best as is going for trade anyhow/' said the ostler. 
What the ostler said was tme. When there comes to 
be a feeling that a woman's character is in any way 
tamished, there comes another feeling that everybody 
on the one side may charge double, and that everybody 
on the other side must pay double, for eveiything. 
Hugh Stanbury could not understand why he was 
charged a Shilling a mile, instead of ninepence, for the 
gig to Nuncombe Putney. He got no satisfactory 
answer, and had to pay the Shilling. The truth was, 
that gigs to Nuncombe Putney had gone up, since a 
lady, separated from her husband, with a colonel running 
after her, had been taken in at the Glock House. 

"Here's Hugh!" said Priscilla, hurrying to the front 
door. And Mrs. Stanbury hurried after her. Her son 
Hugh was the apple of her eye, the best son that 
ever lived, generous, noble, a tiiorough man, — almost 
a godi 

"Dear, dear, oh dear! Who'd have expected it? 
God bless you, my boy! Why didn^t you write? 
Priscilla, what is there in the house that he can eat?" 

"Plenty of bread and cheese," said Priscilla, laugh- 
ing, with her band inside her brother^s arm. For 
though Priscilla hated all other men, she did not hate 
her brother Hugh. "If you wanted things nice to eat 
directly you got here, you ought to have written." 

"I shall want my dinn^r, like any other Christian, 
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— in due time," said Hugh. "And how is Mrs. Tre- 
velyan,-^and how is Miss Rowley?" 

He soon fotind himself in Company with those two 
ladies, and experienced some immediate difficnlty in 
explaining the cause of his sudden Coming. But this 
was soon put aside by Äfrs. Trevelyan. 

"When did you see my husband?" she asked. 

"I saw him yesterday. He was quite well." 

"Colonel Osbome has been here," she said. 

"I know that he has been here. I met him at the 
Station at Exeter. Perhaps I should not say so, but I 
wish he had remained away." 

"We all wish it," said Priscilla. 

Then Nora spoke. "But what could we do, Mr. 
Stanbury? It seemed so natural that he should call 
when he was in the neighbourhood. We have known 
him so long; and how could we refuse to see him?" 

"I will not let any one think that I'm afraid to see 
any man on earth," said Mrs. Trevelyan. "If he had 
ever in his life said a word that he should not have 
said, a word that would have been an insult, of course 
it would have been different. But the notion of it is 
preposterous. Why should I not have seen him?" 

"I think he was wrong to come," said Hugh. 

"Of course he was wrong; — wickedly wrong," said 
Priscilla. 

Stanbury, finding that the subject was openly dis- 
cussed between them, declared plainly the mission that 
had brought him to Nuncombe. "Trevelyan heard 
that he was Coming, and asked me to let him know 
the truth." 

"Now you can teil him the truth," said Mrs. 
Trevelyan, with something of Indignation in her tone, 
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as though she thought that Stanbury had taken upon 
Limself a task of which he ought to be ashamed. 

"But Colonel Osbome came specially to pay a visit 
to Cockchaffington," said Nora, "and not to see us. 
Louis ought to know that." 

"Nora, how can you demean yourself to care about 
such trash?" said Mrs. Trevelyan. "Who cares why 
he came here? His visit to me was a thing of course. 
If Mr. Trevelyan disapproves of it, let him say so, and 
not send secret messengers." 

"Am I a secret messenger?" said Hugh Stanbury. 

"There has been a man here, inquking of the 
servants," said Priscilla. So that odious Bozzle had 
made his foul mission known to them! Stanbury, how- 
ever, thought it best to say nothing of Bozzle, — not to 
acknowledge that he had ever heard of Bozzle. "I 
am sure Mrs. Trevelyan does not mean you," said 
Priscilla. 

"I do not know what I mean," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
"I am so harassed and fevered by these suspicions that 
I am driven nearly mad." Then she left the room for 
a minute and retumed with two letters. "There, Mr. 
Stanbury, I got that note from Colonel Osbome, and 
wrote to him that reply. You know all about it now. 
Can you say that I was wrong to see him?" 

"I am sure that he was wrong to come," said Hugh. 

"Wickedly wrong," said Priscilla, again. 

"You can keep the letters, and show them to my 
husband." said Mrs. Trevelyan; "then be will know 
all about it." But Stanbury declined to keep the letters. 

He was to remain the Sunday at Nuncombe Putney 
and retum to London on the Monday. There was, 
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therefore, but one day on which he could say wLat he 
had to say to INora Rowley. When he came down to 
breakfast on the Sunday moming he had almost made 
up his mind that he had nothing to ßay to her. As 
for Nora, she was in a state of mind much less near 
to any fixed purpose. She had told herself that she 
loved this man, — had indeed done so in the clearest 
w^-y? ^y acknowledging the fact of her love to another 
suitor, by pleading to that other suitor the fact of her 
love as an insuperable reason why he should be re- 
jected. There was no longer any doubt about it to 
her. When Priscilla had declared that Hngh Stanbury 
was at the door, her heart had gone into her mouth. 
Involuntarily she had pressed her hands to her sides, 
and had held her breath. Why had he come there? 
Had he come there for her? Oh! if he had come there 
for her, and if she might dare to forget all the ftiture, 
how sweet, — sweetest of all things in heaven or earth, 
— might be an August evening with him among the 
lanes! But she, too, had endeavoured to be very 
pmdent She had told herself that she was quite unfit 
to be the wife of a poor man, — that she would be only 
a bürden round his neck, and not an aid to him. And 
in so telling herself, she had told herself also that she 
had been a fool' not to accept Mr. Glascock. She 
should have dragged out from her heart the image of 
tliifl man who had never even whispered a word of love 
in her ears, and should have conatrained herself to 
receive with affection a man in loving whom there 
ought to be no difficulty. But when she had been 
repeating those lessons to herself, Hugh Stanbury had 
not been in the house. Now he was there; — and what 
jnust be her answer if he should whisper that word of 
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love? Sie had an idea tbat it would be treason in her 
to disown the löve sbe feit, if qnestioned conceming 
her heart by tbe man to wbom it had been given. 

They all went to cbnrcb on tbe Sunday moming, 
and np to tbat time Nora bad not been a moment alone 
with tbe man. It bad been deeided tbat tbey sbould 
dine early, and tben ramble ont, wben tbe evening 
wonld be less bot tban tbe day bad been, to a spot 
caUed Niddon Park. Tbis was nearly tbree miles from 
Nuncombe, and was a beantiful wild slope of gronnd 
füll of ancient, bligbted, blasted, bnt still balf-living 
oaks, — oaks tbat still brongbt fortb leaves, — over- 
looking a bend of tbe river Teign. Park, in tbe usual 
sense of tbe word, tbere was none, nor did tbey wbo 
lived ronnd Nuncombe Putney know wbetber Niddon 
Park bad ever been enclosed. But of all tbe spots in 
tbat lovely neigbbourbood, Priscilla Stanbnry swore 
tbat it was tbe loveliest; and, as it bad never yet been 
Seen by Mrs. Trevelyan or ber sister, it was determined 
tbat tbey wonld walk tbere on tbis August aftemoon. 
Tbere were four of tbem, — and, as was natural, tbey 
feil into parties of two and two. But Priscilla walked 
witb Nora, and Hugb Stanbury walked witb bis friend's 
wife. Nora was talkative, but demure in ber manner, 
and speaking now and again as tbougb sbe were giv- 
ing words and not tbougbts. Sbe feit tbat tbere was 
sometbing to bide, and was suffering firom disappoint- 
ment tbat tbeir party sbould not bave been otberwise 
divided. Had Hugb spoken to ber and afiked ber to 
be bis wife, sbe could not bave accepted bim, because 
sbe knew tbat tbey were botb poor, ,and tbat sbe was 
not fit to keep a poor man^s bouse. Sbe bad declared 
to berself most plainly tbat tbat must be ber course; — 
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bnt yet she was disappointed, and talked on with the 
knowledge that she liad something to oonceal. 

When thej were seated beneath an old liven, 
withered oak, looking down upon the river, they were 
still divided in the same way. In seating herseif she 
had been very anxious not to disarrange that arrange- 
ment, — almost equally anxious not to seem to adhere 
to it with any special purpose. Sbe was very careful 
that there shonld be nothing seen in her manner that 
was in any way special, — but in the meantime she was 
suffering an agony of trouble. He did not care for her 
in the least She was becoming sure of that. She had 
given all her love to a man who had none to give her 
in retum. As she thought of this she ahnost Ipnged 
for the offer of that which she knew she could not have 
accepted had it been offered to her. Bat she talked on 
about the scenery, about the weather, — descanting on 
the pleasnre of living where such loveliness was within 
reach. Then there came a pause for a moment "Nora," 
Said Priscilla, "I do not know what you are thinking 
about, but it is not of the beauty of Niddon Park." 
Then there came a faint sound as of an hysterical sob, 
and then a gurgle in the throat, and then a pretence 
at laughter. 

"I don't believe I am thinking of anything at all," 
Said Nora. 

After which Hugh insisted on descending to the 
bank of the river, but, as the necessity of re-climbing 
the slope was quite manifest, none of the girls would 
go with him. "Come, Miss Rowley," said he, "will 
you not show them that a lady can go np and down a 
hill as well as a man?" 
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"I Lad rather not go up and down the liill," said 
she. 

Then he understood that she was angry with him; 
and in some sort surmised the cause of her anger. Not 
that he believed that she loved him; but it seemed 
possible to him that she resented the absence of his 
attention. He went down, and scrambled out on the 
rocks into the bed of the river, while the girls above 
looked down upon him, watching the leaps that he 
made. Priscilla and Mjs. Trevelyan called to him, 
bidding him beware; but Nora called not at all. He 
was whistling as he made his jumps, but still he heard 
their voices, and knew that he did not hear Nora's 
voice. He poised himself on the edge of a rock in the 
middle of the stream, and looked up the river and 
down the river, tuming himself carefully on his narrow 
foothold; but he was thinking only of Nora. Could 
there be anything nobler than to struggle on with her, 
if she only would be willing? But then she was young; 
and should she yield to such a request from him, she 
would not know what she was yielding. He tumed 
again, jumping from rock to rock tili he reached the 
bank, and then made his way again up to the withered 
oak. 

"You would not have repented it if you had come 
down with me," he said to Nora. 

"I am not so sure of that," she answered. 

When they started to retum she steppedongallantly 
with Priscilla; but Priscilla was stopped by somechance, 
having some word to say to her brother, having some 
other word to say to Mrs. Trevelyan. Could it be that 
her austerity had been softened, and that in kindness 
she contrived that Nora should be left some yards be- 
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liind tbem with her brother? Whether it were kindness, 

or an unkind error, so it was. Nora, when she per- ' 

ceived what destiny was doing for her, would not 

interfere with destiny. If he chos& to speak to her she 

would hear him and would answer him. Sheknew 

very well what answer she would give him. She had 

her answer quite ready at her fingers' ends. There 

was no doubt about her answer. 

They had walked half a mile together and he had 
spoken of nothing but the scenery. She had endeayoured 
to appear to be excited. Oh, yes, the scenery of 
Devonshire was delightful. She hardly wanted any- 
thing more to make her happy. If only this misery 
respecting her sister could be set right! 

"And you, you yourself," said he, "do you mean 
that there is nothing you want in leaving London?" 

"Not much, indeed." 

"It sometimes seemed to me that that kind of life 
was, — ^was very pleasant to you." 

"What kind of life, Mr. Stanbury?" 

"The life that you were living, — going out, being 
admired, and having the rieh and dainty all around 
you." 

"I don't dislike people because they are rieh," she 
said. 

"No; nor do I; and I despise those who affect to 
dislike them. But all oannot be rieh." 

"Nor aU dainty, as you choos© to call them." 

"But they who have once been dainty, — as I call 
them, — never like to divest themselves of their daintiness. 
You have been one of the dainty, Miss Rowley." 

"Have I?" 

"Certainly; I doubt whether you would be happy 
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if you thought tbat yonr daintiness had departed from 
you." 

"I hope, Mr. Stanbnry, that nothing nice and 
pleasant has departed from me. If I have ever been 
dainty, dainty I bope I may remain. I will never, at 
any rate, give it up of my own accord." "Wly ehe 
Said tbis, abe could never explain to berself. Sbe bad 
certainly not intended to rebuff bim when sbe bad been 
saying it. But be spoke not a word to ber furtber as 
tbey walked bome, eitber of ber mode of life or of bis 



QHAPTER XXV. 

Hugh Stanbnry smokes bis Pipe. 

Nora Rowlby, wben sbe went to bed, after ber 
walk to Niddon Park in Company witb Hugb ßtan- 
bury, was füll of wratb against bim. But sbe could 
not own ber anger to berself, nor could sbe even con- 
fess to berself, — tbougb sbe was breaking ber beart, — 
tbat tbere really existed for ber tbe sligbtest cause of 
grief. But wby bad be been so stem to ber? Wby 
bad be gone out of bis way to be uncivil to ber? He 
bad called ber "dainty," meaning to imply by tbe 
epitbet tbat sbe was one of tbe butterflies of tbe day, 
caring for notbing but sunsbine and an opportunity of 
fluttering ber siUy wings. Sbe bad understood well 
wbat be meant. Of course be was right to be cold to 
ber if bis beart was cold, but be need not bave insulted 
ber by bis ill-conceaJed rebukes. Had be been kind 
to ber, be migbt bave rebuked ber as mucb as be 
liked. Sbe quite appreciated tbe deligbtfdl intimacy 
of a loving word of counsel from tbe man sbe loved^ 
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— ^how nice it is, as it were, to play at marriage, and 
to hear beforeband sometbing of tbe pleasant weigbt 
of gentle marital autbority. But tbere bad been no- 
tbiug of tbat in bis manner to ber. He b^d told ber 
tbat sbe was dainty, — and bad so told it ber, as sbe 
tbongbt, tbat sbe migbt leam tbereby, tbat nnder no 
circumstances would be bave any otber tale to teil ber. 
If be bad no otber tale, wby bad be not been silent? 
Did be tbink tbat sbe was subject to bis rebnke merely 
because sbe lived ander bis motber's roof ? Sbe would 
soon sbew bim tbat ber residence at tbe Clock House 
gave bim no sncb autbority over ber. Tben, amidst 
ber wratb and despair, sbe cried berself asleep. 

Wbile sbe was sobbing in bed, be was sitting, witb 
a sbort, black pipe stuck into bis moutb, on tbe comer 
of tbe cburcbyard wall opposite. Befbre be bad left 
tbe bouse be and Priscilla bad spoken togetber for 
some minutes about Mrs. Trevelyan. "Of course sbe 
was wrong to see bim," said Priscilla. "I besitate to 
wound ber by so saying, because sbe bas been ill-used, 
— tbougb I did teil ber so, wben sbe asked me. Sbe 
could bave lost notbing by declining bis visit" 

"Tbe worst of it is tbat Trevelyan swears tbat be 
will never receive ber again if sbe received bim." 

"He must unswear it," said Priscilla, "tbat is all. 
It is out ortbe question tbat a man sbould take a girl 
from ber bome, and make ber bis wife, and tben tbrow 
ber o£P for so little of an offence as tbis. Sbe migbt 
compel bim by law to take ber back." 

"Wbat would sbe get by tbat?" 

"Little enougb," said Priscilla; "and it was little 
enougb sbe got by marrying bim. Sbe would bave 
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had bread, and meat, and raiment without being 
married, I suppose." 

"But it was a love-match." 

"Yes; — and now she is at Nuncombe Putney, and 
be is roaming abont in London. He bas to pay ever 
so mucb a year for bis love-mateb, and 'sbe is cnisbed 
into notbing by it. How long will sbe bave to remain 
bere, Hugb?" 

"How can I say? I snppose tbere is no reason 
against ber remaining as far as you are concemed?" 

"For me personally, none. Were sbe mncb worse 
tban I tbink sbe is, I sboald not care in tbe least for 
myself , if I tbougbt tbat we were doing ber good, — 
belping to bring ber back. Sbe can't burt me. I 
am so fixed, and dry, and establisbed, tbat notbing 
anybody says will affect me. But mamma doesn^t 
like it." 

"Wbat is it sbe dislikes?" 

"Tbe idea tbat sbe is barbouring a married woman, 
of wbom people say, at least, tbat sbe bas a lover." 

"Is she to be tumed out because people are slan- 
derers?" 

"Wby sbould mamma suffer because tbis woman, 
wbo is a stranger to ber, bas been impmdent? If sbe 
were your wife, Hugb " 

"God forbid!" 

"If we were in ^ny way bound to ber, of course 
we would do our duty. But if it makes mamma un- 
bappy I am sure you will not press it I tbink Mrs. 
Merton bas spoken to ber. And tben Aunt Stanbnry 
bas written sucb letters!" 

"Wbo cares for Aunt Jemima?" 

"Everybody cares for ber, — except you and I. 
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And now this man who has been liere asking the 
servant questions has upset her greatly. Even your 
Coming has done so, knowing, as she does, that you 
have come, not to see us, bnt to make inqniries about 
Mrs. Trevelyan. She is so annoyed by it, that she 
does not sleep." 

"Do you wish her to be taken away at once?" 
asked Hugh, almost in an angry tone. 

''Certainly not. That would be impossible. We 
have agreed to take her, and must bear with it. And 
I would not have her moved from this, if I thought 
that if she stayed awhile it might be arranged that 
she might return from las direct to her husband." 

"I shall try that, of course; — now." 

"But if he will not have her; — if he be so ob- 
stinate, so foolish, and so wicked, do not leave her 
here longer than you can help." Then Hugh ex- 
plained that Sir Marmaduke and Lady Eowley were 
to be in England in the spring, and that it would be 
very desirable that the poor woman should not be 
sent abroad to look for a home before that. "If it 
must be so, it must," said Priscilla. "But eight months 
is a long time." 

Hugh went out to smoke his pipe on the church- 
wall in a moody, unhappy state of mind. He had 
hoped to have done so well in regard to Mrs. Trevelyan ! 
Till he had met Colonel Osbome, he feit sure, almost 
sure, that she would have refused to see that pemicious 
troubler of the peace of families. In this he found 
that he had been disappointed; but he had not expected 
that Priscilla would have been so much opposed to the 
arrangement which he had made about the house, and 
then hö had been buoyed up by th.e anticipation of 
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Bome delight in meeting Nora Rowley. There was, 
at any rate, the excitement of seeing her to keep bis 
spirits from flagging. He had seen her, and had had 
the opportunity of which he had so long been thinking. 
He had seen her, and had had every possible advantage 
on bis aide. What could any man desire better than 
the privilege of Walking bome with the girl he loved 
through country lanes of a sammer evening? They 
had been an hour together, — or might have been, had 
he chosen to prolong the Interview. But the words 
which had been spoken between th^oi had had not the 
slightest interest, — unless it were that they had tended 
to make the interval between bim and her wider than 
ever. He had asked her, — he thonght that he had 
asked, — whether it would grieve her to abandon that 
delicate, dainty mode of life to which she had been 
accustomed; and she had replied, that she would never 
abandon it of her own accord. Of course she had 
intended bim to take her at her word. 

He blew forth quick clouds of heavy smoke, as he 
attempted to make himself believe that this was all for 
the best. What would such a one as he was do with 
a wife? Or, seeing as he did see, that marriage itself 
was quite out of the question, how could it be good 
either for bim or her that they should be tied together 
by a long engagement? Such a future would not at 
all suit the purpose of bis life. In bis life absolute 
freedom would be needed; — ^freedom from unnecessary 
ties, freedom from unnecessary burdens. His income 
was most precarious, and he certainly would not make 
it less so by Submission to any closer literary thraldom. 
And he beüeved himself to be a Bohemian, — too much 
of a Bohemian to enjoy a domestic fireside with childrea 
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and Slippers, To be free to go wliere lie liked, and 
when he liked; to think as he pleased; to he driven 
nowhere hy conventional rules; to use his days, Sun- 
days as well as Mondays, as he pleased to use them; 
to tum Eepuhlican, if his mind shonld take him that 
.way, — or Quaker, or Monnon, or Eed Indian, if he 
wished it, and in so tuming to do no damage to any 
one hut himself ; — that was the life which he had 
planned for himself. His aunt Stanhury had not read 
his character altogether wrongly, as he thought, when 
she had once declared that decency and godliness were 
both distasteful to him. Would it not be destruction 
to such a one as he was, to fall into an interminaible 
engflgement with any girl, let her be ever so sweet? 

But yet, he feit as he sat there filling 'pipe after 
pipe, Smoking away tili past midnight, that though he 
could not bear the idea of trammels, though he was 
totally unfit for matrimony, either present or in prospect, 
— he feit that he had within his breast a double identity, 
and that that other division of himself would be utterly 
crushed if it were driven to divest itself of the idea of 
love. Whence was to eome his poetry, the romance 
of his life, the Springs of clear water in which his 
ignoble thoughts were to be dipped tili they should 
become pure, if love waa to be banished altogether 
from the list of delights that were possible to him? 
And then he began to speculate on love, — that love of 
which poets wrote, and of which he found that some 
sparkle was necessary to give light to his life. Was 
it not the one particle of divine breath given to man, 
of which he had heard since he was a boy? And how 
was this love to be come at, and was it to be a thing 
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of reality, or merely an idea? Was it a pleasnre to 
be attained, or a mystery that charmed by the dif- 
ficulties of the distance, — a distance that never could 
be so passed that the thing should really be reached? 
Was love to be ever a delight, vague as is that feeling 
of nnattainable beanty which far-off mountains give, 
when you know that you can never place yourself 
amidst their unseen Valleys? And if love coüld be 
reached, — ^the love of which the poets sing, and of 
which his own heart was ever singing, — what were to 
be its pleasures? To press a band, to kiss a lip, to 
clasp a waist, to hear even the low voice of the 
vanqoished, confessing loved one as she hides her 
blnshing cheek npon your Shoulder, — what is it all but 
to have reached the once mystcrious Valley of your 
far-ofiP mountain, and to have found that it is as other 
Valleys, — ^rocks and stones, with a little grass, and a 
thin stream of runniüg water? But beyond that press- 
ing of the band, and that l^issing of the Ups, — beyond 
that short-lived pressure of the plumage which is 
common to birds and men, — what could love do 
beyond that? There were children with dirty faces, 
and household bills, and a wife who must, perhaps, 
always dam the stockings, — and be sometimes cross. 
Was love to lead only to this, — a dull life, with a 
woman who had lost the beauty from her cheeks, and 
the gloss from her hair, and the music from her voice, 
and the fire from her eye, and the grace from her 
Step, and whose waist an arm should no longer be 
able to span? Did the love of the poets lead to that, 
and that only? Then, through the cloud of smoke, 
' there came upon him some dim idea of self-abnegation, 
— ^that the mysterious Valley among the mountains, 
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I the far-off proapect of wMch was so channing to him, 
— ^which made the poetiy of his life, was, in fact, the 
capacity of caring more for otlier human beings than 
for himself The beauty of it all was not so much in 
the thing loved, as in the loving. " Were she a cripple, 
hunchbacked, eyeless," he said to himself, "it might 
be the same. Only, she must be a woman." Then 
he blew off a great cloud of smoke, and went into bed 
lost amidst poetiy, phibsophy, love, and tobacco. 

It had been arranged over-night that he was to 
Start the next moming at half-past seven, and Priscilla 
had promised to give him his breakfast before he went. 
Priscilla, of course, kept her word. She was one of 
those women who wonld take a grim pleasnre in Com- 
ing down to make the tea at any possible hour, — at 
five, at four, if it were needed, — and who wotild never 
want to go to bed again when the ceremony was per- 
formed. But when Nora made her appearance, — Nora, 
who had been called dainty, both Priscilla and Hugh 
were surprised. They could not say why she was 
there, — nor could Nora teil herseif. She had not for- 
given him. She had no thought of being gentle and 
loving to him. She declared to herseif that she had 
no wish of saying good-bye to him once again. But 
yet she was in the room, waiting for him, when he 
came down to his breakfast She had been unable to 
sleep, and had reasoned with herseif as to the absurdity 
of lying in bed awake, when she preferred to be up 
and out of the house. It was tme that she had not 
been out of her bed at seven any moming since she 
had been at Nuncombe Putney; but that was no reason 
why she should not be more active on this special 
morning. There was a noise in the house, and she 
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never could sleep when there was a noise. She was 
quite sore that slie was not going down because she 
wished to see Hugh Stanbuiy, but she was equally 
sure that it woold be a disgrace to her to be deteired 
from going down, simply because the man was there. 
So she descended to the parlour, and was standing 
near the open window when Stanbury bustled into the 
room, some quarter of an hour after the proper time. 
PrisciUa was there also, gaessing something of the 
truth, and specnlating whether these two young people, 
should they love each other, would be the better or the 
worse for such love. There must be mairiages, — ^if 
only that the world might go on in accordance with 
the Creator's purpose. But, as far as PrisciUa could 
see, blessed were they who were not called upon to as- 
sist in the scheme. To her eyes all days seemed to 
be days of wrath, and all times, times of tribulation. 
And it was all mere vanity and vexation of spirit. To 
go on and bear it tili one was dead, — helping others 
to bear it, if such help might be of avail, — that was 
her theory of life. To make it pleasant by eating^ 
and drinHng, and dancing, or even by falling in love, 
was, to her mind, a vain crunching of ashes between 
the teeth. Not to have ill things said of her and of 
hers, not to be disgraced, not to be rendered incapable 
of some human effort, not to have actually to starve, 
— such was the extent of her ambition in this world. 
And for the next, — she feit so assured of the goodness 
of God that she could not bring herseif to doubt of 
happiness in a world that was to be etemal. Her 
doubt was this, whether it was really the next world. 
which would be etemal. Of etemity she did not donbt; 
• — ^but might there not be many worlds? These thing^^ 
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however, she köpt almost entirely to herseif. "Ton 
down!" Priscilla had said. 

"Well, yes; I conld not sleep when I heard you 
all moving. And the moming is so fine, and I thought 
that perhaps you wonld go out and walk after your 
brother has gone." Priscilla promised that she would 
walk, and then the tea was made. 

"Your sister and I are going out for an early walk," 
said Nora, when she was greeted by Stanbury. Priscilla 
said nothing, but thought she understood it all. 

"I wish I were going with you," said Hugh. Nora, 
remembering how very little he had made of his op- 
portunity on the evening before, did not believe 
him. 

The eggs and fried bacon were eaten in a hurry, 
and yery little was said. Then there came the moment 
for partiug. The brother and sister kissed eaeh other, 
and Hugh took Nora by the band. "I hope you make 
yourself happy here," he said. 

"Oh, yes;^— if it were only for myself I should want 
nothing." 

"I will do the best I can with Trevelyan." 

"The best wiU be to make him, and every one, 
understand that the fault is altogether his, and not 
EmÜy's." 

"The best will be to make each think that there 
has been no real fault," said Hugh. 

"There should be no talking of faults," said Pris- 
cilla. "Let the husband take bis wife back, — as he 
is bound to do." 

These words occupied hardly a minute in the say- 
ing, but during that minute Hugh Stanbury held Nora 
by the band. He held it fast. She would not attempt . 
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to withdraw it, but neither would ehe return bis pres- 
sure by tbe mugcle of a Single finger. Wbat rigbt bad 
be to press ber band; or to make any sign of love, 
any pretence of loving, wben be bad gone out of bis 
way to teil ber tbat sbe was not good enougb for bim? 
Tben be started, and Nora and Priscilla put on tbeir 
bats and left tbe bouse. 

"Let US go to Niddon Park," said Nora. 

"To Niddon Park again?" 

"Yes; it is so beautiful! And I sbould like to 
see it by tbe moming ligbt. Tbere is plenty of time." 

So tbey walked to Niddon Park in tbe moming, 
as tbey bad done on tbe preceding evening. Tbeir 
conversation at first regarded Trevelyan ^d bis wife, 
and the old trouble; but Nora could not keep berself 
from speaking of Hugb Stanbury. 

"He would not bave come," sbe said, "unless Louis 
bad sent bim." 

"He would not bave come now, I tbink." 

"Of course not; — wby sbould be? — ^before Parlia- 
ment was bardly over, too? But be won't remain in 
town now, — will be?" 

"He says somebody must remain, — and I tbink he 
will be in London tili near Cbristmas." 

"How disagreeable! . 'But I suppose be doesn^t 
care. It^s all tbe same to a man Uke bim. Tbey 
don^t sbut tbe clubs up, I dare say. Will be come 
bere at Cbristmas?" 

"Eitber tben or for tbe New Year; — -just for a day 
er two." 

"We sball be gone tben, I suppose?" said Nora. 

"Tbat must depend on Mr. Trevelyan," said 
Prisdlla. 
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"What a life for two women to lead; — to depend 
npon the caprice of a man who must be mad! Do you 
think that Mr. Trevelyan will care for what your brotber 
says to bim?" 

"I do not know Mr. Trevelyan." 

"He is very fond of your brotber, and I suppose 
men friends do listen to each other. Tbey never seem 
to listen to women. Don't you tbink tbat, after all, 
tbey despise women? Tbey look on tbem as dainty, 
foolisb tbings." 

"Sometimes women despise men," said Priscilla. 

"Not very öften; — do tbey? And tben women are 
so dependent on men. A woman cau get notbing 
witbout a man." 

"I manage to get on somebow," said Priscilla. 

"No, you don't, Miss Stanbury, — if you tbink of 
it. You want mutton. And wbo kills tbe sbeep?" 

"But wbo Cooks it?" 

"But tbe men-cooks are tbe best," said Nora; "and 
tbe men-tailors, and tbe men to wait at table, and tbe 
men-poets, and tbe men-painters, and tbe men-nurses. 
All tbe tbings tbat women do, men do better." 

"Tbexe are two tbings tbey can't do," said 
Priscilla. 

"Wbat are tbey?" 

"Tbey can't suckle babies, and tbey can't forget 
tbemselves." 

"About tbe babies, of course not. As for forget- 
ting tbemselves, — I am not quite so sure tbat I can 
forget myself. — Tbat is just wbere your brotber went 
down last nigbt." 

Tbey bad at tbis moment reacbed tbe top of tbe 
steep slope below wbicb tbe river ran brawling among 
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the rocks, and Nora seated herself exactly where she 
had sat on the previous evening. 

"I have been down scores of times," said Priscilla. 

"Let US go now." 

"You wouldn't go when Hugh asked you yester- 
day." 

"I didn't care then. But do come now, — if you 
don't mind the climb." Then they went down the 
slope and reached the spot from whence Hugh Stan- 
bury had jumped from rock to rock acrosB the stream. 
"You have never been out there, have you?" said 
Nora. 

"On the rocks? Oh, dear, no! I should be sure 
to fall." 

"But he went; just like a goat" 

"That's one of the things that men can do, I sup- 
pose," said Priscilla. "But I don't see any great 
glory in being like a goat." 

"I do. I should like to be able to go, and I 
think I'U try. It is so mean to be dainty and weak." 

"I don't think it at all dainty to keep dry feet." 

"But he didn't get bis feet wet," said Nora. "Or 
if he did, he didn't mind. I can see at once that I 
should be giddy and tumble down if I tried it." 

"Of course you would." 

"But he didn't tumble down." 

"He has been doing it all bis Ufe," said Priscilla. 

"He can't do it up in London. When I think of 
myself, Miss Stanbury, I am so ashamed. There is 
nothing that I can do. I couldn't write an article for 
a newspaper." 

"1 think I could. But I fear no one would read it." 

"They read bis," said Nora, "or eise he wouldn't 
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be paid for writing them." Then they climbed back 
again up the hill, and during the climbing there ^ere 
no words spoken. The slope was not much of a hill, 
— was no more than the fall from the low ground of 
the Valley to the course which the river had cut for 
itself; but it was steep while it lasted; and both the 
young women were forced to pause for a minnte be- 
fore they conld proceed upon their joumey. As they 
walked home Priscilla spoke of the scenery, and of the 
country, and of the nature of the life which she and 
her mother and sister had passed at Noncombe Putney. 
Nora said but little tili they were just entering the 
village, and then she went back to the subject of her 
thoughts. "I would sooner," said she, "write for a 
newspaper than do anything eise in the world." 

"Why so?" 

"Because it is so noble to teach people every- 
thingl And then a man who writes for a newspaper 
must know so many things himselfl I believe there 
are women who do it, but very few. One or two have 
done it, I know." 

^'60 and teil that to Aunt Stanbuiy, and hear 
what she will say about such women." 

"I suppose she is very, — prejudiced." 

"Yes; she is; but she is a clever woman. I am 
inclined to think women had better not write for news- 
papers." 

"And why not?" Nora asked. 

"My reasons would take me a week to explain, 
and I doubt whether I have them very clear in my 
own head. In the first place there is that dif&culty 
about the babies. Most of them must get married, you 
know." 
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"But not all," said Nora. 

"No; thank God; not all." 

"And if you are not married you might write for 
a newspaper. At any rate, if I were you, I should be 
very proud of my bxother." 

"Aunt Stanbnry is not at all proud. of her nepbew," 
said Priscüla, as they entered the bouse. 

CHAPTEß XXVI. 

A third Party is so objectionable. 

HuGH Stanboky went in searcb of Trevelyan im- 
mediately on bis retum to London, and found bis 
friend at bis rooms in Lincoln^s Inn. 

"I bave executed my commission ," said Hugb, 
endeavouring to speak of wbat be bad done in a cbeery 
voice. 

"I am mucb obliged to you, Stanbury; — very 
mucb; — ^but I do not know tbat I need trouble you to 
teil me anything about it" 

"And wby not?" 

"I bave learned it all from tbat — man." 

"Wbat man?" 

"From Bozzle. He bas come back, and bas been 
witb me, and bas learned everything." 

"Look bere, .Trevelyan; — wben you asked me to 
go down to Devonsbire, you promised me tbat tbere 
sbould be notbing more about Bozzle. I expect you 
to put tbat rascal, and all tbat be bas told you, out 
of your bead altogetber. You are bound to do so for 
my sake, and you will be very wise to do so for your 
own." 

"I was obliged to see bim wlien be came." 
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"Yes, and to pay Lim, I do not doubt. But that 
is all done, and shoiüd be forgotten." 

"I can't forget it. Is it true or untrue that he 
found that man down there? Is it true or untrue that 
my wife leceived Colonel Osbome at your mother's 
house? Is it true or untrue that Colonel Osbome went 
down there with the express object of seeing her? Is 
it true or untrue that they had corresponded? It is 
nonsense to bid me to forget all this. You might as 
well ask me to forget that I had desired her neither to 
write to him, nor to see him." 

"If I understand the matter," said Trevelyan, "you 
are incorrect in one of your assertions." 

"In which?" 

"You must excuse me if I am wrong, Trevelyan; 
but I don't think you ever did teil your wife not to 
see this man, or not to write to him?" 

"I never told her! I don't understand what you 
mean." 

"Not in so many words. It is my belief that she has 
endeavoured to obey implicitly every clear instruction 
that you have given her." 

"You are wrong; — absolutely and altogether wrong. 
Heaven and earth! Do you mean to teil me now, 
after all that has taken place, that she did not know 
my wishes?" 

"I have not said that But you have chosen to 
place her in such a position, that though your word 
would go for much with her, she cannot bring herseif 
to respect your wishes." 

"And you call that being dutiful and affectionatel" 

"I call it human and reasonable; and I think that 
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it is compatible with duiy and affection. Have you 
consulted her wishes?" 

"AlwaysI" 

^'Consnlt them now then, and bid her come back 
to you." 

"No; — neverl As far as I can see, I will never 
do so. The moment she is away &om me this man 
goes to her, and she receives him. She must have 
known that she was wrong, — and you must know it" 

"I do not think that she is half so wrong as you 
yourself," said Stanbury. To this Trevelyan made 
no answer, and they both remained silent some minutes. 
Stanbury had a communication to make before he 
went, but it was one which he wished to delay as 
long as there was a chance that his friend's heart 
might be softened; — one which he need not make if 
Trevelyan would consent to receive his wife back to 
his house. There was the day's paper lying on the 
table, and Stanbury had taken it up and was reading 
it, — or pretending to read it. 

"I will teil you what I propose to do," said Tre- 
velyan. 

"Well." 

"It is best both for her and for me that we should 
be apart." 

"I cannot understand how you can be so mad as 
to say so." 

"You don't understand what I feeL Heaven and 

earth! To have a man Coming and going . But, 

never mind. You do not see it, and nothing will 
make you see it. And there is no reason why you; 
should." 

"I certainly do not see it. I do not believe that 
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your wife cares more for Colonel Osbome, except as 
an old friend of her father^s, than she does for the fei- 
low that sweeps the crossing. It is a matter in which 
I am bound to teil you what I think." 

"Very well. Now, if you have freed yonr mind, 
I will teil, you my porpose. I am bound to do so, 
because your people are concemed in it I shall go 
abroad." 

"And leave her in England?" 

"Certainly. She will be safw here than she can 
be abroad, — unless she should choose to go back with 
her father to the Islands." 

"And take the boy?" 

"No; — I could not permit that What I intend is 
this. I will give her ö^800 a year, as long as I have 
reason to believe that she has no communication what- 
ever, either by word of mouth or by letter, with that 
man. If she does, I will put the case immediately 
into the hands of my lawyer, with Instructions to him 
te ascertain from counsel what severest steps I can 
take." 

"How I hate that word severe, when applied to a 
woman." 

"I dare say you do, — when applied to another 
man's wife. But there will be no severity in my first 
proposition. As for the child, — if I approve of the 
place in which she lives, as I do at present, — he shall 
remain with her for nine months in the year tili he is 
six years old. Then he must oome to me. And he 
shall come to me altogether if she sees or hears firom 
that man. I believe that ^^800 a year will enable 
her to live with all comfort under your mother's roof." , 

"As to that," Said Stanbury, slowly, "I suppose I 
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had better teil you at once, that the Nuncombe Putney 
arrangement cannot be considered as permanent" 

"Why not?" 

'^Because my motber is timid, and nervous, and 
altogetber unused to tbe world." 

"That unfortunate woman is to be sent away, — 
even from Nuncombe Putney!" 

"Understand me, Trevelyan." 

"I understand you. I understand you most thor- 
oughly. Nor do I wonder at it in the least Do not 
suppose that I am angry with your mother, or with 
you, or with your sister. I have no right to expect 
that they should keep her after that man ha« made 
bis way into their house. I can well conceive that no 
honest, high-minded lady would do so." 

"It is not that at all." 

"But it is that. How can you teil me that it 
isn't? And yet you would have me believe that I am 
not disgraced!" As he said this Trevelyan, got up, 
and walked about the room, tearing bis hair with bis 
hands. He was in tmth a wretched man, firom whose 
mind all expectation of happiness was banished, who 
regarded bis own position as one of incurable ignominy, 
looking upon himself as one who had been made unfit 
for Society by no fault of bis own. What was he to 
do with the wretched woman who could be kept from 
the evil of her pemicious vanity by no gentle custody, 
whom no most distant retirement would make safe 
from the effects of her own ignorance, folly, and ob- 
stinacy? "When is she to go?" he asked in a low, 
sepulcbral tone, — s^s though these new tidings that had 
come upon bim had been fatal — laden with doom, and 
finally subversive of all chance even of tranquillity. 
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"When you and she may please." 

*'Tliat is all very well; — but let me know the truth. 
I would not have your mother's house — contaminated-, 
but may she remain there for a week?" 

Stanbury jumped from bis seat witb an oath. "I 
teU you what it is, Trevelyan; — if you speakof your 
wife in that way, I will not listen to you. It is un- 
manly and untrue to say that her presence can — 
contaminate any house." 

"That is very fine. It may be chivabous in you 
to teU me on her behalf that I am a liar, — and that I 
am not a man." 

"You drive me to it." 

"But what am I to think when you are forced to 
declare that this unfortunate woman can not be allowed 
to remain at your mother's house, — a house which has 
been especially taken with reference to a shelter for 
her? She has been received, — with the idea that she 
wöuld be discreet She has been indiscreet, past belief, 
and she is to be tumed out, — most deservedly. Heaven 
and earth! Where shall I ifind a roof for her head?" 
Trevelyan as he said this was Walking about the room 
with his hands stretched up towards the ceiling; and 
as his friend was attempting to make him comprehend 
that there was no intention on the part of any one to 
banish Mrs. Trevelyan from the Clock House, at least 
for some months to come, — not even tili after Ohristmäs 
unless some satisfactory arrangement could be sooner 
made, — the door of the room was opened by the boy, 
who called himself a clerk, and who acted as Trevel- 
yan's servant in the Chambers, and a third person was 
shown into the room. That third person was Mr. 
Bozzle. As no name'was given, 8tanl)UTy did not at 
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first know Mr. Bozzle, bat he had not had his eye on 
Mr. Bozzle for half a minute before he recognised the 
ex-policeman by the outward attributes and signs of 
his profession. "Oh; is that you, Mr. Bozzle?" said 
Trevelyan, as soon as the great man had made his 
bow of salutation. "Well;— what is it?" 

"Mr. Hugh Stanbnry, I think," said Bozzle, making 
another bow to the yonng barrister. 

"That's my name," said Stanbnry. 

"Exactly so, Mr. S. The identity is one as I conld 
prove on oath in any court in England. Yon was on 
the railway platform at Exeter on Saturday when we 
was waiting for the 12 express 'buss; — wasn^t yon now, 
Mr. 8.?" 

"What's that to yon?" 

"Well; — as it do happen, it is something to me. 
And, Mr. S., if yon was asked that question in hany 
conrt in England or before even one of the metropolitan 
bekes, yon wonldn't deny it" 

" Why the devü shonld I deny it? What's all Ais 
about, Trevelyan?" 

"Of conrse yon can't deny it, Mr. S. When Pm 
down on a fact, I am down on it. Nothing eise 
wonldn't do in my profession." 

"Have yon anything to say to me, Mr. Bozzle?" 
asked Trevelyan. 

"Well; — I have; jnst a word." 

"Abont yonr jonmey to Devonshire?" 

"Well; — in a way it is abont my jonmey to De- 
vonshire. It's all along of the same job, Mr. Tre- 
willian." 

"Yon can speak before my Mend here," said Tre- 
velyan. Bozzle had taken a great dislike to Hngh 
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Stanbtuy, regarding the bamster with a correct instincfc 
as one who was engaged for the time in the same 
Service with himself , and who was his rival in that 
Service. When thus instigated to make as it were a 
party of three in this delicate and most confidential 
matter, and to take his. rival into his confidence, he 
shook his head slowly and looked Trevelyan hard in 
the face, — "Mr. Stanbury is my particular friend," said 
Trevelyan, "and knows well the circumstances of this 
unfortunate afifair. You can say anything before him.'' 

Bozzle shook his head again. "I'd rayther not, 
Mr. Trewillian," said he. "Indeed Td rayther not. 
It's something very particular." 

"If you take my advice," said Stanbury, "you will 
not hear him yourself." 

"That's your advice, Mr. S.?" asked Mr. Bozzle. 

"Yes; — that's my advice. I'd never have anything 
to do with such a fellow as you as long as I could 
help it." 

"I dare say not, Mr. S.; I dare say not. We're 
hexpensive, and we're haccurate; — neither of which is 
much in your line, Mr. S., if I understand about it 
rightly." 

"Mr. Bozzle, if you've got anything to teil, teil it," 
said Trevelyan, angrily. 

"A third party is so objectionable," pleaded Bozzle. 

"Never mind. That is my affair." 

"It is your aiBfair, Mr. Trewillian. There's not a 
doubt of that. The lady is your wife." 

"Damnation!" shouted Trevelyan. 

"But the credit, sir," said Bozzle. "The credit is 
mine. And here is Mr. S. has been down a interfering 
JJe knew he was Right, I. ^1 
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with me, and doing no Varsal good, as VW undertakß 
to prove by evidence before the affair ia over," 

"The affair is over," said Stanbury, 

"That's as you think, Mr. S. That's wliere yom- 
information goes to, Mr. S. Mine goea a little beyond 
that, Mr. S. IVe means as .yon can know notbing- 
about, Mr. 8. IVe irons in tbe fire, wbat youVe as 
ignorant on as the babe as isn't bom." 

"No doubt you have, Mr. Bozzle," said Stanbury. 

"I has. And now if it be that I mnat speak befnrc 
a third party, Mr. Trewillian, I'm ready. It amh that 
I'm no ways ashamed. IVe done my duty, and knowB 
how to do it. And let a connsel be eyer so sharp, I 
never yet was so 'posed bnt what I eould stand np 
and hold my own. The Colonel, Mr. TrewilUan, got, 
— a letter, — from your lady, — ^this moming." 

"I don't believe it," said Stanbury, sharply. 

"Very likely not, Mr. S. It ain't in my power to 
say anything whatever abont you believiug or not be~ 
lieving. But Mr. T.'s lady has wrote the letter; and 
the Colonel, — he has received it. You don't look afer 
these things, Mr. S. You don't know the ways of 'em. 
But it's my business. The lady has wrote the letter, 
and the Colonel, — why, he has received it," Trevelyan 
had become white with rage when Boazle first men- 
tioned this continued correspondence between bis wife 
and Colonel Osbome. It never occurred to him to 
doubt the correctness of the policeman's Information, 
and he regarded Stanbury's assertion of incredulity as 
being simply of a piece with bis gen erat obstinacy in 
the matter. At this moment he began to regret that 
he had called in the assistance of bis fnend, and that 
he had not left the affair altogether in the hands of 
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that mach more satisfactoiy, bat still more painfal, 
agent, Mr. Bozzle. He had again seated himself, and 
for a moment or two remained silent on his chair. "It 
ain't my faalt, Mr. Trewillian," continaed Bozzle, "if 
this little matter oughtn't never to have been mentioned 
before a tbird party." 

"It is of no moment," said Trevelyan, in a low 
voice.f "Wbat does it signify wbo knows it now?" 

"Do not believe it, Trevelyan," said Stanbary. 

"Very well, Mr. S. Very well. Just as you like. 
Don't believe it. Only it's true, and it's my bosiness 
to find tbem tbings oat. It's my business, and I finds 
'em oat. Mr. Trewillian can do as be likes about it. 
If it's right, wby, tben it is rigbt. It ain't for me to 
say notbing about that. Bat tbere's the fact. The 
lady, she has wrote another letter; and the Colonel, — 
why, he has received it. There ain't nothing wrong 
about the post-office. If I was to say what was inside 
of that billydou, — why, then I should be proving what 
I didn't know; and when it came to standing up in 
court, I shouldn't be able to hold my own. But as for 
the letter, the lady wrote it, and the Colonel, — he re- 
ceived it." 

"That will do, Mr. Bozzle," said Trevelyan. 

"Shall I caU again, Mr. TrewilHan?" 

"No; — yes. TU send to you, when I want you. 
You shall hear from me." 

"I suppose rd better be keeping my eyes open 
about the ColoneFs place, Mr. TrewiUian?" 

"For God's sake, Trevelyan, do not have anything 
more to do with this man!" 

"That's all very well for you, Mr. S.," said Bozzle. 
"The lady ain't your wife." 

21* 
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"Can you imagine anytbing more disgraceful than 
all tliis?" Said Stanbury. 

"Nothing; nothing; nothing!" answered Trevelyan. 

"And I'm to keep stirring, and be on the move?" 
again suggested Bozzle, who prudently required to be 
fortified by instructions before be devoted bis time and 
talents even to so agreeable a pnrsuit as tbat in which 
be had been engaged. 

"You sball bear from me," said Trevelyan. 

"Very well; — very well. I wisb you good-day, 
Mr. TrewiUian. Mr. S., yours most obedient There 
was one otber point, Mr. TrewiUian." 

"What point?" asked Trevelyan, angrily. 

"If the lady was to join the Colonel " 

"Tbat will do, Mr. Bozzle," said Trevelyan, again 
jumping up from bis cbair. "Tbat will do." So say- 
ing, be opened tbe door, and Bozzle, witb a bow, took 
bis departure. "Wbat on eartb am I to do? How 
am I to save ber?" said tbe wretcbed busband, appeal- 
ing to bis friend. 

Stanbury endeavoured witb all bis eloquence to 
prove tbat tbis latter piece of information from tbe spy 
must be incorrect. If sucb a letter bad been written 
by Mrs. Trevelyan to Colonel Osbome, it must bave 
been done wbile be, Stanbury, was staying at the Clock 
House. Tbis seemed to bim to be impossible; but be 
could bardly explain wby it sbould be impossible. Sbe 
bad written to tbe man before, and had received bim 
wben he came to Nuncombe Putney. Wby was it even 
improbable tbat sbe should bave written to him again? 
Nevertbeless, Stanbury feit sure tbat she bad sent no 
such letter. "I tbink I understand ber feelings and 
her mind," said he; "and if so, any such correspondenco 
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would be incompatible with her previous conduct." 
Trevelyan only smiled at this, — or pretended to smile. 
He would not discnss.the question; but believed im- 
plicitly what Bozzle had told bim in spite of all Stan- 
bury's argumenta. "I can say notbing furtber," said 
Stanbury. 

"No, my dear fellow. Tbere ia notbing furtber to 
be said, except tbis, tbat I will bave my unfortünate 
wife removed from tbe decent protection of your motber's 
roof with tbe least possible delay. I feel tbat I owe 
Mrs. Stanbury tbe deepest apology for baving sent sucb 
an inmate to trouble her repose." 

"Nonsense!" 

"Tbat is what I feel." 

"And I say tbat it is nonsense. If you had never 
sent tbat wretched blackguard down to fabricate lies at 
Nuncombe Putney, my mother^s repose would bave 
been all rigbt. As it is, Mrs. Trevelyan can remain 
where sbe is tili after Christmas. Tbere is not tbe least 
necessity for removing her at once. I only meant to 
say tbat tbe arrangement sbould not be regarded as 
altogetber permanent. I must go to my work now. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, Stanbury." 

Stanbury paused at tbe door, and tben once more 
tumed round. "I suppose it is of no use my saying 
anything furtber; but I wish you to understand fuUy 
tbat I regard your wife as a woman much ill-used, 
and I tbink you are punisbing her, and yourself, too, 
with a cruel severity for an indiscretion of tbe very 
sligbtest kind." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mr. Trevelyan's Letter to bis Wife. 

Trbvblyan, when he was left alone, sat for aboTe 
a couple of hours contemplating the misery of his posi- 
tion, and endeavouring to teach himsolf by thinking 
wbat ought to be his ftitnre conduct. It never occurred 
to him during these thoughts that it would be well that 
he should at once take back his wife, either as a matter 
of duty, or of welfare, for himself or for her. He had 
taught himself to believe that she had disgraced him; 
and, though this feeling of disgrace made him so 
wretched that he wished that he were dead, he would 
allow himself to make no attempt at qnestioning the 
correctness of his conviction. Though he were to be 
shipwrecked for ever, even that seemed to be preferable 
to supposing that he had been wrong. Nevertheless, 
he loved his wife dearly, and, in the white heat of his 
anger endeavoured to be merciful to her. When Stan- 
bury accused him of severity, he would not condescend 
to defend himself; but he told himself then of his great 
mercy. Was he not as fond of his own boy as any 
other father, and had he not allowed her to take the 
child because he had feit that a mother's love was more 
imperious, more craving in its nature, than the love of 
a father? Had that been severe? And had he not re- 
solved to allow her every comfort which her unfortunate 
Position, — the self-imposed misfortune of her position^ 
— ^would allow her to enjoy? She had come to him 
without a Shilling; and yet, bad ajs her treatment oi 
him had been, he was willing to give enough not only 
to Support her, but her sister also, with every comfort 
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Severe! No; that, at least, was an undeserved accusa- 
tion. He had been anything but severe. Foolish be 
might have been, in taking a wife from a bome in 
wbicb sbe bad been unable to learn tbe discretion of a 
matronj too trusting be bad been, and too generous, — 
but certainly not severe. But, of course, as be said to 
bimself, a young man like Stanbury would take tbe 
part of a woman witb wbose sister be was in love. 
Tben be tumed bis tbougbts upon Bozzle, and tbere 
came over bim a crusbing feeling of ignominy, sbame, 
moral dirt, and utter degradation, as he reconsidered 
bis dealings witb tbat ingenious gentleman. He was 
paying a rogue to watcb tbe steps of a man wbom be 
bated , to pry into tbe bome secrets, to read tbe letters, 
to bribe tbe servants, to record tbe movements of tbis 
rival, tbis successful rival, in bis wife's affections! It 
was a filtby tbing, — and yet wbat could be do? Gen- 
tlemen of old, bis own grandfatber or bis fatber, would 
baven taken sucb a fellow as Colonel Osborne by tbe 
tbroat and bave caned bim, and afterwards would bave 
sbot bim, or bave stood to be sbot All tbat was cbanged 
now, — but it was not bis fault tbat it was cbanged. He 
was wiUing enougb to risk bis life, could any oppor- 
tunity of risking it in tbis cause be obtained for bim. 
But were be to cudgel Colonel Osborne, be would be 
simply arrested, and be would tben be told tbat be bad 
disgraced bimself foully by striking a man old enougb 
to be bis fatber I 

How was be to bave avoided tbe employment of 
some sucb man as Bozzle? He bad also employed a 
gentleman, bis friend, Stanbury; and wbat was tbe re- 
sult? Tbe factß were not altered. Even Stanbury did 
not attempt to deny tbat tbere bad been a correspond- 
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ence, and that there had been a visit. Bat Stanboiy 
vas so blind to all impropriety, or pretended such blind- 
ness, that be defended that wbicb all the world agreed 
in condemning. Of what use had Stanbmy been to 
bim? He had wanted facta, not advice. Stanbury had 
found out no facta for bim; but Bozzle, either by fair 
means or foul, did get at the truth. He did not doubt 
but that Bozzle was right about that letter written only 
yesterday, and received on that very moming. His 
wife, who had probably been complaining of her wrongs 
to Stanbury, must have retired from that conversation 
to her Chamber, and immediately bare written this 
letter to her loverl With such a woman as that what 
can be done in these days otherwise than by the aid 
of such a one as Bozzle? He could not confine his wife 
in a dungeon. He could not save himself from the dis- 
grace of her misconduct, by any rigours of surveillance 
on his own part. As wives are managed now-a-days, 
he could not forbid to her the use of the post-office, — 
could not hinder her from seeing this hypocritical 
scoundrel, who carried on his wickedness under the 
false guise of family friendship. He had given her 
every chance to amend her conduct; but, if she were 
resolved on disobedience, he had no means of enforcing 
obedience. The facts, however, it was necessary that 
he should know. 

And now, what should he do? How should he go 
to work to make her understand that she could not 
write even a letter without his knowing it; and that if 
she did either write to the man or see him he would 
immediately take the child from her, and provide for 
her only in such fashion as the law should demand 
from him? For himself, and for his own life, he thought 
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that he had determined what he would do. It was im- 
possible that he ßhotdd continne to live in London. He 
was ashamed to enter a club. He had hardly a friend 
to whom it was not an agony to speak. They who knew 
him, knew also of his disgrace, and no longer asked him 
to their honses. For days past he had eaten alone, and 
sat alone, and walked alone. All study was impossible to 
him. No pursuit was open to him. He spent his time in 
thinking of his wife, and of the disgrace which she had 
brought upon him. Such a life as this, he knew, was 
unmanly and shameful, and it was absolutely necessary 
for him that he should in some way change it. He 
would go out of England, and would travel, — if only 
he could so dispose of his wife that she might be safe 
from any possible communication with Colonel Osbome. 
If that could be effected, nothing that money could do 
should be spared for her. If that could not .be effected 
he would remain at home, — and crush her. 

That night before he went to bed he wrote a letter 
to his wife, which was as follows; — 

"Dear Emily, 

"I have leamed, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that you have corresponded with Colonel Osbome sincc 
you have been at Nuncombe Putney, and also that you 
have seen him there. This has been done in direct 
Opposition to my expressed wishes, and I feel myself 
compelled to teil you that such conduct is disgraceful 
to you, and disgracing to me. I am quite at a loss 
to understand how you can reconcile to yourself so 
flagrant a disobedience of my instructions, and so per- 
verse a disregard to the opinion of the world at large. 

"But I do not write now for the sake of finding 
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fault with you. It is too late for me to have any hope 
that I can do so with good effect, either as regards 
your credit or my happiness. Nevertlieless, it is my 
duty to protect boih you and myself from further shame; 
and I wish to teil you wliat are my intentions with that 
view. In the first place, I warn you that I keep a 
watch on you. The doing so is very painful to me, 
but it is absolutely necessary. You cannot see Colonel 
Osbome, or write to him, without my knowing it. I 
pledge you my word that in either case, — that is, if 
you correspond with him or see him, — I will at once 
take our boy away from you. I will not allow him to 
remain, even with a mother, who shall so misconduct 
herseif. Should Colonel Osbome address a letter to 
you, I desire that you will put it under an envelope 
addressed to me. 

"If you obey my commands on this head I will 
leave our boy with you nine months out of every year 
tili he shall be six years old. Such, at least, is my 
present idea, though I will not positively bind myself 
to adhere to it. And I will allow you ^800 per year 
for your own maintenance and that of your sister. I 
am greatly grieved to find from my friend Mr. Stanbury 
that your conduct in reference to Colonel Osbome has 
been such as to make it necessary that you should 
leave Mrs. Stanbury's house. I do not wonder that it 
should be so. I shall immediately seek for a future 
home for you, and when I have found one that is 
suitable, I wiU have you conveyed to it. 

"I must now further explain my purposes, — and I 
must beg you to remember that I am driven to do so 
by your dÖrect disobedience to my expressed wishes. 
Should there be any further communication between 
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you and Colonel Osbonie, not only will I take your 
child away from you, but I will also limit the allow- 
ance to be made to you to a bare snstenance.. In Bucli 
case, I sball put the matter into tbe hands of a lawyer, 
and shall probably feel myself driven to take Steps to- 
wards freeing myself from a connection which will be 
disgraceful to my name. 

"For myself, I sball live abroad during the greater 
part of the year. London has become to me uninhabit- 
able, and all English pleasures are distastefoL 
"Yours affectionately, 

"Louis Trevblyan." 



When he had finished this he read it twice, and 
believed that he had written, if not an a£Pectionate, at 
any rate a considerate letter. He had no bounds to 
the pity which he feit for himself in reference to the 
injory which was being done to him, and he thonght 
that the offers which he was making, both in respect 
to bis child and the money, were such as to entitle him 
to his wife's wärmest gratitude. He hardly recognised 
the force of the language which he used when he told 
her that her conduct was disgraceful, and that she had 
disgraced his name. He was quite unable to look at 
the whole question between him and his wife from her 
point of view. He conceived it possible that such a 
woman as his wife should be told that her conduct 
would be watched, and that she should be threatened 
with the Divorce Court, with an effect that should, 
upon the whole, be salutary. There be men, and not 
bad men either, and men neither uneducated, or un- 
intelligent, or irrational in ordinary matters, who seem 
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to be absolutely unfitted by nature to have the custody 
or guardianship of others. A woman in the hands of 
such a man can hardly save herseif or him from end- 
less tronble. It may be tbat between such a one and 
his wife, events shall flow on so evenly that no ruling, 
no constraint is necessary, — that even the giving of 
advice is never called for by the circumstances of the 
day. If the man be happily forced to labour daily for 
his living tili he be weary, and the wife be laden with 
many ordinaiy cares, the routine of life may run on 
without storms; — but for such a one, if he be without 
work, the management of a wife will be a task füll of 
peril. The lesson may be leamed at last 5 he may 
after years come to perceive how mnch and how little 
of guidance the partner of his life requires at his hands; 
and he may be taught how that guidance should be 
given; — but in the learning of the lesson there will be 
soiTow and gnashing of teeth. It was so now with 
this man. He loved his wife. To a certain extent he 
still trusted her. He did not believe that she would 
be faithless to him after the fashion of women who are 
faithless altogether. But he was jealous of authority, 
fearful of slights, self-conscious, afraid of the world, 
and utterly Ignorant of the nature of a woman's mind. 
He carried the letter with him in his pocket through- 
out the next moming, and in the course of the day he 
called upon Lady Milborough. Though he was ob- 
stinately beut on acting in accordance with his own 
views, yet he was morbidly desirous of discussing the 
grievousness of his position with his friends. He went 
to Lady Milborough, asking for her advice, but de- 
sirous simply of being em^ouraged by her to do that 
which he was lesolved to do on his own judgment. 
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"Down, — after her, — to Nuncombe Putney!" eaid 
Lady Milborough, holding up both her hands. 

"Yes; he has been there. And she has been weak 
enough to see him." 

"My dear Louis, take her to Naples at once, — at 
once." 

"It is too late for that now, Lady Milborough." 

"Too late! Oh, no. She has been foolish, in- 
discreet, disobedient, — what you will of that kind. But, 
Lonis, don't send her away; don't send your young 
wife away from you. Those whom God has joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder." 

"I cannot consent to live with a wife with whom 
neither my wishes nor my word have the slightest 
effect. I may believe of her what I please; but, think 
what the world will believe! I cannot disgrace myself 
by living with a woman who persists in holding inter- 
course with a man whom the world speaks of as her 
lover." 

"Take her to Naples," said Lady Milborough, with 
all the energy of which she was capable. 

"I can take her nowhere, nor will I see her, tili 
she has given proof that her whole conduct towards me 
has been altered. I have written a letter to her, and 
I have brought it. Will you excuse me if I ask you 
to take the trouble to read it?" 

Then he handed Lady Milborough the letter, which 
she read very slowly, and with much care. 

"I don't think I would — would — would — " 

"Would what?" demanded Trevelyan. 

"Don't you think that what you say is a little, — « 
just a little prone to make, — to make the breach per- 
haps wider?" 
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"No, Lady Milborough. In the first place, hov 
can it be wider?" 

*'YüTi TDight take her back, you know^ and then if 
yon could only g-et to NaplesI" 

**How can I take her back while ehe is correspond- 
ing witb thia man?" 

''Shfi wöuldn't correspond witli bim at Naplea," 

Trevelyau Bbook bis bead and became cross, His 
old friend would not at all do as old friendä ajre ex- 
pected tö do wben called upon for adyice* 

**I think," Said be, "tbat what I bave proposed ie 
botb juBt and generous." 

'*But, Louis , wby sbonld tbere be any Separa- 
tion?^' 

**She bas forced it upon me. Sbe is headatTong, 
and will not be roled." 

"But tbis about disgracing yon. Do yon tbink tbat 
yon nmet say tbat?" 

^^I tbink I mast, because it le true. If I do not 
teil ber the tmtb, who is tbere tbat will do so? It 
may be bitter now, but I tbink that it is ior ber wel- 
fare," 

"Dear, dear, dear!" 

"I want notbing for myself, Lady Milborougb," 

"I am anre of tbat, Louis." 

^^Ky wbole happiness was in mj bome, Ko maji 
cared less for going out tban I did. My child and my 
wife were everything to me. I don't supposB tbat I 
waa ever seen at a club in the evening once thitinghont 
a season. And ehe migbt bave bad anything that abe 
liked, — anything 1 It is bard, Lady Milborough^ is it 
not?^* 

Lady Milborough, who bad aeön tbe angry broW| 
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did not dare to suggest Naples again. But yet, if any 
Word might be spoken to prevent this utter wreck of a 
home, how good a thing it would be! He had got 
np to leave her, but she stopped bim by holding his 
band. "For better, for worse, Louis; remember that." 

"Why has she forgotten it?" 

"She is flesh of your flesh^ bone of your bone. And 
for the boy's sakel Think of your boy, Louis. Do 
not send that letter. Sleep on it, Louis, and think 
of it." 

"I have slept on it." 

"There is no promise in it of forgiveness after a 
while. It is written as though you intended that she 
should never come back to you." 

"That shall be as she behaves herseif." 

"But teil her so. Let there be some one bright 
Spot in what you say to her, on which her mind may 
fix itself. If she be not altogether hardened, that letter 
will drive her to despair." 

But Trevelyan would not give up the letter, nor 
indicate by a word that he would reconsider the ques- 
tion of its propriety. He escaped as soon as he could 
from Lady Milborough's room, and almost declared as 
he did so, that he would never enter her doors again. 
She had utterly failed to see the matter in the proper 
light, When she talked of Naples she must surely 
have been unable to comprehend the extent of the ill- 
usage to which he, the husband, had been subjected. 
How was it possible that he should live under the same 
roof with a wife who claimed to herseif the right of re- 
ceiving visitors of whom he disapproved, — a visitor, — 
a gentleman, — one whom the world called her lover? 
He gnashed his teeth and clenched his fist as he thought 
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of liis old friend's ignorance of the very first law in a 
married man's code of laws. 

But yet when he was out in the streets he did not 
post his letter at once-, but thought of it throughout the 
whole day, trying to prove the weight of every phrase 
that he had used. Once or twice his heart almost re- 
lented. Once he had the letter in his hand, that he 
might tear it. But he did not tear it. He put it hack 
into his pocket, and thought again of his grievance. 
Surely it was his first duty in such an emergency to 
he firm! 

It was certainly a wretched life that he was leading. 
In the evening he went all alone to an eating-house 
for his dinner, and then, sitting with a miserable glass 
of Sherry before him, he again read and re-read the 
epistle which he had written. Every harsh word that 
it contained was, in some sort, pleasant to his ear. She 
liad hit him hard, and should he not hit her again? 
And then, was it not his bounden duty to let her know 
the truth? Yes; it was his duty to be firm. 

So he went out and posted the letter. 

CHAPTEß XXVIII. 

Great Tribulation. 

Trbvelyan's letter to his wife feil like a thunder- 
bolt among them at Nuncombe Putney. Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was altogether unable to keep it to herseif; — 
indeed she made no attempt at doing so. Her husband 
had told her that she was to be banished firom the 
Clock House because her present hostess was unable 
to endure her misconduct, and of course she demanded 
the reasons of the charge that was thus brought against 
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her. When she first read the letter, which she did in 
the presence of her sister, she towered in her passion. 

"Disgraced him! I have never disgraced him. It 
is he that has disgraced me. Correspondence! Yes; — 
he shall see it all. Unjust, ignorant, foolish man! He 
does not remember that the last insfeructions he really 
gave me, were to hid me see Colonel Osbome. Take 
mj hoy away! Yes. Of course, I am a woman and 
must suflPer. I will wrrte to Colonel Osbome, and will 
teil him the truth, and will send my letter to Louis. 
He shall know how he has ill-treated mel I will not 
take a penny of his money; — not a penny. Maintain 
youl I believe he thinks that we are beggars. Leave 
this honse because of my conduct! What can Mrs. 
Stanbury have said? What can any of them have 
Said? I will demand to be told. Free himself from the 
connection! Oh, Nora, Noral that it should come to 
this ! — ^that I should be thus threatened, who have been 
as innocent as a baby! If it were not for my child, I 
think that I should destroy myself!" 

Nora Said what she could to comfort her sister, in- 
sisting chiefly on the promise that the chüd should not 
be tc^en away. There was no doubt as to the hus- 
band's power in the mind of either of them; and 
though, as regarded herseif, Mrs. Trevelyan would have 
defied her husband, let his power be what it might, 
yet she acknowledged to herseif that she was in some 
degree restrained by the fear that she would find heiv 
seif deprived of her only comfort. 

"We must just go where he bids us, — ^till papa 
comes,^' said Nora* 

"And when papa is here, what help will there be 
then? He will not let me go back to the island«, — 
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with my boy. For myself I might die, or get out of 
bis way anywhere. I can see that. Priscilla Stanbury 
18 rigbt. when sbe says tbat no woman sbould trust 
herseif to any man. Disgraced! Tbat I sbould live 
to be told by my busband tbat I had disgraced bim, 
— by a lover!" 

Tbere was some sort of agreement made between 
the two sisters as to the manner in wbicb Priscilla 
sbould be interrogated respecting tbe sentence of 
banisbment wbicb bad been passed. Tbey botb agreed 
that it would be useless to make inquiry of Mrs. Stan- 
bury. If anything bad really been said to justify the 
Statement made in Mr. Trevelyan's letter, it must have 
come from Priscilla, and have reached Trevelyan 
througb PriscilWs brotber. Tbey, botb of them, had 
sufficiently learned the ways of the bouse to be sure 
that Mrs. Stanbury had not been the person active in 
the matter. Tbey went down, therefore, together, and 
found Priscilla seated at her desk in the parlour. Mrs. 
Stanbury was also in the room, and it had been pre- 
sumed between the sisters that the interrogation sbould 
be made in that lady's absence; but Mrs. Trevelyan 
was too bot in the matter for restraint, and sbe at once 
opened out her budget of grievance. 

"I have a letter from my husband," sbe said, — 
and then paused. But Priscilla, seeing from the fire 
in her eyes that sbe was much moved, made no reply, 
but tumed to listen to what might further be said. 
"I do not know why I sbould trouble you with bis 
suspicions," continued Mrs. Trevelyan, "or read to you 
what he says about — Colonel Osbome." As sbe spoke 
sbe was holding her husband^s letter open in her 
bands. "There is nothing in it that you do not know. 
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He says I Iiave corresponded with him. So I haye; 
— and he shall see the correspondence. He. says that 
Golonel Osbome yisited.me. He did come to see me 
and Nora." 

"As any other old man might have done," said 
Nora. 

" Jt was not likely that I should openly confess my- 
self to be afraid to see my father's old Mend. But the 
truth is, my hnsband does not know what a woman is.'* 

She had begun by declaring that she wonld not 
trouble her friend with any Statement of her husband's 
complaints against her; but now she had made her 
way to be subject, and could hardly refrain herseif. 
Priscilla nnderstoöd this, and thought that it would be 
wise to Interrupt her by a word that might bring her 
back to her original . purpose. "Is there anything," 
said she, "which we can do to help you?" 

"To help me? No; — God only can help me. But 
Louis informs me that I am to be tumed out of this 
house, because you demand that we should go." 

"Who says that?" exclaimed Mrs. Stanbury. 

"My husband. Listen; this is what he says; — *I 
am greatly grieved to hear from my friend Mr. Stan- 
buiy that your coiiduct in reference to Colonel Osbome 
has been such as to make it necessary that you should 
leave Mrs. Stanbury's house.' Is that true? Is that 
true?" In her general mode of carrying herseif, and 
of enduring the troubles of her life, Mrs. Trevelyan 
was a streng woman; but now her grief was too much 
for her, and she burst out into tears. "I am the most 
unfortunate woman that ever was borni" she sobbed 
out through her tears. 

22* 
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"I never said that yoti were to go," said Mm 
Stanbtuy. 

"But yotir son has told Mr. Trevelyan that we must 
go," said Nora, who feit that her sense of injuiy against 
Hugh Stanbuiy was greatly increased by what had 
taken place. To her mind he was the person most 
important in the matter. Why had he desired that they 
should be sent away from the Clock House? She was 
very angry with him, and declared to herseif that she 
hated him with all her heart. For this man she had 
sent away that other lover, — a lover who had really 
loved herl And she had oven confessed that it was so! 

"There is a misunderstanding about this," said 
PrisciUa. 

"It must be with your brother, then," said Nora. 

"I think not," said PrisciUa. "I think that it has 
been with Mr. Trevelyan." Then she went on to ex- 
plain, with mach difficnlty, but stül with a slow dis- 
tinctness that was peculiar to her, what had really 
taken place. "We have endeavoured," she said, "to 
show you, — my mother and I, — that we have not mis- 
judged you; but it is certainly true that I told my 
brother that I did not think the arrangement a good 
one, — quite as a permanence." It was very difficult, 
and her cheeks were red as she spoke, and her lips 
faltered. It was an exquisite pain to her to have to 
give the pain which her words would convey; but 
there was no help for it, — as she said to herseif more 
than once at the time, — there was nothing to be done 
but to teil the truth. 

"I never said so," blurted out Mrs. Stanbuiy, with 
her usual weakness. 
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"No, mother. It was my saying. In disctussing 
what was best for us all, with Hugh, I told Lim, — 
what I have just now explained." 

"Then of course we rnust go," eaid Mrs. Trevelyan, 
who had gulped down her sobs and was resolved to be 
firm, — to give way to no more teais, to bear all without 
sign of womanly weakness. 

"You will stay with ns tili youp father comeSv* 
Said Priscilla. 

"Of course you will," said Mrs. Stanbuiy, — "you 
and Nora. We have got to be such friends, now." 

"No," Said Mrs. Trevelyan. "As to Mendship for 
me, it is out of the question. We must pack up, 
Nora, and go somewhere. Heaven knows where!" 

Nora was now sobbing. "Why your brother — 
should want to tum us out, — after he has sent us 
here !" 

"My brother wants nothing of the kind," said 
Priscilla. "Your sister has not better friend than my 
brother." 

"It will be better, Nora, to discuss the matter no 
further," said Mrs. Trevelyan. "We must go away, 
— somewhere; and the sooner the better. To be an 
unwelcome guest is always bad; but to be unwelcome 
for such a reason as this is terrible." 

"There is no reasön," said Mrs. Stanbuiy; "indeed 
there is none." 

"Mrs. Trevelyan will understand us better when 
she is less excited," said Priscilla. "I am not sur- 
prised that she should be indignant now. I can only 
say again that we hope you will stay with us tili Sir 
Marmaduke Rowley shall be in England." 

"That is not what your brother means," said Nora. 
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**N"or is it what I mean," said Mrs. Treveljan. 
"Nora, we had better go to our own room. I suppose 
I must write to mj husband; indeed, of course I must, 
tbat I may send bim — tbe correspondence. I fear I 
cannot walk out into tbe street, Mrs. Stanbmy, and 
make you qnit öf me, tili I bear from bim. And if I 
were to go to an inn at once, people would speak evil 
of me; — and I bave no money." 

"My dear, bow can you tbink of sucb a tbing!" 
said Mrs. Stanbury. 

"But you may be quite sure tbat we sball be gone 
witbin tbree days, — or four at tbe furtbest Indeed, I 
will pledge myself not to remain longer tban tbat, — 
even tbougb I sbould bave to go to tbe poor-bouse. 
Neitber I nor my sister will stay in any family, — ^to 
contaminate it. Come, Nora.*^ And so speaking she 
sailed out of tbe room, and ber sister followed ber. 

"Wby did you say anytbing about it? Ob dear, 
ob dear! wby did you speak to Hugb? See wbat you 
Lave done!" 

"I am sorry tbat I did speak,*' replied Priscilla, 
slowly. 

"Sorry! Of course you are sorry, but wbat good 
is that?" 

*'But, motber; I do not tbink tbat I was wrong. I 
feel sure tbat tbe real fault in all tbis is witb Mr. Tre- 
velyan, — as it bas been all tbrougb. He sbould not 
bave written to ber as be bas done.** 

"I suppose Hugb did teil bim." 

"No doubt; — and I told Hugb; but not after tbe 
fasbion in wbich be bas told ber. I blame myself 
mostly for tbis, — tbat we ever consented to come to 
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this house. We had no business here. Who is to pay 
the rent?" 

"Hugh insisted upon taking it." 

"Yes; — and he will pay the rent; and we shall be 
a drag upon him, as though he had been fool enough 
to have a wife and a family of his own. And what 
good have we done? We had not strength enough to 
say that that wicked man should not see her when he 
came; — ^for he is a wicked man." 

"If we had done that she would have been as bad 
then as she is now." 

"Mother, we had no business to meddle either with 
her badness or her goodness. What had we to do with 
the wife of such a one as Mr. Trevelyan, or with any 
woman who was separated from her husband?" 

"It was Hugh who thought we should be of service 
to them." 

"Yes; — and I do not blame him. He is in a po- 
sition to be of service to people. He can do work and 
eam money, and has a right to think and to speak. 
We have a right to think only for ourselves, and we 
should not have yielded to him. How are we to get 
back again out of this house to our cottage?" 

"They are puUing the cottage down, Priscilla." 

"To some other cottage, mother. Do you not feel 
while we are living here that we are pretending to be 
what we are not? After aU, Aunt Stanbury was right, 
though it was not her business to meddle with us. We 
should never have come here. That poor woman now 
regards us as her bitter enemies." 

"I meant to do for the best," said Mrs. Stanbury. 

"The fault was mine, mother." 

"But you meant it for the best, my dear." 
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''Meaning for tbe best is trash. I don't know Üiat 
I did mean it for the best. Wbile we were at the 
cottage we paid our way and were honest. Wbat is it 
people say of us now?" 

"They can't say any barm." 

"Tbey say tbat we are paid by tbe hnsband to 
keep bis wife, and paid again by tbe lover to betray 
tbe busband.^^ 

"Priscilla!" 

"Yes; — it is sbocking enougb. But tbat comes of 
people going out of tbeir proper course. We were too 
bumble and low to bave a rigbt to take any part in 
sueb a matter. How true it is tbat wbile one cronches 
on tbe ground, one can never fall." 

Tbe matter was diseussed in tbe Clock House all 
day, between Mrs. Stanbury and Priscüla, and between 
Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora, in tbeir rooms and in tbe 
garden; but notbing could come of sucb discussions. 
No cbange could be made tili furtber instructions sbould 
bave been received from tbe angry busband; nor could 
any kind of argument be even invented by Priscilla 
wMcb migbt be efficacious in inducing tbe two ladies 
* to remain at tbe Clock House, even sbould Mr. Tre- 

velyan allow tbem to do so. Tbey all feit tbe intoler- 
able injustice, as it appeared to tbem, — of tbeir sub- 
jection to tbe caprice of an unreasonable and ill-con- 
ditioned man; but to all of tbem it seemed piain enougb 
tbat in tbis matter tbe busband must exercise bis own 
will, — at any rate, tili Sir Marmaduke sbould be in 
England. Tbere were many difficulties tbrougbout tbe 
day. Mrs. Trevelyan would not go down to dinner, 
sending word tbat sbe was ill, and tbat sbe would, if 
' sbe were allowed, bave some tea in ber own room. 
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And Nora said that she would remain with her sister, 
Priscilla went to them more than once; and late in the 
evening they all met in the parlour. But any conver- 
sation seemed to be impossible; and Mrs. Trevelyan, 
as she went up to her room at night, again declared 
that she wonld lid the house of her presence as soon 
as possible. 

One thing, however, was done on that melancholy 
day. Mrs. Trevelyan wrote to her husband, and en- 
closed Colonel Osborne's letter to herseif, and a copy 
of her reply. The reader will hardly require to be 
told that no such further letter had been written by 
her as that of which Bozzle had given information to 
her husband. Men whose bnsiness it is to detect hid- 
den and secret things, are very apt to detect things 
which have never been done. What excuse can a de- 
tective make even to himself for bis own existence if 
he can detect nothing? Mr. Bozzle was an active-minded 
man, who gloried in detecting, and who, in the special 
spirit of bis trade, had taught himself to believe that 
all around him were things secret and hidden, which 
would be within bis power of unravelling if only the 
slightest clue were put in bis band. He lived by the 
crookednesses of people, and therefore was convinced 
that straight doings in the world were quite exceptional. 
Things dark and dishonest, fights' fought and races run 
that they might be lost, plants and crosses, women 
false to their husbands, sons false to their fathers, 
daughters to their mothers, servants to their masters, 
affaira always secret, dark, foul, and firaudulent, were 
to him the normal condition of lifo. It was to be pre- 
gumed that Mrs. Trevelyan should continue to corre- 
spond with her lover, — that old Mrs. Stanbury should 
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betray lier trust by conniving at the lover's visit, — that 
everybody concemed should be steeped to the hips in 
lies and iniquity. When, therefore, he found at Colo- 
nel Osbome^s rooms that the Colonel had received a 
letter with the Lessboro' post-mark, addressed in the 
handwriting of a woman, he did not scmple to declare 
that Colonel Osborne had received, on that moming, a 
letter from Mr. Trevelyan's "lady." But in sending to 
her hnsband what she caUed with so much bittemess, 
"the correspondence," Mrs. Trevelyan had to enclose 
simply the copy of one sheet note from herseif. 

Bat she now wrote again to Colonel Osborne, and 
enclosed to her husband, not a copy of what she had 
written, but the note itself. It was as foUows: — 

''Nancombe Pntney, Wednesdayi Angost 10. 

"Mr DBAR Colonel Osbobnb, 
"My husband has desired me not to see you, or to 
write to you, or to hear firom you again. I must there- 
fore heg you to enable me to obey him, — at any rate, 
tili papa comes to England. 

"Yours truly, 

"Emily Tbbvblyan." 

And then she wrote to her husband, and in the 
writing of this letter there was much doubt, much la- 
bour, and many changes. We will give it as it was 
written when completed; — 

"I have received your letter, and will obey your 
commands to the best of my power. In order that you 
may not be displeased by any ftirther unavoidable cor- 
respondence between me and Colonel Osborne, I have 
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written to him a note, which I now send to you. I 
send it that you may forward it. If you do not choose 
to do so, I cannot be answerable either for liis seeing 
me, or for bis writing to me again. 

"I send also copies of all tbe correspondence I 
bave bad witb Colonel Osbome since you tumed me 
out of your bouse. Wben be came to call on me, Nora 
remained witb me wbile be was bere. I blusb wbile I 
^vrite tbis; — not for myself, but tbat I sbould be so 
suspected as to make sucb a statement necessary. 

"You say tbat I bave disgraced you and myself, 
I bave done neitber. I am disgraced; — but it is you 
tbat bave disgraced me. I bave never spoken a word 
or done a tbing, as regards you, of wbicb I bave cause 
to be asbamed. 

"I bave told Mrs. Stanbury tbat I and Nora will 
leave bei bouse as soon as we can be made to know 
wbere we are to go. I beg tbat tbis may be decided 
instantly, as eise we must walk out into tbe street 
witbout a sbelter. After wbat bas been said, I cannot 
remain bere. 

"My sister bids me say tbat sbe will relieve you 
of all bürden respecting berself as soon as possible. 
Sbe will probably be able to find a bome witb my 
aunt, Mrs. Outbouse, tili papa comes to England. As 
for myself, I can only say tbat tiU be comes, I sball 
do exactly wbat you order. 

"Emily Trbvblyan. 

''Nunoombe Putney, August 10." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mr. and Mrs. Outhonse. 



BoTH Mr. Outhouse and his wife were especially 
timid in taking upon themselves the cares of other 
people. Not on that account is it to be supposed that 
they were bad or selfish. They were both given mncb 
to cbarity, and bestowed both in time and nioney more 
tban is ordinarily considered necessary even from per- 
sons in their position. But what they gave, they gave 
away from their own qniet hearth. Had money been 
wanting to the danghters of his wife^s brother, Mr. 
Outhouse would have opened such small coffer as he 
had with a free band. But he would have much pre- 
ferred that his benevolence should be used in a way 
that would bring upon him no further responsibility 
and no questionings from people whom he did not 
know and could not understand. 

The Rev. Oliphant Outhouse had been Bector of 
St. Diddulph's-in-the-East for the last fifteen years, 
having married the sister of Sir Marmaduke Rowley, 
— then simply Mr. Rowley, with a colonial appointment 
in Jamaica of ^^120 per annum, — ^twelve years before 
his promotion, while he was a curate in one of the popu- 
lous borough parishes. He had thus been a London 
clergyman all his life; but he knew almost as little of 
London society as though he had held a eure in a 
Westmoreland valley. He had worked hard, but his 
work had been altogether among the poor. He had 
no gift of preaching, and had acquired neither reputa- 
tion nor popularity. But he could work; — and having 
been transferred because of that capability to the tem- 
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porary curacy of St. Diddulph's, — out of one diocese 
into another, — he had received the livin^ firom the 
bishop's hands wheii it became vacant. 

A dreary place was the parsonage of St Diddulph's- 
in-the-East for the abode of a gentleman. Mr. Out- 
house had not, in his whole parish, a pariahioner with 
whom he could consort. ' The greatest men aronnd him 
were the pnblicanB, and the most numeroas were men 
employed in and around the docks. Dredgers of mud, 
nawies employed on snbtirban canals, excavators, 
loaders and unloaders of cargo, cattle drivers, whose 
driving, however, was done mostly on board ship, — 
such and such like were the men who were the fathers 
of the families of St. Diddulph's-in-the-East And 
there was there, not far removed firom the muddy 
estuary of a little stream that makes its black way 
from the £ssex marshes among the houses of the poorest 
of the poor into the Thames, a large commercial 
estabüshment for toming the carcasses of horses into 
manure. Messrs. Flowsem and Blurt were in truth the 
great people of St Diddulph's-in-the-East; but the close- 
ness of their establishment was not an additional at- 
traction to the parsonage. They were liberal, how- 
ever, with their money, and Mr. Outhouse was disposed 
to think, — custom perhaps having made the establish- 
ment less objectionable to him than it was at first, — 
that St. Diddulph's-in-the-East would be more of a 
Pandemonium than it now was, if by any sanitary law 
Messrs. Flowsem and Blurt were compelled to close 
their doors. "Non ölet," he would say with a grim 
smile when the charitable cheque of the firm would 
come punctually to hand on the first Saturday after 
Christmas. 
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But such a honse as Hs would be, as be knew, but 
a poor residence for bis wife's nieces. Indeed, witbout 
positively saying tbat be was unwilling to receive 
tbem, be bad, wben be first beard of tbe breaking up 
of tbe bouse in Curzon Street, sbewn tbat be would 
ratber not take npon bis sboulders so great a respon- 
sibility. He and bis wife bad discussed tbe matter 
between tbem, and bad come to tbe conclnsion tbat 
tbey did not know wbat kind of tbings migbt bave 
been done in Curzon Street. Tbey would tbink no 
evil, tbey said; but tbe very idea of a married woman 
witb a lover was dreadful to tbem. It migbt be tbat 
tbeir niece was free from blame. Tbey boped so. 
And even tbougb ber sin bad been of ever so deep a 
dye, tbey would take ber in, — if it were indeed ne- 
cessary. But tbey boped tbat sucb belp from tbem 
migbt not be needed. Tbey botb knew bow to give 
counsel to a poor woman, bow to rebuke a poor man, 
— bow to comfort, encourage, or to upbraid tbe poor. 
Practice bad told tbem bow far tbey migbt go witb 
Börne bope of doing good-, — and at wbat stage of de- 
moralisation no good from tbeir bands was any longer 
witbin tbe scope of fair expectation. But all tbis was 
among tbe poor. Witb wbat words to encourage sucb 
a one as tbeir niece Mrs. Trevelyan, — to encourage 
ber or to rebuke ber, as ber conduct migbt seem to 
make necessary, — tbey botb feit tbat tbey were al- 
togetber Ignorant. To tbem Mrs. Trevelyan was a fine 
lady. To Mr. Outbouse, Sir Marmaduke bad ever 
been a fine gentleman, given mucb to worldly tbings, 
wbo cared more for wbist and a glass of wine tban for 
anytbing eise, and wbo tbougbt tbat be bad a good 
excuse for never going to cburcb in England because 
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he was called upon, as he said, to sliow himself in the 
govemor's pew always once on Sundays, and frequently 
twice, when he was at the seat of his govemment. Sir 
Marmaduke manifestly looked upon chnrch as a thing 
in itself notoriously disagreeable. To Mr. Outhoose it 
afforded the great events of the week. And Mrs. Ont- 
house would declare that to hear her husband preach 
was the greatest joy of her life. It may be nnder- 
stood therefore that though the family connection be* 
tween the Rowleys and the Outhouses had been kept 
up with a semblance of affection, it had never blossomed 
forth into cordial friendship. 

When therefore the clergyman of St Diddulph's 
received a letter from his niece, Nora, begging him to 
tako her into his parsonage tili Sir Marmaduke shonld 
arrive in the course of the spring, and hinting also a 
wish that her nncle Oliphant should see Mr. Trevelyan 
and if possible arrange that his other niece should also 
come to the parsonage, he was very much perturbed 
in spirit. There was a long consultation between him 
and his wife before anything could be settled, and it 
may be doubted whether anything would have been 
settled, had not Mr. Trevelyan himself made his way 
to the parsonage, on the second day of the family Con- 
ference. Mr. and Mrs. Outhouse had both seen the 
necessity of sleeping upon the matter. They had slept 
upon it, and the discourse between them on the second 
day was so doubtful in its tone that more sleeping 
would probably have been necessary had not Mr. Tre- 
velyan appeared and compelled them to a decision. 

" You must remember that I make no charge against 
her," Said Trevelyan, after the matter had been dis- 
cussed for about an hour. 
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"Then whj should slie not coms back to you?^^ 
Said Mr. Outhouse, timidly. 

"Some day she may, — if she will be obedient, But 
it cannot be now. She Las set me at defiance; and 
even yet it is too clear from the tone of her letter to 
me that she thinks that she has been right to do bo- 
How could we live together in amity whon she ad- 
dresses me as a cruel tyrant?" 

"Why did she go away at first?*' asked Mrs. Out- 
house. 

"Becanse she would compromise my name by an 
intimacy which I did not approve. But I do not come 
here to defend myself, Mrs. Outhouse, You probably 
think that I have been wrong. You are her frieud; 
and to you, I will not even say that I liave been right 
What I want you to understand is this. She cannot 
come back to me now. It would not be for mj honour 
that she should do so." 

"But, SIT, — would it not be for your welfare, as a 
Christian?" asked Mr. Outhouse. 

"You must not be angry with rae, if I aay that I 
will not discuss that just now. I did not come here 
to discuss it." 

"It is very sad for our poor niece," said Mrs. Out- 
house. 

"It is very sad for me," said Trevelyan^ gloomily; 
— "very sad, indeed. My home is de^rtroyed; my life 
is made solitary; I do not even see my own child. 
She has her boy with her, and her sister. I have no- 
body." 

"I can't understand, for the life of me, why yon 
should not live together just like any other people *' 
said Mrs. Outhouse, whose womun^a spirit was aiiging 
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in her bosoin. "When people are married, they must 
piit up with something; — at least, most always." This 
slie added, lest it might be for a moment imagined 
tliat she had had any cause for complaint with her Mr. 
Outhouse. 

"Pray excuse me, Mrs. Outhouse; but I cannot 
discuss that. The question between us is this, — can 
you consent to receive your two nieces tili their father's 
retum; — and if so, in what way shall I defray the ex- 
pense of their living? You will of course understand 
that I willingly undertake the expense not only of my 
wife's maintenance and of her sister's also, but that I 
will cheerfuUy allow anything that may be required 
either for their comfort or recreation." 

"I cannot take my nieces into my house as lodgers," 
Said Mr. Outhouse. 

"No, not as lodgers; but of course you can under- 
stand that it is for me to pay for my own wife. I 
know 1 owe you an apology for mentioning it; — but 
how eise could I make my request to you?" 

"If Emüy and Nora come here they must come as 
our guests," said Mrs. Outhouse. 

"Certainly," said the clergyman. "And if I am 
told they are in want of a home they shall find one 
here tili their father comes. But I am bound to say 
that as regards the eider I think her home should be 
elsewhere." 

"Of course it should," said Mrs. Outhouse. "I 
don't know anything about the law, but it seems to 
me very odd Öiat a young woman should be tumed 
out in this way. You say she has done nothing?" 

"I will not argue the matter," said Treveiyan. 

"That's all very well, Mr. Treveiyan," said the 
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lady, "but she's my own niece, and if I don't stand 
up for her I don't know who wilL I never heard 
such a thing in mj life as a wife being sent away 
after such a fasbion as tbat. We wouldn^t treat a 
cookmaid so; tbat we wouldn't. As for Coming bere, 
sbe sball come if sbe pleases, but I sball always say 
tbat it's tbe greatest sbame I ever beard of." 

Notbing came of tbis visit at last. Tbe lady grew 
in ber anger; and Mr. Trevelyan, in bis own defence, 
was driven to declare tbat bis wife's obstinate intimacy 
witb Colonel Osbome bad almost driven bim ont of 
bis senses. Before be left tbe parsonage be was 
brougbt even to tears by bis own narration of bis own 
misery; — wbereby Mr. Outbouse was considerably soft- 
ened, altbongb Mrs. Outbouse became more and more 
stout in tbe defence of ber own sex. But notbing at 
last came of it. Trevelyan insisted on paying for bis 
wife, wberever sbe migbt be placed; and wben he 
found tbat tbis would not be permitted to bim at the 
parsonage, be was very anxious to take some small 
fumisbed bouse in tbe neigbbourbood, in wbicb tbe 
two sisters migbt live for tbe next six montbs under 
tbe wings of tbeir uncle and aunt. But even Mr. 
Outbouse was moved to pleasantry by tbis Suggestion, 
as be explained tbe nature of tbe tenements wbicb 
were common at St. Diddulpb's. Two rooms, front 
and back, tbey migbt bave for about five-and-sixpence 
a week in a bouse witb tbree otber families. "But 
perbaps tbat is not exactly wbat you'd like," said Mr. 
Outbouse. Tbe interview ended witb no result, and 
Mr. Trevelyan took bis leave, declaring to bimself tbat 
be was worse off tban tbe foxes, wbo bave boles in 
wbicb to lay tbeir beads; — ^but it must be presumed 
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that his sufferings in this respect were to be bj at- 
tomey; as it was for bis wife, and not for himself, 
that tbe necessary hole was now required. 

As soon as be was gone Mrs. Outbonse answered 
Nora^s letter, and witbout meaning to be ezplicit, ex- 
plained prettj closelj wbat bad taken place. Tbe 
spare bedroom at tbe parsonage was ready'to receive 
eitber one or both of tbe sisters tili Sir Marmaduke 
sbonld be in London, if one or botb of tbem sbould 
cboose to come. And tbougb tbere was no nursery at 
tbe parsonage, — for Mr. and Mrs. Outbouse bad been 
blessed witb no cbildren, — still room sbould be made 
for tbe little boy. But tbey must come as visitors, — 
"as our own nieces," said Mrs. Outbouse. And sbe 
went on to say tbat sbe would bave notbing to do 
witb tbe quarrel between Mr. Trevelyan and bis wife. 
All sucb quarreis were very bad, — but as to tbis 
quarrel sbe could take no part, eitber one side or 
tbe otber. Tben sbe stated tbat Mr. Trevelyan bad 
been at tbe parsonage, but that no arrangement bad 
been made, because Mr. Trevelyan bad insisted on 
paying for tbeir board and lodging. 

Tbis letter reacbed Nuncombe Putney before any 
reply was received by Mra. Trevelyan from her bus- 
band. Tbis was on tbe Saturday moming, and Mrs. 
Trevelyan bad pledged berself to Mrs. Stanbury tbat 
sbe would leave tbe Clock Honse on tbe Monday. Of 
course, tbere was no need tbat sbe sbould do so. ßoth 
Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilla would now bave willingly 
consented to tbeir remaining tili Sir Marmaduke sbould 
be in England. But Mrs. Trevelyan's bigb spirit re- 
volted against tbis after all tbat bad been said. Sbe 
tbougbt tbat sbe sbould bear from ber busband on tbe 
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morrow, but the post on Sunday brought no letter 
from Trevelyan. On the Saturday they had finished 
packing up,— so certain was Mrs. Trevelyan that some 
instructions as to her fiiture destiny would be seilt to 
her by her lord. 

At last tliey decided on the Sunday that they 
would both go at once to St. Diddulph's; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that this was the declsion 
of the eider sister. Nora would willingly have yielded 
to Priscilla's entreaties, and have remained. But 
Emily declared that she could not, and would not, 
stay in the house. She had a few pounds, — what 
would suffice for her joumey; and as Mr. Trevelyan 
had not thought proper to send his ordere to her, she 
would go without them. Mrs. Outhouse was her auut^ 
and her nearest relative in England, üpon whom 
eise could she lean in this time of her great affliction? 
A letter, therefore, was written to Mrs. Outhouse, 
saying that the whole party, including the boy and 
nuree, would be at St. Diddulph's, on the Monday 
evening, and the last cord was put to the boxes. 

"1 suppose that he is very angry," Mrs. Trevelyan 
Said to her sister, "but I do not feel that I care about 
that now. He shall have nothing to complain of [in 
reference to any gaiety on my part. I will see no 
one. I will have no — correspondence. But I will not 
remain here after what he has said to me, let him be 
ever so angry. I declare, as I think of it, it seems 
to me that no woman was ever so cruelly treated as 
I have been." Then she wrote one further line to her 
husband. 

"Not having received any Orders from you, and 
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having promised Mrs. Stanbury that I would leave 
this house on Monday, I go witli Nora to mj aunt, 
Mrs. Outhouse, to-morrow. 

"E. T." 



On the Sunday evening the four ladies drank tea 
togetlier, and they all made an eflFort to be civil, and 
even affectionate, to eacb other. Mrs. Trevelyan had 
at last allowed Priscilla to explain how it had come to 
pass that she had told her brother that it would be 
better both for her mother and for herseif that the 
existing arrangeraents should be brought to an end, 
and there had come to be an agreement between them 
that they should all part in amity, But the conversa- 
tion on the Sunday evening was very difficult. 

"I am sure we shall always tlunk of you both with 
the greatest kindness," said Mrs. Stanbury. 

"As for me," said Priscilla, "your being with us 
has been a delight that I cannot describe; — only it 
has been wrong." 

"I know too well," said Mrs. Trevelyan, "that in 
our present circumstances we are unable to carry de- 
light with US anywhere." 

"You hardly understand what our life has been," 
said Priscilla ; "but the truth is that we had no right 
to receive you in such a house as this. It has not 
been our way of living, and it cannot continue to 
be so. It is not wonderful that people should talk of 
US. Had it been called your house, it might have 
been better." 

"And what will you do now?" asked Nora. 

"Get out of this place as soon a» we can. It iß 
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often hard to go back to the riglit jiathj but it may 
always be done, — or at least attempted." 

"It seems to me that I take miöery witii nvo 
wberever I go," said Mrs. Trevelyan, 

"My dear, it has not beeu your fault," said Mrs. 
Stanbiiry. 

"I do not like to blame my brother," said Priscilla, 
*'because lie has done bis best to be good to us all; — 
and the punisbment will fall heaviest npon bim, be- 
cause he must pay for it." 

"He should not be allowed to pay a Shilling," said 
Mts. Trevelyan. 

Then the moming came, and at seven o'clock the 
two sisters, with the niirse and child, started for Less- 
boro' Station in Mrs. Crocket's open carriage, the 
luggage having been sent on in a cart. There were 
many tears shed, and any one looking at the party 
would have thought that very dear friends were being 
tom asunder. 

"Mother," said Priscilla, as soon as the parlonr 
door was shut, and the two were alone together, "we 
must take care that we never are brought again into 
such a mistake as that. They who protect the injured 
should be streng themselves." 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Dorothy makes np her mind. 

It was true that most ill-natured things had been 
said at Lessboro' and at Nuncombe Putney about Mrs. 
Stanbury and the visitors at^the Clock House, and 
that these ill-natured things had spread themselves to 
Exeter. Mrs. Ellison of Lessboro\ who was not the 
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most good-natured woman in the world, had told Mrs. 
Merton of Nuncombe that she had been told that the 
Coloners visit to tlia lady bad been made by express 
arrangement between the Colonel and Mrs. ßtanbury. 
Mrs. Merton, wbo was very good-naturßd, but not tbe 
wisest woman in the world, had declared that any 
such conduct on the part of Mrs. Stanbury was quite 
impossible. '^What does it matter which it is, — Pri- 
scilla or her mother?" Mrs. Ellison had said. "These 
•are the facts. Mrs. Trevelyan has been sent there to 
be out of the way of this Colonel; and the Colonel 
immediately comes down and sees her at the Clock 
House. But when people are very poor they do get 
driven to do almost anything." 

Mrs. Merton, not being very wise, had conceived 
it to be her duty to repeat this to Priscilla; and Mrs. 
Ellison, not being very good-natured, had conceived it 
to be hers to repeat it to Mrs. MacHugh at Exeter. 
And then Bozzle's Coming had become known. 

"Yes, Mrs. MacHugh, a policeman in mufti down 
at Nuncombe! I wonder what our friend in the Close 
here will think about it! I have always said, you 
know, that if she wanted to keep things straight 
at Nuncombe, she should have opened her purse- 
strings." 

From all which it may be understood, that Priscilla 
Stanbury's desire to go back to ^their old way of living 
had not been without reason. 

It may be imagined that Miss Stanbury of the 
Close did not receive with equanimity the reports 
which reached her. And, of course, when she dis- 
cussed the matter either with Martha or with Dorothy, 
she feil back upon her own early appreciation of the 
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folly of the Clock House arrangement. Nevertbeless, 
she had called Mrs. Ellison very bad names, when she 
learned from her friend Mrs. MacHugh what reports 
were being spread by the lady from Lessboro'. 

"Mrs. Ellison! Yes; we all know Mrs. Ellison. Tho 
bitterest tongue in Devonsbire, and tbe falsest! There 
are some people at Lessboro' who would be well 
pleased if she paid her way there as well as those poor 
women do at Nuncombe. I don't think mnch of what 
Mrs. Ellison says." 

"But it* is bad about the policeman," said Mrs. 
MacHugh. 

"Of course it's bad. It's all bad. Fm not saying 
that it's not bad. I'm glad IVe got this other young 
woman out of it. It's all that young man's doing. If 
I had a son of my own, I'd' sooner foUow him to the 
grave than hear him call himself a Radical." 

Then, on a sudden, there came to the Close news 
that Mrs. Trevelyan and her sister were gone. On 
the very Monday on which they went, Priscilla sent a 
note on to her sister, in which no special allusion was 
made to Aunt Stanbury, but which was no doubt 
written with the Intention that the news should be 
communicated. 

"Gone; are they? As it is past wishing that they 
hadn't come, it's the best thing they could do now. 
And who is to pay the rent of the house, now they 
have gone?" As this was a point on which Dorothy 
was not prepared to trouble herseif at present, shi 
made no answer to the question. 

Dorothy at this time was in a State of very great 
perturbation on her own account. The reader may 
perhaps remember that she had been much starüed by 
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a proposition that had been made to her in reference 
to lier future life. Her aunt had suggested to her that 
she should become — Mrs. Gibson. She had not as yet 
given any ans wer to that proposition, and had indeed 
fonnd it to be quite impossible to speak about it at all. 
Bvt there can be no doubt that the Suggestion had 
opened out to her altogether new views of life. Up 
to the moment of her aunt*s speech to her, the idea of 
her becoming a married woman had never presented 
itself to her. In her humility it had not occurred to 
her that she should be counted as one among the can- 
didates for matrimony. Priscilla had taught her to 
regard herseif, — indeed, they had both so regarded 
themselves, — as bom to eat and drink, as little as 
might be, and then to die. Now, when she was told 
that she could, if she pleased, become Mrs. Gibson, 
she was almost lost in a whirl of new and confused 
ideas. Since her aunt had spoken, Mr. Gibson him- 
self had dropped a hint or two which seemed to her to 
indicate that he also must be in the secret. There had 
been a party, with a supper, at Mrs. Crumbie's, at 
which both the Miss Frenches had been present. But 
Mr. Gibson had taken her, Dorothy Stanbury, out to 
supper, leaving both Camilla and Arabella behind him 
in the drawing-room ! During the quarter of an hour 
afterwards in which the ladies were alone while the 
gentlemen were eating and drinking, both Camilla and 
Arabella continued to wreak their vengeance. They 
asked questions about Mrs. Trevelyan, and suggested 
that Mr. Gibson might be sent over to put things right. 
But Miss Stanbury tad heard them, and had fallen 
upon them with a heavy band. 

"There's a good deal expected of Mr. Gibson, my 
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dears," she said, "which it seems to me Mr. Gibson is 
not inclined to perform." 

"It is quite indifferent to us what Mr. Gibson may 
be inclined to perform," said Arabella. "I*m sure we 
shan't interfere with Miss Dorothy." 

As this was said quite out loud before all tbe other 
ladies, Dorotliy was overcome with shame. But her 
aunt comforted her when they were again at home. 

"Laws, my dear; what does it matter? When 
you're Mrs. Gibson, you'll be proud of it all." 

Was it , then really written in the book of the 
Fates that she, Dorothy Stanbury, was to become 
Mrs. Gibson? Poor Dorothy began to feel that she 
was called upon to exercise an amount of thought and 
personal decision to which she had not been accustomed. 
Hitherto, in the things which she had done, or left nn- 
done, she had received instructions which she could 
obey. Had her mother and Priscilla told her positively 
not to go to her aunt's house, she would have remained 
at Nuncombe without complaint. Had her aunt since 
her Coming given her Orders as to her mode of life, — 
enjoined, for instance, additional church attendances, 
or desired her to perform menial Services in the house, 
— she would have obeyed, from custom, without a 
Word. But when she was told that she was to marry 
Mr. Gibson, it did seem to her to be necessary to do 
something more than obey. Did she love Mr. Gibson? 
She tried hard to teach herseif to think that she might 
leam to love him. He was a nice-looking man enough, 
with Sandy hair, and a head rather bald, with thin 
lips, and a narrow nose, who certainly did preach 
drawling sermons; but of whom everybody said that 
he was a very exceUent clergyman. He had a house 
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and an income, and all Exeter had long since decided 
that he was a man who would certainly many. He 
was one of those men of whom it may be said that 
they have no possible claim to remain unmarried. He 
was fair game, and unless he surrendered himself to 
be bagged before long, wonld subject himself to just 
and loud complaint. The Miss Frenches had been 
aware of this, and had thought to make sure of him 
among them. It was a little hard npon them that the 
old maid of the Close, as they always' called Miss 
Stanbury, should interfere with them when their booty 
was almost won. And they feit it to be the harder 
because Dorothy Stanbury was, as they thought, so 
poor a creature. That Dorothy herseif should have 
any doubt as to accepting Mr. Gibson, was an idea 
that never oceurred to them. But Dorothy had her 
doubts. When she came to think of it, she remem- 
bered that she had never as yet spoken a word to Mr. 
Gibson, beyond such little trifling remarks as are made 
over a tea-table. She might learn to love him, but 
she did not think that she loved him as yet. 

"I don't suppose all this will make any difference 
to Mr. Gibson," said Miss Stanbury to her niece, on 
the moming after the reoeipt of Priscilla's note stating 
that the Trevelyans had left Nuncombe. 

Dorothy always blushed when Mr. Gibson's name 
was mentioned, and she blushed now. But she did 
not at all understand her aunt^s allusion. ^^I don^t 
know what you mean, aunt," she said. 

"Well, you know, my dear, what they say about 
Mrs. Trevelyan and the Clock House is not very nice. 
If Mr. Gibson were to tum round and say that the 
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connexion wasn't pleasant, no one would have a right 
to complain." 

The faiut customary bliish on Dorothy's cheeks 
which Mr. Gibson's name had produced now covered 
her whole face even up to the roots of her hair. "If 
he believes had of mamma, I'm sure, Aunt Stanbury, 
I don't want to see him again." 

"That's all very fine, my dear, but a man has to 
think of himself, you know." 

"Of course he thinks of himself. Why shouldn't 
he? I dare say he thinks of himself more than I do." 

"Öorothy, don't be a fool. A good husband isn't 
to be caught every day." 

"Aunt Stanbury, I don't want to catch any man." 

"Dorothy don't be a fool." 

"I must say it. I donH suppose Mr. Gibson thinks 
of me the least in the world." 

"Psha! I teil you he does." 

"But as for mamma and Priscilla, I never could 
like anybody for a momeüt who would be ashamed of 
them." 

She was most anxious to declare that, as far as 
she knew herseif and her own wishes at present, she 
entertained no partiality for Mr. Gibson, — no feeling 
which could become partiality even if Mr. Gibson was 
to declare himself willing to accept her mother and her 
sister with herseif. But she did not dare to say so. 
There was an instinct within her which made it almost 
impossible to her to express an objection to a suitor 
before the suitor had declared himself to be one. She 
could speak out as touching her mother and her sister, 
— but as to her own feelings she could express neither 
assent or dissent. 
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"I should like to liave it settled soon," said Miss 
Stanbmy, in a melanclioly voice. Even to this Dorothy 
could make no reply. What did soon mean? Perhaps 
in the course of a year or two. "If it could be ar- 
ranged by the end of this week, it would be a great 
comfort to me." Dorothy almost feil off her chair, 
and was stricken altogether dumb. "I told you, I 
think, that Brooke Burgess is Coming here?" 

"You Said he was to come some day." 

"He is to be here on Monday. I haven't seen 
him for more than twelve years; and now he's to be 
here next week! Dear, dear! When I think some- 
times of all the hard words that have been spoken, 
and the harder thoughts that have been in people's 
minds, I often regret that the money ever came to me 
at all. I could have done without it, very well, — very 
weU." 

"But all the unpleasantness is over now, aunt." 

"I don't know about that Unpleasantness of that 
kind is apt to rankle long. But I wasn't going to 
give up my rights. Nobody but a coward does that. 
They talked of going to law and trying the will, but 
they wouldn't have got much by that. And then they 
abused.me for two years. When they had done and 
got sick of it, I told them they should have it all 
back again as soon as I am dead. It won't be long 
now. This Burgess is the eider nephew, and he shall 
have it all." 

"Is not he grateful?" 

"No. Why should he be grateful? I don't do it 
for special love of him. I don't want his gratitude; 
nor anybody's gratitude. Look at Hugh. I did love 
him," 
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"I am grateful, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Are you, my dear? Then show it by being a 
good wife to Mr. Gibson, and a bappy wife. I want 
to get everything settled wbile Burgess is here. If he 
is to have it, why should I keep him out of it whilst 
I live? I wonder whetber Mr. Gibson would mind 
Coming and living here, Dolly?" 

Tlie tliing was Coming so near to her that Dorothy 
began to feel that she must, in truth, make np her 
mind, and let her aunt know also how it had been 
made up. She was sensible enough to perceive that 
if she did not prepare herseif for the occasion she 
would find herseif hampered by an engagement simply 
because her aunt had presumed that it was out of the 
question that she should not acquiesce. She would 
drift into marriage with Mr. Gibson against her will. 
Her greatest difficulty was the fact that her aunt 
clearly had no doubt on the subject. And as for her- 
self, hitherto her feelings did not, on either side, go 
beyond doubts. Assuredly it would be a very good 
tliing for her to becöme Mrs. Gibson, if only she could 
create for herseif some attachment for the man. At 
the present moment her aunt said nothing more about 
Mr. Gibson, having her mind much occupied with the 
Coming of Mr. Brooke Burgess. 

"I remember him twenty years ago and more; as 
nice a boy as you would wish to see. His father was 
the fourth of the brothers. Dear, dearl Three of 
them are gone; and the only one remaining is old 
Barty, whom no one ever loved." 

The Burgesses had been great people in Exeter, 
having been both bankers and brewers there, but the 
light of the family had paled; and though Bartholomew 
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Burgess, of whom Miss Staubury declared that no one 
had ever loved him, still had a share in the bank, it 
was well understood in the city that tjie real wealth 
in the fiiin of Cropper and Burgess, belonged to the 
Cropper family. Indeed the most considerable portion 
of the fortune that had been realised by old Mr. Burgess 
had come into the possession of Miss Stanbury herseif. 
Bartholomew Stanbnry had never forgiven his brother's 
will, and between him and Jemima Stanbury the feud 
was irreconcileable. The next brother, Tom Burgess, 
had been a solicitor at Liverpool, and had done well 
there. But Miss Stanbury knew nothing of the Tom 
Burgesses as she called them. The fourth brother, 
Harry Burgess, had been a clergyman, and this Brooke 
Burgess, Junior, who was now Coming to the Close, 
had been left with a widowed mother, the eldest of a 
large family. It need not now be told at length how 
there had been ill-blood also between this clergyman 
and the heiress. There had been attempts at friend- 
ship, and at one time Miss Stanbury had received the 
Rev. Harry Burgess and all his family at the Close; 
— but the attempts had not been successfal; and though 
our old friend had never wavered in her determination 
to leave the money all back to some one of the Burgess 
family, and with this view had made a pilgrimage to 
London some twelve years since, and had renewed her 
acquaintance with the widow and the children, still 
there had been no comfortable relations between her 
and any of the Burgess family. Old Barty Burgess, 
whom ahe met in the Close, or saw in the High Street 
every day of her life, was her great enemy. He had 
tried his best, — so at least she was convinoed, — to 
drive her out of the pale of society , years npon years 
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ago, by saying evil tliings of her. Slie had conquered 
in that combat. Her victoiy had been complete, and 
she had triumphed after a most signal fashion. But 
this triumph did not silence Barty's tongue, nor soften 
his heart When she prayed to be forgiven, as she 
lierself forgave others, she always exempted Barty 
Burgess from her prayers. There are things which 
fiesh and blood cannot do. She had not liked Harry 
Burgess^ widow, nor, for the matter of that, Harry 
Burgess himself. When she had last seen the children 
she had not liked any of them much, and had had her 
doiibts even as to Brooke. But with that branch of 
the family she was willing to try again. Brooke was 
now Coming to the Close, having received, however, 
an intimation, that if, during his visit to Exeter, "he 
chose to see his Uncle Barty, any such interconrse 
inust be kept quite in the background. While he 
remained in Miss Stanbury's house he was to remain 
tliere as though there were no such person as Mr. 
Bartholomew Burgess in Exeter. 

At this time Brooke Burgess was a man just tumed 
thirty, and was a clerk in the Ecclesiastical Record 
Office, in Somerset House. No doubt the peculiar na- 
ture and name of the public department to which he 
was attached had done something to recommend him 
to Miss Stanbury. Ecclesiastical records were things 
greatly to be reverenced in her eyes, and she feit that 
a gentleman who handled them and dealt with tbem 
would probably be sedate, gentlemanlike, and consert 
vative. Brooke Burgess, when she had last seen him, 
was just about to enter upon the duties of the office. 
Then there had come offence, and she had in truth 
known nothing of him from that day to this. The 
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visitör was to be at Exeter on the foUowing Monday, 
and very much was done in preparation of bis Com- 
ing. There was to be a dinner party on tbat very 
day, and dinner parties were not common witb Miss 
Stanbury. Sbe bad, bowever, explained to Martba 
tbat sbe intended to put ber best foot forward. Mar- 
tba nnderstood perfectly tbat Mr. Brooke Burgess was 
to be received as tbe beir of property. Sir Peter 
Mancmdy, tbe great Devonsbire cbemist, was Coming 
to dinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Powel from Haidon, — 
people of great distinction in tbat part of tbe county, 
— Mrs. MacHngb of course; and, equally of course, Mr. 
Gibson. Tbere was a deep discussion between Miss 
Stanbnry and Martba as to asking two of tbe Cliffords, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Noel from Doddiscombeleigb. Martba 
had been very mncb in favonr of baving twelve. Miss 
Stanbnry bad declared tbat witb twelve sbe must bave 
two waiters from tbe green-grocers, and tbat two waiters 
would overpower ber own domesticities below stairs. 
Martba bad declared tbat sbe didn^t care about tbem 
any more tban if tbey were ptippy dogs. But Miss 
Stanbury bad been quite firm against twelve. Sbe bad 
consented to bave ten, — for tbe sake of artistic arrange- 
ment at tbe table; "Tbey sbould be pantaloons and 
petticoats altemate, you know," sbe bad said to Martba, 
— and bad tberefore asked tbe Cliffords. But tbe 
Cliffords could not come, and tben sbe bad declined to. 
make any furtber attempt. Indeed, a new idea bad 
strack ber. Brooke Burgess, ber guest, sbould sit at 
one end of tbe table, and Mr. Gibson, tbe clergyman, 
at tbe otber. In tbis way tbe proper alternation would 
be effected. Wben Martba beard tbis, Martba quite 
nnderstood tbe extent of tbe good fortune tbat was in 

Me knete he was Bight /• 24 
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Btore for Dorothy. If Mr. Gibson wm to be welcomed 
in that way, it could only be in preparation of hiß be- 
Coming one of the family. 

And Dorothy herseif became aware that she must 
make up her mind. It was not so declared to her, but 
she came to understand that it was very probable that 
something would occur on the coming Monday which 
would require her to be ready with her answer on that 
day. And she was greatly tormented by feeling that 
if she could not bring herseif to accept Mr. Gibson, — 
should Mr. Gibson propose to her, as to which she con- 
tinued to teil herseif that the chance of such a thing 
must be very remote indeed, — but that if he should 
propose to her, and if she could not accept him, her 
aunt ought to know that it would be so before the 
moment came. But yet she could not bring herseif to 
speak to her aunt as though any such proposition were 
possible. 

It happened that during the week, on the Saturday, 
Priscilla came into Exeter. Dorothy met her sister at 
the railway Station, and then the two walked together 
two miles and back along the Crediton Koad. Aunt 
Stanbury had consented to Priscilla coming to the 
Close, even though it was not the day appointed for 
such Visits; but the walk had been preferred, and 
Dorothy feit that she would be able to ask for counsel 
from the only human being to whom she could have 
brought herseif to confide the fact that a gentleman 
was expected to ask her to marry him. But it was not 
tili tliey had tumed üpon their walk, that she was 
able to open her mouth on the subject even to her 
sister. Priscilla had been very füll of their own cares 
at Nuncombc, and had said much of her determinativ ii 
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to leave the Clock House and' to retum to the retire- 
ment of some small cottage. She had already written 
to Hugh to this effect, and during their walk had said 
mucli of her own foUy in having consented to so great 
a change in their mode of life. At last Dörothy Struck 
in with her story. 

"Aunt Stanbury wants me to make a change too." 

"What change?" asked Priscilla anxiouly. 

"It is not my idea, Priscilla, and I don't think that 
there can be anything in it. Indeed, Tm sure there 
isn't. I don't see how it's possible that there should be." 

"But what is it, Dolly?" 

"I suppose there can't be any härm in my telling you." 

"If it's anything concerning yonrself, I should say 
not. If it concems Aunt Stanbury, I dare say ahe'd 
rather you held your tongue." 

"It concems me most," said Dorothy. 

"She doesn't want you to leave her, does she?" 

"Well; yes; no. By what she said last, — Ishouldn't 
leave her at all in that way. Only Tm sure it's not 
possible." 

"I am the worst hand in the world, DolLy, at 
guessing a riddle." 

"YouVe heard of that Mr. Gibson, the clergyman; 
— haven't you?" 
^ "Of course I have." 

"Well . Mind, you know, it's only what Aunt 

Stanbury says. He has never so much as opened his 
lips to me Wmself, except to say, 'How do you do?' 
and that kind of thing." 

"Aunt Stanbury wants you to marry him?" 

"Yes!" 

"Well?" 

24* 
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"Of course it's out of the question," said Dorothy, 
sadly. 

"I don't see wliy it should be out of the question," 
said Priscilla, proudly. "Indeed, if Aunt Stanbury 
bas Said much about it, I sbould say tbat Mr. Gibson 
himself must bave spoken to her." 

"Do you think be has?" 

"I do not believe tbat my aunt would raiae false 
bopes," Said Priscilla. 

"But I baven't any bopes. Tbat is to say, T bad 
never tbougbt about sucb a tbing. 

"But you tbink about it now, Dolly?" 

"I sbould never bave dreamed about it, only for 
Aunt Stanbury." 

"But, dearest, you are dreaming of it now, are you 
not?" 

"Only because sbe says tbat it is to be so. You 
don't know bow generous sbe is. Sbe says tbat if it 
sbould be so, sbe will give me ever so mucb money; 
— two tbousand pounds!" 

"Tben I am quite sure tbat sbe and Mr. Gibson 
must understand eacb otber." • 

"Of course," said Dorotby, sadly, "if be were to 
tbink of sucb a tbing at all, it would only be because 
tbe money would be convenient." 

"Not at all," said Priscilla, stemly, — witb a stern- 
ness tbat was very comfortable to ber listener. "Not 
at all. Wby sbould not Mr. Gibson love you as well 
as any man ever loved any woman? You are nice- 
looking," — Dorotby blusbed beneatb ber bat even at 
her sister's praise, — "and good-tempered, and lovable 
in every way. And I tbink you are just titted to make 
a good wife. And you must not suppose, Dolly, tbat 
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because Mr. Gibson wouldn't perhaps have asked you 
withöut the money, that therefore he is mercenary. It 
so often happens that a gentleman can't marry unless 
the lady has some money I" 

"But he hasn't asked me at all." 

"I suppose he will, dear." 

"I only know what Aunt Stanbury says." 

"You may be sure that he will ask you.'' 

"And what must I say, Priscilla?" 

"What must you say? Nobody can teil you that, 
dear, but yourself. Do you like him?" 

"I don't dislike him." 

"Is that aU?" 

"I know him so very little, Priscilla. Everybody 
says he is very good; — and then it's a great thing, 
isn't it, that he should be a clergyman?" 

"I don't know about that" 

"I think it is. If it were possible that I should 
ever marry any one, I should like a clergyman so 
much the best." 

"Then you do know what to say to him." 

"No, I don't, Priscilla. I don't know at alL" 

"Look here, dearest. What my aunt offers to you 
is a very great step in life. If you can accept this 
gentleman I think you would be happy; — and I think, 
also, which should be of more importance for your 
consideration, that you would make him happy. It is 
a brighter prospfect, dear Dolly, than to live eiöier with 
US at Nuncombe, or even with Aunt Stanbury as her 
niece." 

"But if I don't love him, Priscilla?" 

" Then give it up, and be as you are, my own own, 
dearest sister." 
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"So I will," Said Dorothy, and at that time Ler 
mind was made up. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mr. Brooke Burgess. 

The hour at which Mr. Brooke Burgess was to ar- 
rive had come round, and Miss Stanbury was in a 
twitter, partly of expectation, and partly, it must be 
confessed, of fear. Why there should be any fear she 
did not herseif know, as sbe had much to give and 
nothing to expect. But sbe was afraid, and was con- 
scious of it, and was out of temper because she was 
ashamed of herseif. Although it would be necessary 
that she should again dress for dinner at six, she had 
put on a elean cap at four, and appeared at that early 
hour in one of her gowns which was not customarily 
in use for home purposes at that early hour. She feit 
that she was "an old fool" for her pains, and was con- 
sequently cross to poor Dorothy. And there were 
other reasons for some display of harshness to her 
niece. Mr. Gibson had been at the house that very 
moming, and Dorothy had given herseif airs. At 
least, so Miss Stanbury thought. And during the last 
three or four days, whenever Mr. Gibson's name had 
been mentioned, Dorothy had become silent, glum, and 
almost obstructive. Miss Stanbury had been at tlie 
trouble of explaining that she was specially anxious to 
have that little matter of the engagement settled at 
once. She knew that she was going to behave with 
great generosity; — that she was going to sacrifice, not 
her money only, of which she did not think much, but a 
considerable portion of her authority, of which she did 
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tliink a great deal; and that she was ah out to behave 
in a ipanner which demanded mnch gratitude. But it 
seemed to her that Dorothy was not in the least grate- 
ful. Hugh had proved himself to he "a mass of in- 
gratitude," as she was in the habit of saying. None 
of the Burgesses had ever shewn to her any gratitude 
for promises made to them, or, indeed, for any stib- 
stantial favours conferred upon them. And now 
Dorothy, to whom a very seventh heaven of happiness 
had been opened, — a seventh heaven, as it must be 
computed in comparison with her low expectations, — 
now Dorothy was already shewing how thankless she 
could become. Mr. Gibson hjtd not yet declared his 
passion, but he had freely admitted to Miss Stanbury 
that he was prepared to do so. Priscilla had been 
quite right in her Suggestion that there was a clear 
understanding between the clergyman and her aunt. 

"I don't think he is come after all," said Miss 
Stanbury, looking at her watch. Had the train ar- 
rived at the moment that it was due, had the ex- 
pectant visitor jumped out of the railway carriage into 
a fly, and had the driver galloped up to the Close, it 
might have been possible that the wheels should have 
been at the door as Miss Stanbury spoke. 

"It's hardly time yet, aunt." 

"Nonsense; it is time. The train comes in at four. 
I dare say he won't come at all." 

"He is sure to come, aunt." 

"IVe no doubt you know all about it better than 
any one eise. You usually do." Then five minutes 
were passed in silence. "Heaven and earth! what 
shall I do with these people that are Coming? And I 
told them especially that it was to meet this young 
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man! It's the way I am always treated by everybody 
that I have about me." 

"The train might be ten minutes late, Aiint Stan- 
bury." 

"Yes; — and monkeys might chew tobacco. There; 
— there's the omnibus at the Cock and Bottle; the 
omnibns up from the train. Now, of course, he won't 
come." 

"Perhaps he's Walking, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Walking; — with his luggage on his Shoulders? Is 
that yonr idea of the way in which a London gen- 
tleman goes about? And there are two flies, — Coming 
up from the train, of "course." Miss Stanbuiy was 
obliged to fix the side of her chair very close to the 
Window in order that she might see that part of the 
Close in which the vehicles of which she had spoken 
were able to pass. 

"Perhaps they are not Coming from the train, Aunt 
Stanbury." 

"Perhaps a fiddlestick! You have lived here so 
much longer than I have done that, of course, you 
must know all about it." Then there was an interval 
of another ten minutes, and even Dorothy was be- 
ginning to think that Mr. Burgess was not Coming. 
"IVe given him up now," said Miss Stanbury. "I 
think I'U send and put them all off." Just at that 
moment there came a knock at the door. But there 
was no cab. Dorothy's conjecture had been right. 
The London gentleman had walked, and his port- 
manteau had been carried behind him by a boy. 
"How did he get here?" exclaimed Miss Stanbury, as 
she heard the stränge voice speaking to Martha down- 
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stair«. But Dorothy knew better than to answer the 
question. 

"Miss Stanbnry, I am very glad to see you," said 
Mr. Brooke Burgess, as he entered the room. Miss 
Stanbury courtesied, and then took him by both hands. 
"You wouldn'l have known me, I dare say," he con- 
tinued. "A black beard and a bald head do make a 
difference." 

"You are not bald at all," said Miss Stanbury. 

"I am beginning to be thin enough at the top. I 
am so glad to come to you, and so much obliged to 
you for having me! How well I remember the old 
room!" 

"This is my niece, Miss Dorothy Stanbury, from 
Nuncombe Putney." Dorothy was about to make some 
formal acknowledgment of the introduction, when 
Brooke Burgess came up to her, and shook her band 
heartily. "She lives with me," continued the aunt. 

"And what has become of Hugh?" said Brooke. 

"We never talk of him," said Miss Stanbury 
gravely. 

"I hope there's nothing wrong? I hear of him 
very often in London." 

"My aunt and he don't agree; — that's all," said 
Dorothy. 

"He has given up his profession as a barrister, — 
in which he might have lived like a gentleman," said 
Miss Stanbury, "and has taken to writing for a — 
penny newspaper." 

"Everybody does that now, Miss Stanbury." 

"I hope you don't, Mr. Burgess." 

"I! Nobody would print anything that I wrote. 
I don't write for anything, certainly." 
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"I'm very glad to hear it,'' said Miss Stanbury. 

Brooke Burgess, or Mr. Brooke, as he came to be 
called very shortly by the servants in the house, was 
a good-looking man, with black whiskers and black 
hair, which, as he said, was beginning to be thin on 
the top of his head, and pleasant small bright eyes. 
Dorothy thought that next to her brother Hugh he 
was the most good-natured looking man she had ever 
seen. He was rather below the middle height, and 
somewhat inclined to be stont. But he wonld boast 
that he eould still walk his twelve miles in three hours, 
and wonld add that as long as he could do that he 
would never recognise the necessity of putting himself 
on short commons. He had a well-cut nose, not qnite 
aquiline, but tending that way, a chin with a dimple 
on it, and as sweet a month as ever declared the ex- 
cellence of a man^s temper. Dorothy immediately 
began to compare him with her brother Hugh, who 
was to her, of all men, the most godlike. It never oc- 
curred to her to make any comparison between Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Burgess. Her brother Hugh was the 
most godlike of men; but there was something godlike 
also about the new comer. Mr. Gibson, to Dorothy's 
eyes, was by no means divine. 

"I used to call you Aunt Stanbury," said Brooke 
Burgess to the old lady; "am I to go on doing it 
now?" 

"You may call me what you like," said Miss Stan- 
bury. "Only, — dear me; — I never did see anybody 
so much altered." Before she went up to dress herseif 
for dinner, Miss Stanbury was quite restored to her 
good humour, as Dorothy could perceive. 

The dinner passed off well enough. Mr. Gibson, 
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at the head of the table, did, indeed, look very much 
out of bis element, as though he conceived that his 
Position revealed to the outer world those ideas of his 
in regard to Dorothy, which ought to have been secret 
for a while longer. There are few men who do not 
feel ashamed of being paraded before the world as 
acknowledged suitors, whereas ladies accept the posi- 
tion with something almost of triumph. The lady per- 
haps regards herseif as the successful angler, whereas 
tlie gentleman is conscious of some similitude to the 
unsuccessful fish. Mr. Gibson, though he was not yet 
gasping in the basket, had some presentiment of this 
feeling, which made his present seat of horit)ur un- 
pleasant to him. Brooke JBurgess, at the other end of 
the table, was as gay as a lark. Mrs. MacHugh sat 
on one side of him, and Miss Stanbury on the other, 
and he laughed at the two old ladies, reminding them 
of his former doings in Exeter, — how he had hunted 
Mrs. MacHugh's cat, and had stolen Aunt Stanbury's 
best apricot jam , tili everybody began to perceive that 
he was quite a success. Even Sir Peter Mancrudy 
laughed at his jokes, and Mrs. Powel, from the other 
side of Sir Peter, stretched her head forward so that 
she might become one of the gay party. 

"There isn't a word of it true," said Miss Stan- 
bury. "It's all pure invention, and a great scandal. 
I never did such a thing in my life." 

"Didn't you though?" said Brooke Burgess. "I 
remember it as well as if it was yesterday, and old 
Dr. Ball, the prebendary, with the carbuncles on Ins 
dOkSO, saw it too!" 

'^Dr. Ball had no carbuncles on his nose," said Mrs, 
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MacHugh. ^^Youll say next that I have carbuncles on 
my nose." 

"He Lad three. I remember each of them quiie 
well, and so does Sir Peter." 

Then everybody laugbed; and Martha, who was in 
the room, knew that Brooke Burgess was a complete 
success. 

In the meantime Mr. Gibson was talking to Dorothy^ 
but Dorothy was endeavonring to listen to the conversa- 
tion at the other end of the table. "I foundit very dirty 
on the roads to-day outside the city," said Mr. Gribson. 

"Very dirty," said Dorothy, looking round at Mr. 
Burgess, as she spoke. 

"But the pavement in the High Street was diy 
enough." 

"Quite dry," said Dorothy. Then there came a 
peel o£ laughter from Mrs. MacHugh and Sir Peter, 
and Dorothy wondered whether anybody before had 
ever made those two steady old people laugh after that 
fashion. 

"I should so like to get a drive with you up to thö 
top of Haidon Hill," said Mr. Gibson. "When tlie 
weather gets fine, that is. Mrs. Powel was talking 
about it." 

"It would be very nice," said Dorothy. 

"You have never seen the view from Haidon HiU 
yet?" asked Mr. Gibson. But to this question Doro- 
thy could make no answer. Miss Stanbury had lifted 
one of the table-spoons, as though she was going to 
strike Mr. Brooke Burgess with the bowl of it And 
this during a dinner party! From that moment Doro- 
thy tnmed herseif round, and became one of the liBteners 
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to the fun at the other end of the table. Poor Mr. 
Gibson soon found himself "nowbere." 

"I never saw a man so much altered in my life," 
Said Mrs. MacHugb, up in the drawing-room. "I don't 
xemember that he used to be clever." 

"He was a bright boy!" said Miss Stanbury. 

"Biit the Burgesses all nsed to be such serious, 
strait-laced people," said Mrs. MacHtigh. "Excellent 
people," she added, remembering the sonrce of her friend's 
wealth; "bat none of them like that." 

"I call him a very handsome man," said Mrs. Powel. 
"I suppose he's not married yet?" 

"Oh, dear no," said Miss Stanbury. "There's time 
enough for him yet." 

"He'll find plenty here to set their caps at him," 
said Mrs. MacHugh. 

"He's a little old for my girls," said Mrs. Ppwel, 
laughing. Mrs. Powel was the happy mother of four 
daughters, of whom the eldest was only twelve. 

"There are others who are more forward," said Mrs. 
MacHugh. "What a chance^it would be for dear Ara- 
bella French!" 

"Heaven forbid!" said Miss Stanbury. 

"And then poor Mr. Gibson wouldn't any longer 
be like the donkey between two bundles of hay," said 
Mrs. Powel. Dorothy was quite determined that she 
would never marry a man who was like a donkey be- 
tween two bundles of hay. 

When the gentlemcn came up into the drawing- 
room Dorothy was seated behind the um and tea-things 
at a large table, in such a position as to be approached 
only at one side. There was one chair at her left 
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band, but at her right band tbere was no room for a 
seat, — only room for some civil gentleman to take 
away füll cups and bring tbem back empty. Dorotby 
was not sufficiently ready-witted to see the danger of 
tliis Position tili Mr. Gibson bad seated bimself in the 
cbair. Tben it did seem cruel to ber tbat sbe sbould 
be tbus besieged for tbe rest of the evening as she bad 
been also at dinner. While the tea was being con- 
samed Mr. Gibson assisted at the Service, asking ladies 
whether they would have cake or bread and butter; 
but when all that was over Dorothy .was still in her 
prison, and Mr. Gibson was still the jailer at the gate. 
She soon perceived that everybody eise was chatting 
and laughing, and that Brooke Burgess was the centre 
of a little circle which had foimed itself quite at a 
distance from her seat. Once, twice, thrice she medi- 
tated an escape, but she had not the courage to make 
the attempt. She did not know how to manage it. 
She was conscious that her aunt's eye was upon her, 
and that her aunt would expect her to listen to Mr. 
Gibson. At last she gave up all hope of moving, and 
was anxious simply that Mr. Gibson sbould confine 
bimself to the dirt of the paths and the noble prospect 
from Haidon Hill. 

"I think we shall have more rain before we have 
done with it," he said. Twice before during the 
evening he had been very eloquent about the rain. 

"I dare say we shall," said Dorothy. And then 
tbere came the sound of loud laughter from Sir Peter, 
and Dorothy could see that he was poking Brooke 
Burgess in the ribs. Tbere had never been anything 
so gay before since she had been in Exeter, and now 
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sbe was hemmed ^np in that comer, away from it all, 
by Mr. Gibson! 

"This Mr. Burgess seems to be different from the 
other Burgesses," said Mr. Gibson. 

"I think be must be very clever," said Dorotby. 

"Well; — yes; in a sort of a way. Wbat people 
call a Merry Andrew." 

"I like people wbo make me laugh and langh tbem- 
selves," said Dorotby. 

"I quite agree witb you that laugbter is a very good 
tliing, — in its place. I am not at all one of those wbo 
would make the world altogether grave. There are 
serious things, and there mnst be serious moments." 

"Of course," said Doröthy. 

"And I think that serious conversation upon the 
whole has more allnrements than conversation which 
when you come to examine it is found to mean nothing, 
Don't you?" 

"I suppose everybody should mean something when 
he talks." 

"Just so. That is exactly my idea," said Mr. 
Gibson. "On all such subjects as that I should be so 
sorry if you and I did not agree. I really should." 
Then he paused, and Dorotby was so confounded by 
wbat she conceived to be the dangers of the Coming 
moment that she was unable even to think wbat she 
ought to say. She heard Mrs. MacHugh's clear, sharp, 
merry voice, and she heard her aunt's tone of pretended 
anger, and she heard Sir Peter's continued laugbter, 
and Brooke Burgess as he continued the teUing of some 
Story; but her own trouble was too great to allow of 
her attending to wbat was going on at the other end 
of the room. "There is notbing as to which I am so* 
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anxious as tbat you and I should agree about serious 
things," Said Mr. Gibson. 

"I ßuppose we do agree about going to chnrch,'* 
Said Dorothy. She knew tbat she could bave made 
no speecb more stnpid, more senseless, more ineffica- 
cious; — but wbat was sbe to say in answer to such an 
assurance? 

"I hope so," Said Mr. Gibson; "and I tbink so. 
Your aunt is a most excellent woman, and ber opinion 
bas very great weigbt witb me on all snbjects, — even 
as to matters of cbnrcb discipline and doctrine, in 
wbicb, as a clergyman, I am of conrse presumed to be 
more at bome. Bat your aunt is a woman among a 
tbousand." 

"Of course I tbink sbe is very good." 

"And sbe is so rigbt about tbis young man and 
ber property. Don't you tbink so?" 

"Quito rigbt, Mr. Gibson." 

"Because, you know, to you, of course, being her 
near relative, and tbe one sbe bas singled out as tbe 
recipient of ber kindness, it migbt bave been cause for 
some discontent" 

"Discontent to me, Mr. Gibson!" 

"I am quite sure your feelings are wbat tbey ougbt 
to be. And for myself, if I ever were, — tbat is to say, 

supposing I could be in any way interested . But 

perbaps it is premature to make any Suggestion on tbat 
bead at present." 

"I don^t at all understand wbat you mean, Mr. 
Gibson." 

"I tbougbt tbat perbaps I migbt take tbis oppor- 
tunity of expressing . But, after all, tbe levity of 
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ibe moment is hardly in accordance with the sentiments 
which I should wish to express." 

^^I think that I ought to go to my aunt now, Mr. 
Gibson, as perhaps she might want something/* Then 
sha did push back her cbair and stand upon her legs, 
— and Mr. Gibson, after pausing for a moment, allowed 
her to escape. Soon after tbat the visitors went, and 
Brooke Bnrgess was left in tbe drawing-room with Miss 
Stanbury and Dorotby. 

"How well I recoUect all thepeople," said Brooke; 
*'Sir Peter, and old Mrs. MacHugb; and Mrs. Powel, 
wbo then used to be called tbe beautifal Miss Noel. 
And I remember every bit of fumiture in the room." 

"Nothing ehanged except tbe old woman, Brooke," 
Said Miss Stanbury. 

"Upon my word you are the least ehanged of all, 
— except that you don*t seem to be so terrible as you 
were then." 

"Was I very terrible, Brooke?" 

"My mother had told me, I fancy, that I was never 
to make a noise, and be sure not to break any of the 
china. You were always very good-natured, and when 
you gave me a silver watch I could hardly believe the 
extent of my own bÜss." 

"You wouldn't care about a watch from an old wo- 
man now, Brooke?" 

"You try me. But what rakes you are here! It's 
past eleven o'clock, and! I must go and have a smoke." 

"Have a what?" said Miss Stanbury, with a 
Btartled air. 

"A smoke. You needn't be frightened, I don't 
mean in the house." 

"No; — I hope you don't mean that." 
ße knew M teas Right, /, 25 
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"But I may take a tum round the Close with a 
pipe; — mayn't I?" 

"I suppose all young men do smoke now," said 
Miss Stanbury, sorrowfuUy. 

"Every one of them; and they teil me that the 
young women mean to take to it before long." 

"If I saw a young woman smoking, I should blusli 
for my sex ; and though she were the nearest and dearest 
that I had, I would never speak to her; — never. 
Dorothy, I don't think Mr. Gibson smokes." 

"Fm sure I don't know, aunt." 

"I hope he doesn't. I do hope that he does not 
I cannot understand what pleasure it is that men take 
in making chimneys of themselyes, and going about 
smelling so that no one can bear to come near them." 

Brooke merely laughed at thig, and went his way, 
and smoked his pipe out in the Close, while Martha 
sat up to let him in when he had finished it. Then 
Dorothy escaped at once to her room, fearful of being 
questioned by her aunt about Mr. Gibson. She had, 
she thought now, quite made up her mind. There 
was nothing in Mr. Gibson that she liked. She was 
by no means so sure as she had been when she was 
talking to her sister, that she would prefer a clergyman 
to any one eise. She had formed no strong ideas on 
the subject of love-making, but she did think that any 
man who really cared for her, would find some other 
>/ay of expressing his love than that which Mr. Gibson 
had adopted. And then Mr. Gibson had spoken to her 
about her aunt's money in a way that was distasteful 
to her. She thought that she was quite sure that if he 
should ask her, she would not accept him. 

She was nearly undressed, nearly safe for the night, 
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when there came a knoek at the door, and her aunt 
eatered the room. "He Las come in," eaid Miss Stan- 
bury. 

"I suppose he has had his pipe, then," 

"I wish he didn't smoke. I do wish he didn't 
smoke. But I suppose an old woman like me is only 
making herseif a fool to care about such things. If 
they all do it I can't prevent them. He seems to be a 
very nice young man — in other things; does he not, 
DoUy?" 

"Very nice indeed, Aunt Stanbury." 

"And he has done very well in his office. And as 
for his saying that he must smoke, I like that a great 
deal better than doing it on the sly." 

"I don't think Mr. Bürgers would do anything on 
the sly, aunt." 

"No, no; I don't think he would. Dear me; he's 
not at all like what I fancied." 

"Everybody seemed to like him very much." 

"Didn't they? I never saw Sir Peter so much taken. 
And there was quite a flirtation between him and Mrs. 
MacHugh. And now, my dear, teil me. about Mr. 
Gibson." 

"There is nothing to teil, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Isn't there? From what I saw going on, I thought 
there would be something to teU. He was talking to 
you the whole evening." 

"As it happened he was sitting next to me, — of 
course." 

"Indeed he was sitting next to you; — so much so 
that I thought everything would be settled." 

"If I teil you something, Aunt Stanbury, you 
mustn^t be angry with me.'^ 

25* 
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"Teil me what? Wliat is it you have to teil me?" 

"I don't think I shall ever care for Mr. Gibson; — 
not in that way." 

"Wty not, Dorothy?" 

"I'm sure he doesn't care for me. And I' don't 
think he means it.** 

"I teil you he does mean it Mean it! Why, I 
teil you it has all been settled between us. Since I 
first spoke to you I havö explained to him exactly 
what I intend to do. He knows that he can give up 
his house and come and live here. I am sure he must 
have Said something about it to you to-night" 

"Not a Word, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Then he will." 

"Dear aunt, I do so wish you would prevent it. I 
don't like him. I don't indeed." 

"Not like him!" 

"No; — I don't care for him a bit, and I never shalL 
I can't help it, Aunt Stanbury. I thought I would try, 
but I find it would be impossible. You can't want me 
to marry a man if I don't Iqve him." 

"I never heard of such a thing in my life. Not 
love him! And why shouldn't you love Idm? He's a 
gentleman. Everybody respects him. He'U have plenty 
to make you comfortable all your life! And then why 
didn't you teil me before?" 

"I didn't know, Aunt Stanbury. I thought that 
perhaps " 

"Perhaps what?" 

"I could not say all at once that I didn't care for 
him, when I had never so much as thought about it 
for a moment before." 

"You haven't told him this?" 
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**No, I have not told him. I couldn^t begin by 
telling him, you know." 

"Then I must pray that you will tbink about it 
again. Have you imagined what a great thing for you 
it would be to be establisbed for life, — so that you 
should never have any more trouble again about a 
home, or about money, or anything? Don't answer 
me now, Dorothy, but think of it. It seemed to me 
that I was doing such an excellent thing for both of 
you." So saying Miss Stanbury left the room, and 
Dorothy was enabled to obey her, at any rate, in one 
matter. She did think of it. She lay awake thinking 
of it almost all the night. But the more she thought 
of it, the less able was she to realise to herseif any 
future comfort or happiness in the idea of becoming 
Mrs. Gibson. 

CHAPTER XXXil. 

The "Füll Moon" at St. Diddulph'a. 

The receipt of Mrs. Trevelyan's letter on that 
Monday moming was a great surprise both to Mr. and 
Mrß. Outhouse. There was no time for any consideration, 
no opportunity for delaying their arrival tili they should 
have again referred the matter to Mr. Trevelyan. Their 
two nieces were to be with them on that evening, and 
even the telegraph wires, if employed with such purpose, 
would not be quick enough to stop their Coming. The 
party, as they knew, would have left Nuncombe Putney 
before the arrival of the letter at the parsonage of St. 
Diddulph's. There would have been nothing in thiß to 
have caused vexation, had it not been decided between 
Trevelyan and Mir. Outhouse that Mrs. Trevelyan was 
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not to find a Lome at the parsonage. Mr. Outhouse 
was greatly afraid of being so entangled in the matter 
as to be driven to take the part of the wife against tbe 
husband; and Mrs. Outhouse, though she was füll of 
Indignation against Trevelyan, was at the same time 
not free from anger in regard to her own niece. She 
more than once repeated that most unjust of all pro- 
verbs, which declares that there is never smoke without 
fire, and asserted broadly that she did not like to be 
with people who could not live at home, husbands with 
wives, and wives with husbands, in a decent, respect- 
able manner. Nevertheless the preparations went on 
busily, and when the party arrived at seven o'clock in 
the evening, two rooms had been prepared close to each 
other, one for the two sisters, and the other for the 
child and nurse, although poor Mr. Outhouse himself 
was tumed* out of his own little Chamber in order that 
the accommodation might be given. They were all 
very hot, very tired, and very dusty, when the cab 
reached the parsonage. There had been the preliminary 
drive from Nuncombe Putney to Lessboro'. Then the 
railway joumey from thence to the Waterloo Bridge 
Station had been long. And it had seemed to them 
that the distance from the Station to St. Diddulph's had 
been endless. When the cabman was told whither he 
was to go, he looked doubtingly at his poor old hores> 
and then at the luggage which he was required to pack 
on the top of his cab, and laid himself out for his work 
with a f^ll understanding that it would not be ac- 
complished without considerable difficulty. The cabman 
made it twelve mües from Waterloo Bridge to St. 
Diddulph's, and suggested that ei:tra passengers and 
parcela would make the faxe up to ten and six. Had 
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he uamed double as much Mrs. Trevelyan would have 
aasented. So great was the fatigne, and so wretched 
the occasion, that there was sobbing and crying in the 
cab, and when at last the parsonage was reached, even 
the nurse was hardly able to turn her band to any- 
thing. The poor Wanderers were made welcome on 
that evening without a word of discussion as to the 
cause of their coming. "I hope you are not angry 
with US, Uncle Oliphant," Emily Trevelyan had said, 
with tears in her eyes. "Angry with you, my dear; — 
for Coming to our house! How could I be angry with 
you?" Then the travellers were hurried up-stairs by 
Mrs. Outhouse, and the master of the parsonage was 
left alone for a while. He certainly was not angry, 
but he was ill at ease, and unhappy. His guests would 
probably remain with him for six or seven months. 
He had resolutely refused all payment from Mr. Trevel- 
yan, but, nevertheless , he was a poor man. It is 
impossible to conceive that a clergyman in such a parish 
as St. Diddulph's, without a private income, should not 
be a poor man. It was but a hand-to-mouth existence 
which he lived, paying his way as his money came to 
him, and sharing the proceeds of his parish with the 
poor. He was always more or less in debt. That was 
quite understood among the tradesmen. Aiid the 
butcher who trusted him, though he was a bad church- 
man, did not look upon the parson's account as he did 
on other debts. He would often hint to Mr. Outhouse 
that a little money ought to be paid, and then a little 
nioney would be paid. But it was never expected that 
the parsonage bill should be settled. In auch a house- 
hold the arrival of four guests, who were expected to 
remain for an almost indefinite number of months. 
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conld not be regarded witbout dismay. On that first 
eyening, Emily and Nora did come down to tea, but 
they went up again to tbeir rooms almost immediately 
afterwards; and Mr. Outbouse fonnd tbat many bonrs 
of solitaiy meditation were allowed to bim on tbe 
occasion. "I suppose your brotber has been told all 
abont it,^' be said to bis wife, as soon as tbey were 
togetber on tbat evening. 

"Yes; be bas been told. Sbe did not write to ber 
motber tili aflber sbe bad got to Nuncombe Putney. 
Sbe did not like to speak abont ber troubles wbile 
tbere was a bope tbat tbings migbt be made smootb." 

"Ton can't blame ber for tbat, my dear." 

"But tbere was a montb lost, or neariy. Letters 
go only once a montb. And now tbey can't bear from 
Marmadnke or Bessy," — Lady Kowley's name was 
Bessy, — "tili tbe beginning of September." 

"Tbat will be in a fortnigbt" 

"But wbat can my brotber say to tbem? He will 
suppose tbat tbey are still down in Devonsbire." 

"You don't tbink be will come at once?" 

"How can be, my dear? He can't come witbout 
leave, and tbe expense would be ruinous. Tbey would 
stop bis pay, and tbere would be all manner of erils. 
He is to come in tbe spring, and tbey must stay bere 
tili be comes." Tbe parson of St. Diddulpb's sigbed 
and groaned. Would it not bave been almost better 
tbat be sbould bare put bis pride in bis pocket, and 
bave consented to take Mr. Trevelyan's money? 

On tbe second moming Hugb Stanbury called at 
tbe parsonage, and was closeted for a wbile witb tbe 
parson. Nora bad beard bis voice in tbe passage, and 
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er^ery one in tbe honse knew wbo it was that was 
talking to Mr. Outhouse, in the little back parloor 
tliat was called a study. Nora was füll of anxiety. 
Would he ask to see them, — to see her? And why 
was he there so long? "No doubt he has brought a 
message from Mr. Trevelyan," said her sister. "I 
dare say he will send word that I ought not to have 
come to my unde's house." Then, at last, both Mr. 
Outhouse and Hugh Stanbury came into the room in 
which they were all sitting. The greetings were cold 
and unsatisfactory, and Nora barely allowed Hugh to 
touch the tip of her fingers. She was very angry with 
him, and yet she knew that her anger was altogether 
unreasonable. That he had caused her to refuse a 
marriage that had so much to attract her was not his 
sin; — not that; but that, having thus overpowered her 
by his inäuence, he should then have stopped. And 
yet Nora had told herseif twenty times iiat it was 
quite impossible that she shoald become Hugh Stan- 
bury's wife; — and that, were Hugh Stanbury to ask 
her, it would become her to be indignant with him, 
for daring to make a proposition so outrageous. And 
now she was sick at heart, because he did not speak 
to her! ' 

He had, of course, come to St. Diddulph's with a 
message from Trevelyan, and his secret was soon told 
to them all. Trevelyan himself was up-stairs in the 
sanded parlour of the Füll Moon public-house, round 
the comer. Mrs. Trevelyan, when she heard this, 
clasped her hands and bit her lips. What was he 
there for? If he wanted to see her, why did he not 
come boldly to the parsonage? But it soon appeared 
that he had no desire to see his wife. "I am to take 
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Louey to him," said Hiigh Stanbuiy, ^*if yon ^11 
allow me." 

"What;^^— to be taken away fram Tnef* exdaiinecl 
the mother. But Hngh assnred her thiit no aucli idea 
had been formed; that he wcrnld liave concemed him- 
seif in no such stratagem, and that lie would himself 
undertake to bring the boy hnck ag^ain withm an hour. 
Emily was, of course, anxi(tus to ho mfornied what 
other message was to be con vpyed to her; bat tliere 
was no other message — no mesisaf^c citbcr of love or of 
Instruction. 

"Mr. Stanbury," said the pari^on, ^'lias left some- 
thing in my hands for you.'^ TJiis "somethmg" was 
given over to her as soon as Staiibnry had left the 
house, and consisted of cheques for various sniall sums, 
amounting in all to £200. *^And Iie hasn't said 
what I am to do with it?" Emily as;kGd of her uucle. 
Mr. Outhouse declared that the chequefl had becn g:iven 
to him without any instructlons on that liead. Mr. 
Trevelyan had simply expres^sed hia satisfaction tljat 
hiß wife should be with her nnclo and annt, had seut 
the money, and had desired to see tho child. 

The boy was got ready, and llu;^h Wcalknd with 
him in bis arms round the cfirner^ to the Full Moon. 
He had to pass by the bar, and tbc barmaid and tbe 
potboy looked at him very hard. ^"nrere*H a yo^mg 
'ooman has to do with that ere Iittlo game," said the 
potboy. "And it's two to one the young ^ ooman has 
the worst of it," said the barmaid. "They mostlj 
does," said the potboy, not withont soine feeling of 
pride in the immunities of bis sex. **IIere he ih,'^ said 
Httgh, as he entered the parlour. ''Mj boy» there'a 
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papa." The child at this time was more than a \year 
old, and could crawl about and use his own legs with 
the assistance of a finger to his little hand, and could 
utter a sound which the fond mother interpreted to 
mean papa-, for with all her bot anger against her hus- 
band, the mother was above all things anxious that 
her child should be taught to love his father s name. 
She would talk of her Separation from her husband as 
though it miist be permanent; she would declare to her 
sister how impossible it was that they should ever again 
live together; she would repeat to herseif over and 
over the tale of the injustice that had been done to 
her, assuring herseif that it was out of the question 
that she should ever pardon the man; but yet, at the 
bottom of her heart, there was a hope that the quarrel 
should be healed before her boy would be old enough 
to understand the nature of quarrelling. Trevelyan 
took the child on to his knee, and kissed him; but the 
poor little fellow, startled by his transference from one 
male set of arms to another, confused by the Strange • 
ness of the room, and by the absence of things familiär 
to his sight, burst out into loud tears. He had stood 
the journey round the comer in Hugh's arms manfally, 
and, though he had looked about him with very serioua 
eyes, as he passed through the bar, he had bome that, 
and his carriage up the stairs; but when he was trans- 
ferred to his father, whose air, as he took the boy, was 
melancholy and lugubrious in the extreme, the poor 
little fellow could endure no longer a mode of treat- 
ment so unusual, and, with a grimace which for a mo- 
ment or two threatened the Coming storm, burst out 
with an infantile howl. "That's how he has been 
taught," Said Trevelyan. 
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"Nonsense," said Stanbury. "He's not been taught 
at all. It's Nature." 

" Nature that he should be afraid of bis own father! 
He did not ciy wben be was witb you." 

^'Ko; — as it bappened, be did not. I played witb 
liiin wben I was at Nuncombe; but, of course, one 
caa*t teil wben a cbild will ery, and wben it won't." 

**My darling, my dearest, my own son!" said 
Trevelyan, caressing tbe cbild, and trying to comfort 
Lini; but tbe poor little fellow only cried tbe louder. 
It was Bow nearly two montbs since be bad seen bis 
father, and, wben age is counted by montbs only, al- 
raost everytbing may be forgotten in six weeks. "I 
auj>po8e yon must take bim back again," said Trevelyan, 
aadly* 

**C^f course', I must take bim back again. Come 
alouj^^, Louey, my boy." 

''It is cruel; — very cruel," said Trevelyan. "No 
mau living could love bis cbild better tban I love 
mine; — or, for tbe matter of tbat, bis wife. It is very 
cruel." 

'*The remedy is in your own bands, Trervelyan," 
said Stanbury, as be marcbed off witb tbe boy in bis 
ariDS. 

Trevelyan bad now become so accustomed to being 
told by everybody tbat be was wrong, and was at tbe 
E=n.me time so convinced that he was right, tbat he re- 
tard ed tbe perversity of bis friends as a part of tbe 
perseeution to which be was subjected. Even Lady 
Milborough, wbo objected to Colonel Osbome quite as 
Btrcmgly as did Trevelyan himself, even she blamed 
him nöw, telling bim tbat be bad done wrong to se- 
parate himself from bis wife. Mr. Bideawbile, tbe old 
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family lawyer, was of the same opinion. Trevelyan 
had spoken to Mr. Bideawhile as to the expediency of 
making Bome lasting arrangement for a permanent 
maintenance for his wife; but the attomey had told 
him that nothing of the kind could be held to be last- 
ing. It was clearly the husband's duty to look for- 
ward to a reconciliation, and Mr. Bideawhile became 
quite severe in the tone of rebuke which he assumed. 
Stanbury treated him almost as though he were a mad- 
man. And as for his wife herseif, — when she wrote 
to him she wonld not even pretend to express 
any feeling of afPection. And yet, as he thought^ 
no man had ever done more for a wife. When 
Stanbury had gone with the child, he sat wait- 
ing for him in the parlonr of the public -house, as miser- 
able a man as one could find. He had promised him- 
self something that should be akin to pleasure in 
seeing his boy; — but it had been all disappointment 
and pain. . What was it that they expected him to do? 
What was it that they desired? His wife had behaved 
with such indiscretion as almost to have compromised 
his honour; and in retum for that he was to beg her 
pardon, confess himself to have done wrong, and allow 
her to retum in triumphi That was the light in which 
he regarded his own position; but he promised to him- 
self that let his own misery be what it might he would 
never so degrade him. The only person who had been 
true to him was Bozzle. Let them all look to it. If 
there were any further intercourse between his wife 
and Colonel Osbome, he would take the matter into 
open court, and put her away publiely, let Mr. Bide- 
awhile say what he might Bozzle should see to that; 
— and as to himself, he would take himself out of Eng- 
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land and hide himself abroad. Bozzle should kno^ 
bis address, but be would give it to no oue eise. No- 
tbing on eartb sbould make bim yield to a woman 
wbo bad ill-treated bim, — notbing but confession and 
promise of amendment on ber part. K sbe would 
acknowledge and promise, tben be would forgive all^ 
and tbe events of tbe last four montbs sbould never 
again be mentioned bj bim. So resolving be sat and 
waited tili Stanbury sbould retum to bim. 

Wben Stanbury got back to tbe parsonage with 
tbe boy be bad notbing to do but to take bis leave. 
He would fain bave asked permission to come again, 
could be bave invented any reason for doing so. But 
tbe cbild was taken from bim at onee by its motber, 
and be was left alone witb Mr. Outbouse. Nora Kow- 
ley did not even sbow berself, and be bardly knew 
bow to express sympatby and friendsbip for tbe guests 
at'tbe parsonage, witbout seeming to be untrue to bis 
friend Trevelyan. "I bope all tbis may come to an 
end soon," be said. 

"I bope it may, Mr. Stanbury," said tbe clergyman; 
"but to teil you tbe trutb, it seems to me tbat Mr. 
Trevelyan is so unreasonable a man, so mucb like a 
madman indeed, tbat I bardly know bow to look for- 
ward to any future bappiness for my niece." Tbis 
was spoken witb tbe utmost severity tbat Mr. Outbouse 
could assume. 

"And yet no man loves bis wife more tenderly." 

"Tender love sbould sbow itself by tender conduct, 
Mr. Stanbury. Wbat bas be done to bis wife? He 
bas blackened ber name among all bis MendQ and bers, 
be bas tumed ber out of bis bouse, be bas reviled ber, 
— and tben tbinks to prove bow good be is by sending 
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tlie money. The only possible excuse is that he must 
be mad." 

Stanbury went back to the Füll Moon, and retraced 
nis Steps with bis friend towards Lmcoln's Inn. Two 
minutes took him from the parsonage to the public- 
house, but during these two minutes he resolved that 
he would speak his mind roundly to Trevelyan as they 
retumed home. Trevelyan should either take his wife 
back again at once, or eise he, Stanbury, would have 
no more to do with him. He said nothing tili they 
had threaded together the maze of streets which led 
them from the neighbourhood of the Church of St. 
Diddulph's into the straight way of the Commercial 
ßoad. Then he began. "Trevelyan," said he, "you 
are wrong in all this from beginning to end." 
"What do you mean?" 

"Just what I say. • If there was anything in what 
your wife did to offend you, a soft word from you 
would have put it all right." 

"A soft word! How do you know what soft words 
I used?" 

"A soft word now would do it. You have only to 
bid her come back to you, and let bygones be bygones, 
and all would be right. Can't you be man enough to 
remember that you are a man?" 

"Stanbury, I believe you want to quarrel with me." 
"I teil you fairly that I think that you are wrong." 
"They have talked you over to their side." 
"I knoW nothing about sides. I only know that 
you are wrong." 

"And what would you have me do?" 
"Go and travel together for six months." Here 
was Lady Milborough's receipt again! "Travel together 
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for a year if you will. Then come back and live wliere 
you please. People will have forgotten it; — or if tliey 
remember it, what matters? No sane'person can advise 
you to go on as you are doing now." 

But it was of no avail. Before they bad reacbed 
tlie Bank tbe two friends bad quarrelled and bad parted. 
Then IVevelyan feit tbat tbere was indeed no one left 
to bim but Bozzle. On tbe foUowing moming be saw 
Bozzle, and on tbe evening of tbe next day be was in 
Farifl. 
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